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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


Point not the goal until you plot the course 
For ends and means to man are tangled so 
That different means quite different aims enforce. 

Conceive the means as end in embryo,"^ 

In times such as ours when conflict is the order of the day and 
the potential of technology offers more to fear than to hope, 
social and political theory face their gravest challenge. Theo¬ 
retical political systems have grown increasingly suspect and 
intellectual formulations tend less to challenge than repel. 
But there is rapidly developing a demand hitherto neglected 
by social and political theory. This is the demand for solu¬ 
tions to the problem of conflict—not for theoretical systems of 
end-structure aimed at ultimately eliminating conflict, but for 
w^ays of conducting conflict when it arises: ways which are 
constructive and not destructive. Such a demand must be met 
by a theory of process and of means, and not of further con¬ 
cern for structure, for pattern, and for (*nds. Basic to such a 
theory is a philosophy of action. 

In this book I have tried to formulate an approach to a 
philosophy ol' action suggested by the social and political 
experiments conducted in our time in India. I have not pre¬ 
sumed to write on Gandhi the man, or his works. Nor have I 

* I'his quatrain was supfgrstecl by Arthur Kocsllcr’s translation of a 
selection from Ferdinand Lassallc’s Franz von Sickingen in Koestlcr’s Darkness 
at A^'oon (New- York : Macmillan, 1941), p. 241. The passage in the 
original reads: 

Das Z^l nicht zeige, zeige auch den Weg 
Denn so verwachsen ht hienieden Weg und 
Dass eines sick stets dndert mit dem andem, 

Und andrer Weg auch andres erzeugt. 

Ferdinand Lassalle, Franz von Sickingen (Berlin: Weltgeist-Buchcr, n.d,), 
p. 89. 
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written an essay strictly on Gandhian political philosophy. I 
have tried only to attack a problem inadequately explored in 
political theory by abstracting* from the Gandhian experi¬ 
ments a theoretical key to the problem of social and political 
conflict. 1 have further sugg*(‘ste(l that social and political 
theory can rise to the challenge of our times only if it grapples 
with the means whereby end-structures may survive inevit¬ 
able conflict. 

It would not be pro})er to ( laim that what I present hen' is 
GandhVs philosophy of action, for it is no more than one in¬ 
terpretation of what max be called a Gandhian system. My 
own formulation is suggestive and not d(‘finitive. At most, it 
points the way in which an adequate treatment of the ends- 
means problem might be undertak(*n. 

Perhaps I should also make explicit what is implied in my 
interpretation: it is not m^cessary to subscribe either to the 
asceticism so charactcTistic of Gandhi nor to his religious 
notions in order to understand and to value the central con¬ 
tribution of his technicpie of non-violent action. The name 
Gandhi and the word ‘Gandhism’ frequently touch off start¬ 
ling emotional response's. The reservoir of reverence for 
Gandhi in India is re^ldily understandal)l(\ In the West, the 
response is often of a different order. For the non-Indian is 
likely either to afford Gandhi th(‘ r(‘S])ect due a saint, and 
thereby to dismiss his significance in the mundane realm of 
practical politics; or, worried by what ap])ears to him to be a 
diffuse spirituality, to impute to Gandhi obscurantism and 
thereby to deny the pertinence of his contribution. Again,fear¬ 
ing that Gandhian notions of political economy necessarily 
issue in primitive agrarianism, the Westerner tends summarily 
to reject Gandhi’s import as unmeaningful in the current cir¬ 
cumstance. Such responses tend to obscure developments 
which continue to emerge from the Gandhian experience, and 
to obstruct an understanding of Gandhi’s total impact. Even 
more important, these attitudes serve as a barrier to further 
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exploration of the potentialities of the technique which 
Gandhi introduced. 

In the summer of 1953, I had the rare good fortune to 
discuss with Jawaharlal Nehru some of the implications of 
Gandhian salyagraha. He spoke with me, not as the Prime 
Minister of a great State, but as orut who had ‘grown up in 
this strange complex of ideas and action which Gandhi lei 
loose in India’. He went on to express to me the difficulties 
which Indians have in viewing objectively the Gandhian ex¬ 
periments—Indians have beem too close to the greatness of 
the man to view his works dispassionately. The Westerner 
who has the temerity to undertake* th(‘ task of interpreting 
Gandhian thought can perhaps best do so by searching for its 
meaning in terms familiar to the AVesl. At least, so it has 
seemed to this Westernt^r whose basic prt'dispositions are 
rationalist and humanist and who shares with some of Gan¬ 
dhi’s severest critics an abiding suspicion of religious systems 
and of obscurantist approaches. It is the unsystematized and 
often inconsistent jungle of Gandhi’s writings that makes it 
difficult but tempting to others to formulate a ‘Gandhian 
Philosophy’. With the history of the movements in wffiicli 
Gandhi was involved as evidence from the field of action, it 
is possible to thread one’s way through these extraordinary 
scraps of writing in seaixh of theme and thesis. In the course 
of this search one necessarily interprets and abstracts. I hope 
that in abstracting and interpreting, and finally in formulating 
one aspect of a philosophy of action, I have not done violence 
to Gandhi’s thought. Inasmuch as Gandhi himself did not 
formulate his philosophy, the temptation for others to do so 
lies ever at hand. 

The problem of human conflict is perhaps the most funda¬ 
mental problem of all time. In this age w hen the physical 
sciences have outstripped the more slowly advancing social 
sciences, it is one of undeniable urgency, and one which al¬ 
ready attracts social scientists in many disciplines. This essay 
on satyagraha and political thought is an effort to focus 
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attention on yet anotlier direction in which solutions might be 
sought. It is hoped that the following pages will raise many 
questions and suggest certain challenges to students of psy¬ 
chology and sociology and to those working in the intensive 
areas where two or more such fields of inquiry impinge— 
such, for example, as communications and propaganda, and 
politics and anthropology. Indeed, as I have pursued the im¬ 
plications of the Gandhian experiments for political philoso¬ 
phy, suggestions for exj>loralion in many other areas have 
pressed in upon the mind with grcMt insistence. The further 
d('lineation of the Gandhian technique and its adaptation to 
different levels of conflict in differing cultural settings; the de¬ 
sign of a procedure making full use of the latest findings in 
sociology and psychology; the implication of aspects ofsatya- 
graha for a sociology of law; the further sophistication of 
satyagraha techniques by bringing to bear upon them what 
can be learned from developing psychoanalytic method— 
these, and man\' other areas await exploration by thos(‘ who 
would know more of the potential sugg(‘sted by the Gandhian 
experience and its significance for formulating an adequate 
thcoiy for the constructive conduct of conflict. 

Those who would explore further may have an interest in 
the words penned by Jawaharlal Nehru at a time when, truly, 
he was pressed by the searching, weighty problems which 
beset the statesman. As he wrote to me a few days after our 
brief discussion, he had stolen the moments to set down these 
thoughts because he wished that people might be brought to 
understand Gandhi’s id(‘as about satyagraha. The following 
paragraphs were addressed to my original manuscript, ‘Gan¬ 
dhian Satyagraha and Political Theory: an Interpretation’. 
‘To many of us,’ he wrott?, ‘it is not a new field . . . . ’ 

‘We were hardly in a position to exercise a dispassionate 
judgement about them, for we ourselves became integral 
parts of these processes which changed us as individuals 
and changed the hislory cjf India. And yet, in some ways 
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we are entitled to a hearing and our views may have some 
value, though they might not be expressed in the language 
of the scholar. We were not only intellectually in touch with 
these dynamic ideas but were emotionally aware of many 
things, which cannot easily be analysed or put down on 
paper. It is nearly three and a half decades now that I first 
came in contact with his strange personality and his stranger 
ideas, llie effect was almost instantaneous, as if an electric 
shock went througli the system. And yet, the shock was a 
soothing and, at the same time, an (mlivening one. The 
mind struggled with these n(‘w ideas often put out without 
much method or logic. But the whole system reacted to 
them and grew under their impress. 

‘Was it the personality of Gandhi that did this or the force 
of the ideas that he rej^resented and that he translated into 
action? Was it the rare spectacle of a man whose thought 
and word and act were so closely co-relatcd as to form one 
integrated whole? 

‘The man has gone, though he lives vividly in the memory 
of those who knew liim, and innunic^rable legends have 
grown up about him. The story of his deeds has become a 
part of the history of India. Many people swear by his 
name and exploit it for base purposes. The noble doctrine 
of Satyagraha is debased and used for wrong ends. 

T suppose all this is inevitable. The truth or reality in the 
idea that he represented will no doubt survive and, I am 
sure, influence men’s minds more and more. 

Tn this age of uttermost violence, it is strange to think of 
the man who talked always of non-violence. In this age of 
consuming fear, this absolutely fearless individual stands 
out. He demonstrated to us that there can be a strength far 
greater than that of armaments and that a struggle can be 
fought, and indeed should be fought, without bitterness 
and hatred.’ 

The questions which Jawaharlal Nehru has raised demand 
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answers from statesman and scholar alike. As the Prime Min¬ 
ister reflected upon Gandhian experiments in which he him¬ 
self liad played so great a part, he saw in them a ‘new dy¬ 
namic that Gandhi brought into the political and social field’. 

‘Tliat dynamic largch'justified its(‘lf in India, in spite of the! 
weaknesses and failings of many who call themselves his fol¬ 
lowers, I do not pretend to understand fully the significance 
oi that technique of action, in which I myself took part. 
But 1 feel more and more conviric(*d that it offers us some 
key to understanding and to the proper resolution of con¬ 
flict. AV(' s('(‘ conflict all round us in the world. 7’hat is 
perhaps not surj)rising. But what is surprising is that the 
nu'diods adopt(‘d to end that conflict have almost always 
failed miserably and produced gre^ater conflict and more 
difficult problems. In spite of this patent fact, we pursue the 
old methods blindly and do not even learn from our own 
experiences. 

‘Gandhi was never tirc'd of talking about means and emds 
and of laying stress on the imjtortance of the m(‘ans. Thixt is 
the! essential differc'ncc, 1 think, between his approach and 
the normal approach whichthinks in tenns of endsonly, and 
because means are forgotten, the* ends aimed at escape one. 
It is not realized that the ends must incwitably come out of 
the means and are gox’c rned by those mcuins. 

‘Conflicts are, thcaefore, seldom resolved. The wrong 
methods pursued in dealing with them lead to further 
conflict. The mistaken belief still persists that violence can 
end a conflict or that war can bring salvation to the world. 

‘Gandhi pointed ant)ther way and, what is more, lived 
it and showed acliic'vement. That surc'ly should ac least 
make us try to understand what this new way was and how 
far it is possible for us to shape our thoughts and actions^ 
in accordance with it.’ 

It is my endeavour in the pag(\s which follow to shed some 
light upon ‘this new way’. 
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My interest in th(! Giindhian impact was first aroused during 
my residence in India in 1944-1946. Observations made con¬ 
cerning developments in the post-independence period are 
based both upon my study in India during 1947-1948 and 
1952-1953, and upon continuing researc h in the course of my 
work as Research Political Scientist with the Indian Press Di¬ 
gests Project (Institute of'IutcTnational Studies),University of 
Caliibrnia. A fc^llowship from the Southwestern Region of 
Soroptimist CJlubs supported tlicr writing of the original 
manuscript. The research ccmducted in India during 
1952-1953 was made possible through a fellcnvsliip from the 
Social Science Research Council. 

I am indebted to George^ Allcai & Unwin Ltd for pcaanis- 
sion to quote passages from Clarence Marsh Casc‘, Non-Violeiit 
Coercion: A Study in Methods of Social Pressurey Halide Edib, 
Inside India^ and S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosoplijy VoL 
I; and to Constable and Company Ltd for passages from 
Naomi Mitchison, The Moral Basis of Politics. A passage 
from Jaw'aharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India has been re¬ 
printed by permission of The John Day Company. The Mac¬ 
millan Company has granted permission for the use of material 
from C. F. Andrew^s, Mahatma GandhVs IdeaSy copyright, 
1930; and the New York Times has kindly permittc'd the use 
of passages from an article by Morris Llew ellyn Cooke, ‘The 
Qiiaker Way Wins New Adherents’, the New York Times 
Magazine, 17 June 1951. I am also grateful to the Navajivan 
Trust for having granted permission to quote passages from 
Mahadev Desai, The Gospel of Selfless Action or the Gita Accord¬ 
ing to Gandhi ; Pyarelal, A Pilgrimage of Peace ; and from the 
following works by M. K. Gandhi: An Autobiography or 
The Story of My Experiments with Truths From Yeravda Mandir: 
Ashram Observances, Non- Violence in Peace and War. Ack¬ 
nowledgement is made to Oxford University Press Inc. 
for passages from Max Weber, The Theory oj Social and 
Economic Organization, translated by A. M. Henderson & 
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Talcott Parsons, edited with an introduction by Talcott 
Parsons, copyright 1947 by Oxford University Press, New 
York, Inc., reprinted by permission. 

Many friends and colleagues played a part in forwarding 
the progress of this study and my debt to them is great. I 
would first mention the many Indian friends who supplied 
both data and evaluation of the Gandhian movements in 
India, among them, Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, The Hon¬ 
ourable R.R. Diwakar, Sri R.R. Keithahn, Sri Pyarelal. To 
Dr Chandra Uttam Singh belongs the credit for my initial 
interest in satyagralia. The information, critical comment, 
and consistent support lent to the w^ork in its early stages by 
Dr Satya Prakash Agarwal and Miss Mary L. Allison proved 
indispensable. Dr Frances \V. Herring read the manuscript 
at a later stage and made valuable suggestions. 

I owe a very special debt of gratitude to my friend and 
colleague, Dr Margaret \V. Fisher, from whose methods and 
high standards of scholarship I have learned so much, and 
upon whose knowledge I have so often drawn. Dr Fisher’s 
critical reading of the manuscript has allowed me to strengthen 
and improve the study in many of its aspects. My association 
with the Indian Press Dig(*sts Project together wdth the re¬ 
search facilities and staff of the Project have enabled me to 
revise my initial work and to substantiate some of the factual 
data. I am also indebted to Mrs C'orinne Bennett whose help 
in preparing the manuscript for the publishers has been in¬ 
valuable. To these and to many other friends and colleagues 
I express my keen appreciation—for without them the work 
would never have been completed if, indeed, it could have 
been conceived. Sole responsibility for soundness of fact and 
interpretation rests, of course, with me. 


July 1957 


Joan V. Bondurant 
Berkeley, California 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the West civil disobedience is a familiar, if unpopular, 
concept. The post-war years in America have witnessed a 
revival of the debate over the source and meaning of political 
obligation. The death of Socrates, the dilemma of Antigone, 
the action of Thoreau—these highlights in the course of man’s 
reflection u])on the problem of obligation dignify arguments 
concerning the conscientious objector’s position in the con¬ 
temporary circumstance, or the refusal of a witness to testify 
before an American Congressional investigating committee.^ 
Civil disobedience has usually been understood to be substan¬ 
tially an individual consideration: it has meant resistance or 
refusal to obey a given law, usually on grounds that such law 
oflends the individuars conscience or is repugnant to a 
‘higher law’ towards which the individual owes prior allegi¬ 
ance. The problem lias been one of competing, conflicting 
moral values, and the solution has appeared to lie—neces¬ 
sarily, but also uneasily” with the individual. 

In India, under the leadership of Mohandas K. Gandhi, 
experiments (as Gandhi called them) which had first been 
undertaken in South Africa were extended beyond the indi¬ 
vidual protest. Later experiments conducted during the strug¬ 
gle for Indian independence carried mass action beyond the 
confining limits of civil disobedience. Out of these emerged a 
new technique which Gandhi called satyagraha, Satyagraha 
embraced the method and the essential philosophy of civil 
disobedience, but through its application and refinement it 
became a technique for social and political change which 
transcended the substantial limitations of the earlier concept. 
Satyagraha became something more than a method of resist¬ 
ance to particular legal norms; it became an instrument of 
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Struggle for positive c-)bjectivcs and for fundamental change— 
a technique more widely used than understood and one which 
yet called for testing in the field of social and political action. 
When, in 1948, Mahatma Gandhi died by an assassin’s bullet, 
the ‘cxj)eriments in truth’, which he had begun, remained far 
from complete. 

The most potent legacy Gandlii left to India was the tech¬ 
nique of satyagraha. There was in this instrument of action, 
power to effect change. ‘Satyagraha' had bec(nne the cry of 
all those who felt aggrieved, and popular agitations, however 
organized and whatever their objective, were vvid(‘ly de¬ 
scribed as 'satyagraha movenuaits'. Informed, responsible, 
and concerned Indians today reficct upon the us(* and inclin¬ 
ing of'satyagraha’ with misgivings, yet with hope; with fond 
memories, and yet with anxiety for the future. ^Vhat thiai, are 
the essential characteristics of satyagraha ? Is it, asNehru says, 
a tool which when ‘debased’ may b(‘ ‘used for wrong (‘lids' ? 

The ambivalc'nce whicli marks the attitude of many former 
satyagraliis (those who employ or ‘offer’ satyagraha) is part 
of a general and greater confusion which settled in ujion intc'r- 
pretCTS of satyagraha once Gandhi was no more leading the 
great experiment. To no small extemt this confusion follows 
upon tlie failure* either to d(4incat(! the method in terms of 
practical rules of ]iroc<‘dure or to formulate the philosophy of 
action which informs and conditions the technique. ‘Satya¬ 
graha’, the name, has been seized upon to dcscrilxt many 
forms of opposition to government, and to explain almost any 
direct social or political action short of organized violence*. 
Throughout India local ‘satyagrahas’ have been reported al¬ 
most daily. Partisans readily turn major public issues into 
satyagraha objectives; threat and counter-threat arc couch(*d 
in terms of resort to satyagraha. Those w4io claim th(*se 
‘satyagrcihas’ and those who criticize alike appear to acce})t 
them as ‘satyagraha’. 

Is, then, satyagraha to be equated wdth demonstration,with 
shouting of slogans,with fasting, with strike and with boycott ? 
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Is satyagraha no more than the generic term for all organized 
efforts in opposition which do not include overt violence? If 
this were so,the difference between Gandhian satyagraha and 
mass demonstration for a given political objective would be 
reduced perhaps to the factor of Gandhi himself. Such an 
analysis cannot, however, satisfy anyone who has troubled 
to examine the procedures, and the progress, the assumptions 
and the behaviour involved in satyagraha movements of the 
Gandhi genre. There are charactc^ristics which clearly mark 
out one tyj)e of action as different from others. Properties 
peculiar to satyagraha can be described, and it is therefore 
])()ssible to establish which movements are and which are not 
0) be properly classified as satyagraha. To make this distinc¬ 
tion is valuable for those who would interpret the current 
]:)rocess('S of political and social change in India; and for those 
wlio would pursue Gandhi's ‘experiments with truth’ or ex¬ 
tend them to other fields of action, to distinguish is essential. 

As one threads his way through the Gtindhian experiments 
([uestions of another sort pose themselves. These questions 
i entre upon the role played by Indian tradition, and more 
specifically, by Hindu tradition. When the evidence is sifted 
one is struck by the conclusion that the significant contribu¬ 
tion of Gandhi lay not in any revival of traditional forms or 
method, but in a transformation of traditional concepts in 
such a way that only the symbols remained familiar—for the 
symbols w^ere made by Gandhi to stand for a quite different 
set of values. 

Gandhi’s owm use of traditional teims to describe new 
approaches tends, to be sure, to obscure the essential elements 
in satyagraha. The problem here—for Indian and Westerner 
alike —is to probe beyond the traditional garb in which expla¬ 
nations of satyagraha are clothed. Had this technique of 
action been developed in another cultural matrix, by another 
leader, it might well have been couched in terms immediately 
familiar to the rationalist and the humanist. But in the 
absence of an explicit formulation of satyagraha, there 
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developed an easy and imprecise identification of terms, a 
habit which persists today. For not only is satyagraha 
inaccurately equated with non-violence and with passive 
resistance, but satyagraha is also loosely identified with such 
further Gandhian concepts as sarvodaya. 

To clarify the confusion which arises from this faulty 
identification of Gandhian concepts, it may be helpful to note, 
in passing, that there are at least three categories into which 
Gandhian notions may be classed: they are, simply stated, 
Gandhian objectives, Gandhian principles, and Gandhian 
means. The overall objectives for Gandhi were these two: 
swaraj, which, in its broadest political sense, meant independ¬ 
ence, and sarvodaya (literally, ‘uplift of all') which loosely 
described the ideal society towards which he worked. Follow¬ 
ing the achievement of political independence, sarvodaya 
became the primary* Gandhian objective, and it is towards 
this ideal that leading contemporary Gandhian figures of In¬ 
dia are still working.*** Prominent among Gandhian principles 
are non-violence, adherence to truth, and dignity of 
labour. 

Finally, Gandhian means include not only satyagraha, 
which remains the premier technique thus far developed, but 
also Bhoodan (literally, ‘land-gift’), a movement for volun¬ 
tary sacrifice of land inaugurated in 1951 by Vinoba Bhave, 
as well as Nai Talim, the system of basic education which 
centres all instruction around a craft and is ideally self- 
supporting. 

Other efforts or objectives given the name Gandhian may 
be considered ancillary to those here noted. We may call them 
Gandhian policies. Such, for instance, arc the subsidiary ob¬ 
jectives of prohibition and removal of untouchability, and the 
programme for social and political decentralization. These 
may be understood as characteristics of sarvodaya, the ideal 
society. It is such subsidiary objectives as these which make it 
quite correct to characterize certain of the Directive Principles 
of State Policy laid down in the Constitution of India as 
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Gandhi-influcnced. In the same way Panchayat Raj legisla¬ 
tion, which aims at revitalizing self-government in the 
villages, and the Bhoodan Yajna legislation, which facilitates 
the collection and distribution of land, may be said to be 
influences of Gandhi on contemporary legislation. 

We arc here concerned with that part of the Gandhian 
impact which centres upon satyagraha, the premier Gandhian 
means. As analysis of the function of the concept of satya¬ 
graha within and upon Gandhian political thought indicates 
that satyagraha provides the key to an understanding of 
Gandhi’s political philosophy. One cannot, of course, turn to 
the writings of Gandhi for a definitive statement in political 
theory. Gandhi was a political actionist and a practical phi¬ 
losopher; he was not a theorist. His writings abound with in¬ 
consistencies—one result of his persistent habit ol thinking 
in public. Whatever philosophical formulations he made were 
inspired by and directed towards the solving of immediate 
problems. The unsophisticated explanations which Gandhi 
offered for his methods, his objectives, his policy, and creed 
were part of a programme of action. They should not be 
interpreted in terms cither of theory or of practical master- 
planning. 

The vast body of Gandhi’s writing consists of opinions in 
the form of short sermons to those who sought his advice, or 
concise statements in reply to critics. The problems with 
which he dealt range from experiments in dietary reform to 
high policy considerations. He wrote only four works of book 
length.’** Other books ascribed to Gandhi are collections of 
articles, pamphlets and speeches organized by subject or by 
period.^ One must turn to files of the weekly publications^ 
and to collections of his correspondence to follow the evolu¬ 
tion in Gandhi’s thinking. 

From the wealth of material offered in Gandhi’s editorials 
and popular periodical articles one can extract a Gandhian 
philosophy. In so doing it is possible to emerge with a system 
of ethics, a way of life, a metaphysical formula, or a religion 
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complete with ritual and hagiology. But it is only after a 
rigorous consideration of the historical realities of specific 
satyagraha campaigns, together with an analysis of the rela¬ 
tionship of Gandhi’s teachings to those campaigns, that a valid 
theory based upon the Gandhian experiment can be formu¬ 
lated. 

Satyagraha is a word coined during the movement of Indian 
resistance in South Africa to the Asiatic Law Amendment 
Ordinance introduced into the Transvaal Legislative Council 
in 1906. Gandhi explains that lie first called the movement 
‘passive resistance’, but as the struggle continued he became 
aware that ‘some new principle had come into being’. He 
then announced through the pages of his newspaper, Indian 
Opinion^ that a prize would be given for the best name in¬ 
vented to designate the movement. One competitor suggested 
the word ‘sadagraha’, meaning ‘firmness in a good cause’, 

‘I liked the word, but it did not fully represent the whole 
idea I wished it to connote. I therefore corrected it to 
“Satyagraha”. Truth (Satya) implies love, and firmness 
(Agraha) engenders and therefore serves as a synonym 
for force. I thus began to call the Indian movement 
“Satyagraha”, that is to say, the Force wliich is Vjorn of 
Truth and Love or non-violem e, and gat e up the use of 
the phrase “passive resistance”. . . 

From the first use of the word ‘satyagraha’ in South Africa 
to Gandhi’s last days in New Delhi" Gandhi not only wrote 
elucidations of the term, but strove to understand and to ex¬ 
plain its implications as the technique evolved. The number 
of satyagraha efforts undertaken in India during Gandhi’s 
life-time is impossible to determine. It is well within a con¬ 
servative estimate to suggest that during the period from 
1917 which marks the first large-scale satyagraha led by 
Gandhi in India (that of the peasants in the indigo fields of 
Champaran) to the time of Gandhi’s death in January 1948, 
there were hundreds of group satyagraha movements. 
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In examining satyagraha as it has been applied in historical 
situations on the Indian scene I shall have occasion to use 
such words as force^ violence^ injury. A note on definitions 
may help to clarify the chapters which follow. 

Force I take to mean the exercise of physical or intangible 
power or influence to effect change. Violence is the wilful 
application of force in such a way that it is intentionally in¬ 
jurious to the person or group against whom it is applied. 
Injury is understood to include psychological as well as 
physical harm.® Non-violence when used in connexion with 
satyagraha means the exercise of power or influence to efl'ect 
change without injury to the opponent. 

In considering the use of non-violent in contradistinction to 
violent force, the question of coercion arises. Coercion has 
been defined^ as ‘the use of either physical or intangible force 
to compel action contrary to the will or reasoned judgement 
of the individual or group subjected to such force’. Despite 
the protestations of a few followers of Gandhi that satyagraiha 
is always persuasive and never coercive’^ the method docs 
contain a positive element of coercion. Non-cooperation, 
boycott, strike—all of these tools which may be used in satya¬ 
graha involve an element of compulsion which may effect a 
change on the part of an opponent which initially was 
contrary to his will—and he may suffer from the indirect 
results of these actions. But there remains a significant 
difference between non-violent and violent coercion. 

The difference between violent coercion in which deliberate 
injury is inflicted upon the opponent and non-violent coercion 
in which injury indirectly results is a difference of such great 
degree that it is almost a difference of kind. Certainly this 
tends to be true in cases of extended and intensive use of 
violence in the one case and of non-violent coercion in the 
other. Withholding of services or profits may cause a very 
real discomfiture to the opponent, and he may interpret this 
as serious injury—but compared with physical destruction 
and deliberate undermining of morale, possibly coupled with 
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extreme distortion of truth (as in the use of certain types of 
psychological warfare), the contrast is significant. Beyond 
this difference of degree, there arc yet other distinguishing 
elements. In the case of non-violent coercion there is a 
willingness on the part of the one who would coerce to submit 
himself to suffering; in contrast, one who uses violence to 
coerce intentionally causes suffering to his opponent. In one 
of the few scliolarly works published on the problem of non¬ 
violent resistance, Clarence Marsh Case contrasts violent and 
non-violent coercion in these words: 

‘The non-violent coercion is, and ought to be, a two- 
edged sword. In other words, it causes, and it is well 
that it should cause, inconvenience and suffering to those 
who wield it, as well as to those against whom it is in¬ 
voked. In this it is exactly contrary to violent methods; 
fora principal reason accounting for the appalling growth 
of terrorism in modern times, is the unfortunate fact that 
the development of fire-arms and high explosives carries 
no automatic check and penalty for all who use them. As 
for the methods of non-violent coercion, particularly the 
strike and the boycott, the public usually stands more or 
less in a position to determine which way the blow^ shall 
fall, that is, which party to the controversy shall suffer 
the greater loss. It is well that this should be so, for it 
is not in the interest of the general good that any grouj> 
of men should exert irresponsible power ... we hold that 
there is a most vital, salutary, and socially necessary con¬ 
nexion between the open, truthful, self-denying spirit of 
passive resistance and the constructive use of non-violent 
coercion in any of its forms. . . 

The term coercion may carry an odious connotation for 
those who tend to think in terms of the application of physical 
force as its primary characterization. But, precisely defined, 
coercion is the application of either physical or moral force to 
induce another to do something against his will.^^ Now it may 
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be argued that an appeal to the conscience of an opponent by 
self-suffering which results in a change of the opponent’s be¬ 
haviour is injurious to the extent it means the loss of face or 
the mental discomfiture of the opponent. Injury of this type, 
and to this extent, is willingly admitted in the later stages of 
satyagralia, although it is never initially intended and efforts 
arc made to mitigate it. 

Satyagraha allows for several stages of winning over an 
opponent. The first stage is characterized by persuasion 
through reason. The subsequent stages enter the realm of per¬ 
suasion through suffering wherein the satyagrahi attempts to 
dramatize the issues at stake and to get through to the op¬ 
ponent’s unprejudiced judgement so that he may willingly 
come again onto a level where he may be persuaded through 
rational argument. Finally, if persuasion by reason or by suf¬ 
fering docs not succeed, the satyagrahi may resort to non¬ 
violent coercion characterized by such tools as non-coopera¬ 
tion or civil disobedience. Professor Case denies a contradic¬ 
tion in the term non-violent coercion, and he comments, at the 
outset of his essay, that the combination of non-violent and 
coercion ‘is not the outcome of a preconceived notion, but 
represents a working arrangement, to which the writer came 
naturally during the course of a prolonged effort to find sepa¬ 
rately the working efficiency of these two principles of human 
conduct, neither of which was found to function rightly 
alonc’.^^ Throughout Gandhi’s experiments with satyagraha 
there appears to be an element of coercion, coercion whose 
sting is drawn by its non-violent qualification. 

By one interpretation it is possible to argue that satyagraha 
is the heart of every Gandhian pronouncement, that satya¬ 
graha is the reagent of every concept with which Gandhi iden¬ 
tified himself. For satyOy derived from the Sanskrit root sat^ 
means truth, and agraha^ from the classical Sanskrit root grah, 
means grasp.^ Gandhi’s description of his life’s efforts as 

* More precisely, satyagraha is a compound of two Sanskrit nouns, 
satya ‘truth* (from sat ‘being’ with a suffix -ya) and agraha ‘firm 
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‘experiments with truth’ and of himself as a persistimt satya- 
grahi (one who practises satyagraha) could lead to the rione- 
too-meaningful conclusion that satyagraha describees every 
effort at understanding and thereby every reasoned opinion 
or every intuited belief which takes the undefined name of 
truth as its motivation and its goal. SucJi an interpretation 
leads to the conclusion that a satyagrahi is either merely a 
‘seeker after truth’, which is virtually meaningless, or oru* who 
has adopted the Gandhian system of morals and values 
according to which Gandhi himself, as the authority, ordered 
‘the good life’. It is the latter construction which commonly 
leads to the opinion that a satyagrahi must be a vegetarian, 
must obscTve brahmacharya (continence), must develop apari- 
graha (non-possession) and must manifest other ideal Gandhian 
attributes. But the concept of satyagraha on the one hand 
is eminently more than an anarchical moral principle and, on 
the other, it does not make requisite those aspects of Gan¬ 
dhian teaching which specify rules of individual self-living. 
It is essential rigorous!)’ to differentiate satyagraha as tei hni- 
que of action from those specific considerations of right-living 
with which Gandhi also concerned himself. For satyagraha, 
as I shall show, is basically an cthic-princij)le the essence of 
which is a social technique of action. 

In the concluding commentary on the challenge sat)^agraha 
poses to Western political theory, I ])ropose the hypothesis 
that means in political theory have been eclipsed by ends. It 
may be appropriate here to suggest further that those theories 
have proved most effective whic h have most l igorously dealt 
with the means to achieve their j)olitical goals. By most effec¬ 
tive I mean most readily adopted and most strictly applied. 
Contrast the appeal of and the subsequent political action 
based upon the theory of the French Utopian Socialists with 
that following upon the theory of Marxist-Leninist Socialism. 


grasping’ (a noun made from Uic v<‘rb agrahy which is the root grah 
‘seize, grasp’ with the verbal prefix a ‘to, 1(»warcls’). 
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Both had goals of economic and political equity; both were 
rigorous criticisms of existing political aims and methods. But 
French Utojnan thought restricted itself to the meagre con¬ 
sideration of structuring an ideal society and gave but slight 
attention to tlie manner in which that ideal could be achie¬ 
ved. I'hc means were far removed from practical actionist 
techniques; they were expected to follow upon, or automati¬ 
cally to accompany, a priori reorganization of the political 
and social structure. With the Marxists a method was 
introduced and elaborated for realizing the specified goal. 

On the other extreme of political thought, consider the 
range of degren- of effectiveness stretching betw('('n the theory 
of a Thomas Carlyle, based on the aristocratic leader, and a 
similar theory issuing from Nietzsche into modern Fascism. 
Despite common goals of a rigid political structure ('ntailing 
the subservience of the many to the exalted few, the de¬ 
sirability and need for permanence and status, th(' glory of a 
hcro-dictat('d society—despite these common goals, the 
achievement of Fascism in gaining an impressive following 
and in rigorously conducting the aflairs of State eclipses the 
efforts of Carlyle in the annals of the history of political 
theory. Whatever may be said by way of explaining the 
achievement differcmtial in terms of the time and place of 
appeal, the fact remains that Nietzschcan, Fascistic theory 
glorified the means, whereas Carlyle contented himself with 
suggestions as to the role and efforts of great men. With 
Carlyle there was no grand programme of war and courage 
and the letting of blood for the glory of the act itself. The 
action programme, the concentration upon the means, 
again marks the difference. 

WhcrcvcT means have been seriously treated in Western 
political thought, success with theory has tended to be the 
more pronounced. But as I shall try to show, Western political 
thought has usually been content with the treatment of means 
as abstract method, on the one hand, or as social and political 
machinery, on the other. The Gandhian experiment suggests 
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yet another level on which the treatment of means may func¬ 
tion both for theory and in practice. The manner in which 
satyagraha rc'places an end-serving with an end-creating 
function, and the challenge which such a substitute poses 
for our present social predicament, is suggested in the 
chapters which follow. 
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T lake it, Mr Gandhi, that you are the author of the satya- 
graha movement.’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘Will you explain it briefly?’ 

And so Lord Hunter, as Chairman of the official 
Commitlee appointed to inquire into the first nationwide 
satyagraha movement in India, opened his examination of 
Mohandas Gandhi.^ ‘It is a movement,’Gandhi explained, 
‘intended to replace methods of violence and a movement 
based entirely upon truth. . . 

It was as a technique of action ‘intended to replace meth¬ 
ods of violence’ that satyagraha made its appearance, first in 
South Africa, and later in India. The philosophy which 
infused it was not conceived, full-blown, as a logically consis¬ 
tent, systematic statement. But as the technique evolved on 
the field of social and political action, the philosophical 
iissumptions and the pattern of value fundamental to its 
operation were laid before those who came to inquire, or to 
challenge, to adopt or to oppose. 

There are a few precepts essential to satyagraha. The de¬ 
gree to which the action technique functions effectively may 
well be determined by the extent of understanding which the 
satyagrahi (one engaged in satyagraha) has of these basic 
elements and the skill with which he applies them in the 
course of active conflict. The failure to grasp these funda¬ 
mentals, the failure to discover the manner in which their 
delicate articulation constitutes the process of satyagraha,may 
lead to the adoption of outward forms which resemble the 
Gandhian technique but wliich are scarcely different from 
traditional methods of strike, of fasting, or of demonstration. 
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To explore the Gandhian meanings of the concepts truth, non¬ 
violence, self-sujjmng, is to approach the fundamentals of 
Gandhian pliilosophy. But the further exploration of the 
relationship of each of these elements to the others and the 
understanding of such relationships in terms ot the role of 
the individual as satyagraha’s ultimate referent, is essential 
to an understanding of the technique. 

Truth 

‘Satyagraha is literally holding on to Truth, and it means 
therefore Truth-force.' What is this ‘truth' which Gandhi 
incorporated as an essential clement of his ])rcniiertcchnique ? 
How docs it become a ‘force’, and how docs it n^lalc' to man’s 
action on the field of conflict? 'It cxcIikU'S the use of vio¬ 
lence,’ Gandlii asserted, ‘because man is not capable of know¬ 
ing tlie absolute truth andtherefore not competent to punish. 

The search for truth has long occui^icd tin* minds of men. 
The concept of the infinite, the absolute', has takt'U many 
forms, its role in religion and philosophy issuing at times in 
disquieting dogma. In India, the* Hindu tradition Jiolds out to 
man the ])ossibility of ultimate n'ali/ation of the al)solute: the 
consummatiejn of man's strivings is his idintifuation with the 
Godhead, and such is the mexining of man's self-n*alization. 
Gandhi, in defining his ])ersonal goal, held with other Hindus 
that his life's endeavour was ultimately to 'sec God lae e to 
face’. His acceptance of the absolute followed the Hindu 
understanding, and his personal \ i('W' of God w as the Hindu 
view of the all-pervading Brahma. But Gandhi was fully 
aw^are that the absolute cannot be known l)y the yet unful¬ 
filled human mind. Gandhi never claimed to know truth in 
any absolute sense, and he repeatedly reminded others that 
man’s inability to know the truth required that he maintain 
an unceasingly open approach to those w ho would differ with 
him. He had discovered, early in his application ol* satya- 
graha, ‘that pursuit of truth did not admit of violence being 
inflicted on one’s opponent but that he must be weaned from 
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error by patience and sympathy’. For, he added, 'what app¬ 
ears to be truth to the one may appearlobe errortothe other’.^ 
To achieve his own self-realization, Gandhi made his life 
into ‘numerous experiments with truth’. In ‘holding on to the 
truth’ he did not suggest that such truth need be or could be 
a universally valid object of acknowledgement. He said, 
simply, 

‘. . . I am but a seeker after Truth. I claim to have found 
the way to it. I claim to be making a ceaseless effort to 
find it. But I admit that I have not yet found it. To find 
Truth completely is to realize oneself and one’s destiny, 
that is, to become pcTfect. 1 am painfully conscious of 
my imperfections, and therein lies all the strength 1 pos¬ 
sess, because it is a rare thing for a man to know his own 
limitation.’^ 

And, so, Gandhi, in search of an absolute truth, concerned 
himself more intensively with the means whereby the realiza¬ 
tion of sucli truth might be advanced. The ‘truth’ concept 
which enters into the technique of satyagraha is clearly not 
that of the absolute. As he pursued his experiments with 
satyagraha the relative character of truth as an operative 
principle became the stronger. Satyagraha, the technique, 
developed at once as the tool whereby Gandhi dealt with 
practical social or political problems and the statement of his 
philosophical beliefs. Commenting on the derivation of the 
word satyagraha, Gandhi wTOte: 

‘The word “Satya” (Truth) is derived from “Sat”,which 
means being. And nothing is or exists in reality except 
Truth. That is why “Sat” or Truth is perhaps the most 
important name of God. In fact it is more correct to say 
that Truth is God, than to say that God is Truth .... 
it will be realized that “Sat” or “Satya” is the only 
correct and fully significant name for God.’^ 

* Toung India, July 30, 1931, p. 196. For a note on the distinction 
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Early in his public comments on the truth concept, Gandhi 
had identified God with Truth. In 1925, in a talk with Chris¬ 
tian missionaries in Darjeeling, Gandhi had said that for him 
‘God and Truth are convertible terms’.^ The following year 
in an address at \Vardha he had declared: . to me Truth 

is God and there is no way to find Truth except the way of 
non-violence,’^ When he was later (in 1931) asked by a 
group of conscientious objectors in Switzerland why he re¬ 
garded God as Truth, Gandhi explained how he had come to 
belit've that the phrase ‘God is Love' was inadequate and 
how he had further concluded that God is I'ruth. H(‘ then 
added that he had found it n(‘cessary to go a stej) further 
and to say that rrutli is God. 

‘You will see the fine distinction between the two state¬ 
ments, “God is rnith" and “ rruth is God". 1 came to 
that conclusion after a continuous and relentless searc h 
after truth which began fifty yc'ars ago. I then found that 
the nearest approach to truth was through love/' 

This ‘fine distinction' has been taken by some commenta¬ 
tors to be of substantial significance. N. K. Bose interprets 
the change as relieving a satyagrahi from the necessity of any 
theological or at least any specific theological belief. 

‘W^ith liis changed creed, he could easih accommodate 
as fellow-seekers those who looked on Humanity or any 
other object as their god, and for which they were })re- 
pared to sacrifice their all. By enthroning Truth on the 
highest pcdc‘Stal, Gandhi thus truly became a catholic, 
and lost all trace of sc‘})aratcncss from every othcT honest 
man who worshipped gods other than his own.'*^ 

It may have be en with Gandhi's deliberate change in the 


between Knowing and Being in the Hindu truth concept, see J. H. Muir- 
head, ‘The Hindu Idea of IVuth’ in S. Radhakrishnan, ed., Mahatma 
Gandhi: Essays and Reflections on His Life and Work (2nd. (‘d.; London: 
Allen & Unwin [1949]), pp, 197-200. 
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Structuring of his theological statements that be consciously 
allowed for the freer construction of satyagraha. Again, this 
can be but another example of Gandhi’s philosophical formu¬ 
lations following upon his practical experiments and his 
efforts in applied ethics. In the autobiography he wrote: 

‘There are innumerable definitions of God, because His 
manifestations are innumerable. They overwhelm me 
with wonder and awe and for a moment stun me. But I 
worship God as Truth only. I have not yet found Him, 
but I am seeking after Him. I am prepared to sacrifice 
the things dearest to me in pursuit of this quest. . . . But 
as long as I have not realized this Absolute Truth so 
long must 1 hold by the relative truth as I have conceived 
it. That relative truth must meanwhile be my beacon, 
my shield and buckler.’® 

However inadequate Gandhi’s philosophical statements 
may appear to the philosopher, his efforts to explain his 
understanding of such concepts as truth have direct bearing 
upon the development of the technique, satyagraha. He 
concerned hims(‘lf with such concepts to the degree that they 
affected human behaviour. In elucidating his view of truth 
he wrote to a friend: 

‘In “God is Truth’ is certainly docs not mc'an “equal 
to” nor does it merely mean, “is truthful”. Truth is not 
a mere attribute of God, but He is That. He is nothing if 
He is not That. Truth in Sanskrit means Sat. Sal means 
Is. Therefore Truth is implied in Is. God is, nothing else 
is. Therefore the more truthful wc are, the nearer we are 
to God. We are only to the extent that we arc truthful.’^® 

Such fragmentary efforts at ontological or epistemological 
statement were developed in the course of his action in the 
field of human interrelationships. As Gandhi pursued his ex¬ 
periment with truth, the concept settled solidly into the 
sphere of ethical consideration. The emphasis became 
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increasingly centred upon the problem of means. The means 
became more and more specific, while the end—the indivi¬ 
dual realization of God, which is Truth—increasingly 
indeterminate. In 1924 Gandhi had written in Toung India: 
T want to see God face to face. God I k?ww is Truth. For me 
tlie only certain means of knowing God is non-violence- - 
ahimsa —love.’^^ As Gandhi's experiments proceeded he 
c \‘olvcd the concept of non-violence—a concept of means- - 
and as he did so, his concept of God became the freer. But 
the relative character of Gandhi’s concept of God was made 
explicit as early as 1919 when Gandhi’s examination by the 
Hunter Committee developed the following exchange 
between the Committee’s counsel and Gandhi: 

‘Your satyagraha doctrine, so far as I understand it, in¬ 
volves the pursuit of truth and in that pureuit you invite 
suffering on yourself and do not cause violence to any¬ 
body else.’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘How'ever honestly a man may strive in his search for 
truth, his notions of truth may be different from the 
notions of oth('rs. Who then is to determine the truth ?’ 

‘The individual himself would determine that.’ 

‘Different individuals would have different views as to 
truth. Would that not lead to confusion?’ 

T do not think so.’ 

‘Honestly striving after truth differs in every case.’ 

‘That is why the non-violence part was a necessary corol¬ 
lary. Without that there would be confusion and worse. ’^2 

The role whic h non-violence plays as an essential element 
of satyagraha will be examined below . The Gandhian con¬ 
cept of truth, in its non-absolutistic sense, escapes some of the 
practical difficulties of ethical relativism through its inter- 
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relationship with non-violence as an operative principle in 
satyagraha. 

There is an abundance of evidence that Gandhi adopted a 
social criterion forjudging the truth in a given situation. In 
his History of Satyagrahashram, Gandhi writes with reference 
to doing penance for a wrong: 

‘The wrong act must l3e ])atent, accepted as such by all 
and spiritually harmful, and the doer must be aware of 
it. There should be no penance for inferential guilt. To 
do so might at times result in dangerous consequences. 
There should be no room for doubt in regard to the 
fault. Moreover, one should not do penance for an act, 
which one regards as wrong as his personal faith or 
opinion. It is possible that what one holds to be wrong 
today h(! might regard as innocent tomorrow. So the 
wrong must be such as is accepted by society to be so. 

I might regard the non-wearing of khadi to be extremely 
wrong. But my companion might see nothing wrong in 
it, or might not magnify it as a virtue, and so might wear 
it indifferently or not wear it at all. If I regard this as 
a failure and fast for it, it is not penance but coercion. 
There can also be no penance where the accused person 
is not conscious of having committed a wrong.’* 

Here, then, is a suggestion as to how the problem of ob¬ 
jectivity is solved in the Gandhian method. While admitting 
truth to be relative, some objective standard is established. 
The solution is in terms of ‘man, the measure’. The practical 
effect of Gandhi’s ‘experiments with truth’ is reminiscent of 
the theoretical solution offered by the German humanistic 

* Translated from the Gujarati in Harijan, 4 July 1948. The passage 
occurs in the Hindi translation in Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
Satyagraha Ashram ka Itihas, in Hindi, Ramnarayan Chaudhuri, tr. 
(Ahmcdabad: Navajivan Publishing House [1948]), pp. 17-18. 

Gandhi would allow for the employment of certain types of satyagraha 
directed towards an accused person unaware of his wrong if the matter were 
felt by the satyagrahi to be of fundamental importance. 
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materialist Feuerbach. The truth which is not absolute— 
which is not, for Gandhi, God—relates to and partakes of 
human needs. Individual man searches for truth in terms of 
the community of which he is a part. ‘The quest for Truth,* 
said Gandhi, ‘cannot be prosecuted in a cave.’ 

‘When therefore untruth was discovered in the Ashram, 

1 readily pleaded guilty for it myself. That is to say, I 
have not still attained truth as defined by me. It may be 
due to ignorance but it is clear that I have not fully 
understood truth and therefore neither even thought it 
out nor declared it, still less practised it. But granting all 
this, was I to lea\e the Ashram, and resort to some 
Himalayan c ave and impose silence upon myself ? That 
would be sheer cowardic(\ T he quest for truth cannot be 
prosecuted in a cave. Silence makes no sense where it is 
necessary to speak. One may liv(‘ in a cave in certain 
circumstances, but the common man c an be tested only 
in society.'^*'* 

Gandhi, the social actionist, frequently emphasized those 
partial manifestations of truth: honesty and integrity. 

‘Truthfulness is the master-key. Do not lie under any cir¬ 
cumstances whatsoever, keep nothing secret, take your 
teachers and your elders into your confidence and make 
a clean breast of everything to them. Bear ill-will to 
none, do not say an evil thing of anyone behind his back, 
above all “to thine own-self be true”, so that you are 
false to no one else. Truthful dealings even in the least, 
little things of life is the only secret of a pure life.’^^ 

These simpler statements^—of honesty and integrity—were 
derived from an implied social epistemology. Gandhi had 
identified truth with God. Bctc^kening an uneasiness in the 
realm of theological dogmatism, he expressed the God of his 
conception in terms relative to limitless individual interpreta¬ 
tions. When conflict resulted, he resorted to the dynamics of 
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human interrelationships for criteria to judge the truth, or its 
approximation, in a given situation. This led him, necessari¬ 
ly, back to the realm of ethics. To an understanding of the 
ethical implications of his basic metaphysic, and to action 
based u})on them, Gandhi dedicated his life. 

Gandhi’s writings and teachings had begun when he sought 
to describe and then to evolve in a rational, communicable 
manner the technique of action which he had set in motion 
on the South African political stage. If truth is God, and God 
is understood in one way by some, in other ways by others 
how, then, can one iiold on to truth’? Satyagraha is not a 
dogma. It is neither static nor substantial. Holding on to 
truth is a dynamic concept and satyagraha a technique of 
action. How, then, can one proceed to know and to hold to 
the truth? How can confusion be avoided if striving after 
truth differs in every case? The answer Gandhi gave lay in 
the further precept that truth is inseparable from ahimsa. 

Non- Violence 

The word ahinisa expresses an ancient Hindu, Jain, and 
Buddhist ethical prc'c e})t. The negative prefix ‘a’ plus ‘himsa’, 
loosely meaning ‘injury’, make up the w^ord wdiich is usually 
translated as non-violence. Yet ahimsa is eminently more than 
a negative notion. As is c haracteristic of Hindu and Buddhist 
terminology, the* negative wording implies much which re¬ 
mains unexprc'ssed. I'he full force of ahimsa^ explicitly stated, 
means ‘action based on the refusal to do harm’.^^ Albert 
Schweitzer, in his short study on Indian thought,^® calls at¬ 
tention to this further meaning of ahinisa. Etymologically, 
hinisa is the desiderativc form of han meaning to kill or to da¬ 
mage,so that himsa means to wish to kill.^ Ahimsa, then, means 

^ Hitnsa. is, more* precisely, clcrived from the root hins, to injure, kill, 
or destroy, which originally was the desiderative of tlie root han, to slay, 
kill, or damage. (Monicr Monier-Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, 
Etymologically and Philologically Arranged, New ed. enl. and improved 
[Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899]). 

Cf, Whitney, who notes that the root kins is ‘probably an abbreviated 
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renunciation of the will to kill or to damage. Gandhi refined 
the meaning: 

^Akimsa is not the crude ihing it has been made to ap¬ 
pear. Not to hurt any living thing is no doubt a part of 
ahimsa. But it is its least expression. The principle of 
himsa is hurt by every evil thought, by undue haste, by 
lying, by hatred, by wishing ill to anybody.’^" 

T accept the interpretation of Ahirnsa namely that it is 
not merely a negative state of harmlessncss but it is a 
positive state of love, of doing good even to the evil-doer. 
But it does not mean helping the evil-doer to continue 
the wrong or tolerating it by passive acquiesetaice. On 
the contrary, love, thcactivc state of Ahirnsa,requiresyou 
to resist the wrong-doer by dissociating yourself from him 
eventhough it may offend him or injure him physically.’i® 

Gandhi here identifies ahirnsa and lo\’t*. The proximity of 
this concept to the Christian charity and to the Greek agape 
is, throughout, apparent. As will he shown in Chapter III, 
this element in satyagraha has social implications expressed 
in service and requiring for every satyagraha mo\cment a 
‘constructive programme’. 

The inseparable combination of truth and love in the 
Gandhian position forms the nucleus of the Gandhian 
solution to the problem of means. 

, without ahirnsa it is not possible to seek and find 
Truth. Ahirnsa and Truth are so intertwined that it is 
practically impossible to disentangle and separate them. 
'Fhey are like the two sides of a coin, or rather of a smooth 
unstamped metallic disc. Who can ^say, which is the 
obverse, and which is the reverse ? Nevertheless ahirnsa 
is the means; Truth is the end. Means to be means must 

desiclcrativc . . .* of the root han. (William Dwight Whitney, 

The Roots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language 
[Leipzig: Breitkopf and Harfel; London: Trlibncr and Co., 1885]), 
p. 205. 
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always be within our reach, and so ahimsa is our supreme 
duty. If we take care of the means, we are bound to 
reach the end sooner or later. When once we have 
grasped this point, final victory is beyond question.’^® 

‘Truth is the end. Love a means thereto. We know what 
is Love or non-violence, although we find it difficult to 
fallow the law of Love, But as for Truth we know only a 
fraction of it. Perfect knowledge of Truth is difficult of 
attainment for man even like the perfect practice of non¬ 
violence.’^® 

To proc(‘cd towards the goal of 'Pruth—truth in the 
absolute s(‘nse^—the way must lead through the testing of 
relative truths as they appear to the individual performer. 
The testing of truth can be performed only by strict adherence 
to ahimsa —action based upon the refusal to do harm, or, 
more accurately, upon love. For truth, judged in terms of 
human needs, would be destroyed, on whichever side it lay, 
by the use of violence. Non-violence, or ahimsa^ becomes the 
supreme value, the one cognizable standard by which true 
action can be determined. 

If there is dogma in the Gandhian philosophy, it centres 
here: that the only test of truth is action based on the refusal 
to do harm. Gandhi accepted as his fellow ‘seekers after 
truth’ persons who espoused various, or no, religions, those 
who held vastly differing views as to the proper social struc¬ 
turing or constructive programming in a non-violent society. 
He admitted of error and indecision at many stages of his 
applied experiment. But the one principle to which he ad¬ 
hered to the end was this theme of ahimsa —the supreme and 
only moans to the discovery of social truths. ‘Those who join 
the Ashram have to literally accept that meaning’, he insisted. 
And ‘that meaning’ of ahimsa took him into a realm much 
higher than simply non-killing. 

‘Ahimsa really means that you may not offend anybody, 
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you may not harbour an uncharitable thought even in 
connexion with one who may consider himself to be 
your enemy. ... If we resent a friend’s action or the 
so-called enemy's action, we still fall short of this doc¬ 
trine. ... If we harbour even this thought, we depart 
from this doctrine o[ahimsa. Those who join the Ashram 
have to literally accept that meaning. That does not 
mean that we practise that doctrine in its entirety. Far 
from it. It is an ideal which we have to reach, and it is an 
ideal to be reach(‘d (‘\’en at this \ery moment, if w(‘ are 
capabh' of doing so.'-^ 

Tlie limitation on human capacity to achieve non-\ iolent 
action Gandhi recognized. As will be seen in CUiapter III, 
imperfections were expe cted and, to some extent, tolerated in 
Gandhian satyagraha movements. When wt* enejuire here 
into the further meaning of non-violent action, we arc 
brought to the third fundamental element of satyagraha, for 

‘Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious 
suffering. It does not mean meek submission to the will 
of the evil-doer, but it means the pitting of one's whole 
soul against the will of the tyrant. Working und(‘r this 
law of our being, it is possible for a single indi\ idual to 
defy the whole might of an unjust empire. . . 

Self-suffering 

‘Love never claims, it ever gives. Lov(' e\ er sufTers, ru'va'r 
resents, never revenges itself. 

‘The test of love is tapasya and tapasya means si‘lf-suff(‘r- 

ing.’24 

The classical Yogic law of self-restraint and self-discipline,, 
and the precept of tapas which means penance or austerity 
are familiar elements in the Indian culture. We shall examine 
the cultural background in Chapter IV. Here it is enough 
to understand the meaning of self-suffering, or tapasya, as a 
function of satyagraha. 
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Self-suffering in the Gandhian ethic has several essential 
characteristics which c learly mark it off from the practice of 
tapas or asceticism undertaken for its own sake. Self-suffering 
in satyagraha is directed, fim ol all, towards the moral per¬ 
suasion of one because of whom it is undertaken. It is not a 
substitute for inability to us(‘ violent means to achieve victory 
over an opponent; it is not, that is, a Sveapon of the weak’. 
Self-suffering is cl(‘arly of a different c haracter from cow¬ 
ardice; nor is it to be c‘xercised indisc riminatc^ly. Self-suffer¬ 
ing dillers from violc'ncc* in that violenc e cc^nsists cjf doing 
injury to another. 

‘Suffering injury in one’s own person is . . . of thec'ssence 
of non-violence and is the' chosen substitute for violence 
to others. It is not because* 1 value life low that I can 
countenance with joy thousands voluntarily losing their 
livc‘S for Satyagraha, but because I know that it rc'sults in 
the long run in the least loss of life, and, what is more, it 
ennobles those who lose* their lives and morally enriches 
the world for their sacrifice.'^5 

The insistence upon self-suffering has, them, an element of 
expediency in it. The rc-sort to self-sacrifice and voluntary 
submission to injury is a positive policy and is not merely a 
matter of last resort. Gandhi was carcTul to distinguish his 
method frcmi that of passive rc'sistance, which cather suggests 
lack of capacity to employ violence or tends to be a prelimi¬ 
nary step to violence. In his exposition of satyagraha in South 
Africa,Gandhi reports the comments of a well-wisher in in- 
trodiK'ing him to a public audience. The speaker observed 
that the Indians had ‘had recoui'se to passive resistance whic h 
is a weapon of the wcak'.^’ Gandhi continued to refer to the 
‘non-violence of the weak’ throughout his life whenever he 
wished to criticize his followers, or when he thought—as he 
tended to in the last months of his life—that he had failed to 
instil into others the full meaning of satyagraha as the non¬ 
violence of the strong. Satyagraha was at its height when 
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those who practised it were in a position, as they often were, 
to use violence effectively but refrained from doing so and 
invited suffering upon themselves. 

Tassive resistance may be offerc^d side by side with the 
use of arms. Satyagraha and brute force, being each a 
negation of the other, can ne\ er go together. In passive 
resistance there is always present an idea of harassing 
the other party and there is a simultaneous n^adiness to 
undergo any hardships entailed upon us by such activity; 
while in Satyagraha there is not the remotest idea of 
injuring the opponent. Satyagraha postulates the con- 
ejuest of the adversary by suffering in one's own person. 

Gandhi guarded against attracting to his satyagraha mox e- 
rnent those who feared to take up arms or felt themselves 
incapable of resistance. do believe,’ he wrote, ‘that where 
there is only a choice between cowardice and violence, I 
would advise violence.’^^ Non-violent conduct, Gandhi in¬ 
sisted, is 'never demoralizing', whereas cowardice ‘always 

‘Non-violence cannot be taught to a person who fears to 
die and has no power of resistance. A helpless mouse is 
not non-violent because he is always eaten by pussy. He 
would gladly eat the murderess if he could, but he ever 
tries to flee from her, Wc do not call him a coward be¬ 
cause he is made by nature to behave no better than he 
does. But a man who, when faced by danger, behaves 
like a mouse, is rightly called a coward. He harbours vio¬ 
lence and hatred in his heart and would kill his enemy 
if he could without being hurt himself. He is a stranger 
to non-violence.’*'*^ 

Just as ahimsa carries in the Gandhian ethic the positive 
meaning of love and goodwill, self-suffering requires the posi¬ 
tive attribute of courage. We shall see (in Chapter III) how 
the training of satyagrahis sought to develop courage and to 
inculcate discipline which could overcome fear. For: 
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‘Just as one must learn the art of killingin the training for 
violence, so one must learn the art of dying in the train¬ 
ing for non-violence. . . . The votary of non-violence has 
to cultivate the capacity for sacrifice of the highest t)'pc 
in order to be free from fear. ... He who has not over¬ 
come all fear cannot practise ahimsa to j)erfection.’^2 

Througliout his teachings on self-suffering Gandhi empha¬ 
sized the need for discrimination in inviting suffering and 
sacrific e. Submission was never an element of this concept. 
Submitting to humiliation should be strictly resisted and, 
where necc'ssary, the greater .self-suffering of the body, even 
unto death, should be invited. In every case a satyagrahi must 
refuse to do that which his conscience forbids him to do and 
must preserve the dignity of the individual though it mean 
loss of property or evcai life.*^^ 

The element of self-suffering in satyagraha is, perhaps, of 
all three fundamentals, the least acceptable to a Western 
mind. Yet,such sacrifice may well provide the ultimate means 
of realizing that ( haracteristic so eminent in Western moral 
philosophy: the dignity of the individual. In proceeding to 
consider the role of the individual in the Gandhian ethic, one 
is reminded of the observation of a contemporary Western 
thinker: 

‘Th(!re are two entirely different type's of sacrifice. It is 
one of the tragic facts of life that the demands of our 
physical self and tlic aims of our mental self can conflict; 
that actually wc may have to sacrifice our physical self 
in order to assert tlu' integrity of our spiritual self. This 
sacrifice will never lose its tragic quality. Death is never 
sweet, not even if it is sufh'red for the highest ideal. It 
remains unspt'akably bitter, and still it can be the utmost 
assertion of our individuality.’^** 

The Role of the Individual 

Gandhi's own life is the best practical example of th(' role 
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which the individual can play in society. In an age when the 
place of the individual is being challenged and the spectre of 
total mass-control is raised on every hand,Gandhi has insisted 
that no power on earth can make a man do a thing against 
his will. The technique of satyagraha provided the means and 
suggested the discipline through which resistance could be¬ 
come an active force. The element of self-suffering or sacrifice 
provided the ultimate alternative. For Gandhi, freedom and 
preservation of individual integrity were the higher values. 

'The bond of the slave is snapped the moment he (on- 
siders himself to be a free being. He will plainly tell the 
master: "I was your bondslave till this moment, but I am 
a sla\e no longer. You may kill me if you lik(*, but if you 
ke(‘p me alive, I wish to tell you that if you release me 
from the bondage, of your own accord, I will ask for 
nothing more from you. ^'ou used to feed and clothe me, 
though I could have provided food and clothing for my¬ 
self by my labour’'. . . 

Gandhi's concern for individual freedom doi'S not seek the 
elevation of the individual ego. His is not the extreme an- 
arcliist position of freedom per ic. 

'If the individual ceases to count, what is left of society ? 
lndi\idual freedom alom* can make a man \oluntarily 
surrender himself completely to the st'rvice of society. If 
it is wrested from him, he becomes an automaton and 
society is ruined. No society can possibly be built on a 
denial of individual freedom,’*’'® 

Nor is Gandhi's a stridly voluntaristic ethic. ’I'he human 
will may .scr\ e as the ultimate protection against an invaded 
freedom, but the will is not operating alone. However much 
voluntarism appears to dominate the Gandhian experiment, 
there are clear indications that Gandhi understood a certain 
undeniable influence of social institutions on the individual 
life. ‘Goondas [ruffiansj,’ he wrote, ‘do not drop from the 
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sky, nor do they spring from the earth like evil spirits. They 
arc the product of social disorganization, and society is there¬ 
fore responsible for their existence. In other words, they 
should be looked upon as a symptom of corruption in our 
body politic.’^’ 

The element which leaves no doubt as to the distance of 
Gandhi’s position Irom that of the determinist is his insistence 
upon the power of man's will together with his reason to eff ect 
change in his society. We have already hinted that Gandhian 
satyagraha avoids the practical pitlalls of ethical relativism. 
It does so by establishing an objective standard of judgement 
in terms of social criteria. Here I am suggesting that his de- 
fenc e of individual ireedoru and the power of the individual 
will, though setting him at unbrea('hable distance from deter¬ 
minism, does not lead to a strictly voluntaristic ethic. For the 
Gandhian ethic must not onl\ be decided in terms of socially 
expressed human needs; it must also be tested by non¬ 
violence. A brii'f examination of the relationship which 
the various elements in satyagraha bear to one another will 
indicate the practical procedure. 

The Relationship of the Three Elements in Satyagraha 

The truth concept as it functions in the Gandhian technique 
of satyagraha has been shown to be that of relati\ e truth. The 
objective standard by which tiuth can be judged is a human 
standard expressed in terms of human needs. The proper 
means for discovering truth in those terms cannot, then, result 
in human harm or frustrate rather than fulfil human needs— 
for in such a procedure truth would become travesty. The 
discovery of truth, or the resolution of conflict arising out of 
difference's of opinion as to what is truth, must be prosecuted 
through non-violent action. Action based on the refusal to do 
harm often requires dealing with violence which may be 
instigated by the opponent in a conflict. Self-suffering is this 
further means by which relative truth is tested. 

To the three fundamentals of satyagraha may be added 
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certain corollary elements. Truth in satyagraha leads to an 
ethical humanism. It follows that ahimsa (non-violence), 
which includes the concept of love, leads in turn to social 
service. Self-suffering—not for its own s^ikc, but for demon¬ 
stration of sincerity, and flowing from refusal to injure the 
opponent while at the same time holding to the truth—im¬ 
plies sacrifice and preparation for sacrifice, even to the death. 

Such are the principles which infuse the concept ‘satya¬ 
graha’. When these principles arc applied to specific political 
and social action the tools of civil disobedience—non- 
cooperation, non-viol(‘nt strike, constructive* programme— 
are devised. It is with these specific techniques—or, as 
Gandhi frequently said, these branches of satyagraha—that 
Chapter III is concerned. 

The Problem of Means in Satyagraha 

We shall explore below (in Chapters V and VI) the manner 
in which Western political thought has treated the ends-means 
relationship. It is suggested that traditional political theories 
have failed to deal adequately with the problem of means. 
Some have admitted defeat by uneasily relying upon tech¬ 
niques of violence as the only alternative in the last resort. 
Others have made vacant gestures in the direction of a new 
approach, but have then collapsed of their own weiglit. Still 
others have frankly embraced the means of violence, and in 
approaching an ends-means convertibility based upon vio¬ 
lence, have gone down in the ashes of total tnith destruction. 

The Western relativists have little to offer when the issue 
is drawn—for they have failed to provide an answer to the 
‘how’ which their relativism poses. Because the species is the 
first criterion of truth for a Feuerbach or a Godwin it was 
insisted that ‘that is true in which another agrees with me— 
agreement is the first criterion of truth. .. But on how 
this agreement is to be achieved once the conflict has arisen, 
political theorists have been eloquently silent. 

In Chapter VI, I shall impose a theoretical construction 
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upon the Gandhian rxpcriincnl in an attempt to sliow how 
a sort of dialectic may operate in the functioning of salya- 
graha - a dialectic which closes the breach between theore¬ 
tical change and practical action, a breach whicli ihcHegc- 
liandial(‘ctic was not intended to bridge and which Marxist 
dialectic filled with the doctrine ol economic det(‘rminism 
therc'by denying the chaiamics of a proc(‘ss which properly 
is creative. 

Here it is enough to comment tliat the element of non- 
vioh'iice in satyagraha is insejxirable from a view of truth 
which takes as its criterion the needs of man. In the quest for 
such truth, and in its propagation, it is therc'forc not possible, 
in a ])ro])er satyagraha, io inflict harm on others. In so beliav- 
ing, truth itse lf would lose* its in(‘aning. He who claims a dif¬ 
ferent version of truth from the satyagrahi’s must be con¬ 
verted by gentleness. Meanwhile, the satyagrahi must le- 
examine continuously his own position—for his op])oneritmay 
be close'r to the truth than he. Self-suffering, the third element 
of satyagraha, guarantees the sincerity of the satyagrahi’s owai 
opinions, the W'hile it restrains him from propagating uncer¬ 
tain truths. The obj('cli\'t' of satyagraha is to win the victory 
over the conflict situation—to discover further truths and to 
persuade the opponent, not to triumph over him. 

Agreement must, indeed, be achieved. In agreement, the 
Western relativists insist, lies certain criterion of truth. Agree¬ 
ment achieved through s«atyagraha implies the carrying of full 
conviction. Holding to the truth means holding to what the 
satyagrahi believes to be the truth until he is dissuaded from 
that position or any part of it. Meanwhile his effort is stead¬ 
fastly to persuade his opponent. If he suffers, if he dies, in this 
effort, he has applied the principle of self-sufftunng, and has 
asserted the truth, as he secs it—for no power on earth can 
make a man do a thing against his will. 

To avoid possible misinterpretation, it may be well to note 
here that the elfort of satyagraha to reach agreement, and to 
hold onto truth until agreement is reached, does not imply 
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that two or more persons entertaining contradictory beliefs 
need become (‘mbattlcd. Gandhi has given much evidence of 
his willingness to work wath others wdio disagreed strongly 
wdth him. So long as tliere is no serious conflict emerging from 
such association or contact, there is no need to resort to satya- 
graha. The satyagraha a})proach is ofuai that of assuming 
that those w'ho disagree arc each simply holding to a limited 
\iew' of truth.It is only when beliefs come into serious 
conflict— w^heii basic needs or impulses or desires are frustra¬ 
ted—that satyagraha becomes apj)ropriatc. 

Gandhi has referred to non-violence as being both the end 
and the im^ans. In a prayer speech in New Delhi shortly be¬ 
fore his death he commented,once again, that means and ends 
are con\’erlil)le terms.lliis convertibility in the Gandhiari 
doctrine is based uj)on non-violence. 

A more precise statement of the ends-means relationship 
operating in satyagraha is indicated by Shridharani’s })hrase 
describing th(’ means as Hhe end in proctrss and the ideal in 
the making’.^ In the operation of satyagraha, where the pro¬ 
tagonist is prepared to revise his opinion and his goal if he is 
persuaded of their falsity, there is little room for static ends. 
Perhaps the most characteristic cjuality of satyagraha is the 
flexibility in ends which an emphasis on means implies. This 
is not to suggest that a satyagrahi is a weak or easy opponent. 
He may persist to the death without relaxing his hold on the 
original posilion which he took to be truth. But, significantly, 
he may easily be won over. His dogma—if such a thing can 
be alleged of him—lies in adherence to a means, to a tech¬ 
nique, which has, as we have seen, specific moral elements at 
its base. But what action in these terms may mean—what it 
may lead to as a social, or political, or individual end—is 
highly unpredictable. 

‘People say that I have changed my view, that I say today 

*Krishiialal Shridharani, War Without Violence (New York: Har- 
court, Brace [1939]), p. 316. I shall explore further the ends-means 
problem in Chapter VI. 
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something different from what I said years ago. The fact 
of the matter is that conditions have c:hanged. I am the 
same. . . . There has been a gradual evolution in my 
environment and I react to it as a Satyagrahi.''^^ 

Throughout Gandhi’s writings runs the quiet insistence that 
individual will and reason can effect social and ])olitical 
change. Satyagraha is tlic tcchnicjuc he developed to p(jint its 
direction. 
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SATYAGRAHA AS APPLIED SOCIO- 
POLITICAL ACJ’ION 

Sa’I'Yagraha is a technique of action. It is charac terized by 
adherence to a stated truth by ini'ans of behaviour which is 
not violc'nt but which includes self-suffering. It seeks to eflcct 
change and it ojieratc'S within a conflict situation. As do all 
techniques of action for effecting change, it eniplo)'s force. 
The charactcT and the result of the force of satyagraha are 
essentially different from those of con\ entional violent— 
techniques of action during conflict. 

Satyagraha may use any of several forms of non-violent 
action. Those* which were most commonly employed during 
tlie nationalist movc'immt in Irulia arc non^cooperalion and 
civil disobedience, Constructive proiiramme is a positive aspect 
of satyagraha in action, and is tin: concomitant of resistance- 
action. 

Non-cooperation may include strike, walk-out, hartal and 
resignation of offices and titles. In principle, non-cooperation 
is simply the refusal to cooperate with a requirement which 
is taken to violate fundamental ‘truths’ or refusal to cooperate 
with those responsible for such violations. 

Civil disobedience is the direct contravention of specific 
laws and may includ(* such activities as non-payment of taxes. 
Jail-going is a special non-resistan(X\ undcrUikm in a 

* Voluntary closing of shops and businesses, usually for a twenty-four 
hour period. 

t It must be kept firmly in mind that non-resistance docs not describe 
satyagraha. Much confusion of thought on Gandhian techniques arises 
from the failure to distinguish at all limes between the active resistance 
undertaken in satyagraha and the occasional non-resistant cflTert of such 
activities as inviting imprisonment. This chapter should make clear the 
inadequacies of such words as ‘passive resistance’ to express the func- 
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•civil disobedience programme. The civil character of satya- 
graha is maintained by the inviting of and the voluntary 
submitting to the sanction provided by the law for action 
contrary to the legal norm. 

A special word should be said about fasting and its place in 
Gandhian satyagraha. Gandhi frequently wrote on the 
dangers of considering any fast a part of satyagraha. 'rhe 
majority of fasts, he declared, w(Te nothing more than 
‘hunger strikes undertaken without j)rcvious preparation and 
without adequate thought’. He repeatedly warned against 
the indiscriminate use of the fast and was well aware that 
often ‘there is violence behind such fasting'.^ Although 
Gandhi fully believed that fasting could be a most ‘(!(reclivc 
weapon’ in the armoury of satyagraha,- he recogniz(*d that 
its use must be carefully determined. 

‘Fasting is a fiery weapon. It has its own science. No one, 
as far as I am aware, has a perfect knowledge of it. 
Unscientific experimentation with it is bound to be harm¬ 
ful to the one who fasts, and it may even harm the cause 
espoused. No one who has not earned the right to do so 
should, th(!refore, use this weapon. \ fast may only be 
undertaken by him who is associated with the person 
against whom he fasts. The latter must be directly con¬ 
nected with the purpose lor which the fast is being 
undertaken.*^ 

In general, fasting may be used as an adjunct to other 
forms of satyagraha. It should not be considered a form of 
satyagraha in the sense of mass action. The development of 
Representative satyagraha’ in which individuals are selected 
to represent the group in olfering'^ satyagraha may, however, 
make use of the fast. 

tioning of satyagraha. It must also be insisted that ‘non-resistance’ in 
no way characterizes satyagraha and describes only a step in a civil 
disobedience effort. 

* To ‘offer’ satyagraha means to perform an act of satyagraha. 
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The Essentials of Satyagraha in Action 

If one were to lay out a handbook for the conduct of a mass 
satyagraha campaign based upon the experience with satya¬ 
graha in India, the three first chapters might well deal with 

(1) fundamental rules governing the campaign, (2) the code 
of discipline, and (3) the steps through which the campaign 
is to be pursued. Among the points which should enter into 
such a guide are those outlined below. 

FUNDAMENTAL RULES^ 

(1) Setf reliance at all times. Outside aid may, in the 
proper circumstances, be accepted, but should never be 
counted upon. 

(2) hiitiative in the hands of the satyagrahis. Through 
continuous assessment of the conflict situation satyagrahis 
should, by means ol constructive efforts where possible, by 
positive resistance where indicated, or by the tactics of per¬ 
suasion and adjustment, press the movement ever forward. 

(3) Propagation of the objectives^ strategy and tactics of the 
campaign. Propaganda must be made an integral part of 
the movement. Education of the opponent, the public, and 
participants must continue apace. 

(4) Reduction of demands to a minimum, consistent with truth. 
Continuing reassessment of the situation and the objec- 
tivt‘S with a view to possible adjustment of demands is 
essential. 

(5) Progressive advancement of the movement through steps 
and stag(\s determined to be appropriate within the given 
situation. Decision as to when to proc(‘ed to a further 
phase of the satyagraha must be carefully weighed in the 
light of the ever-changing circumstance, but a static condition 
must be avoided. However, direct action is to be launched 
only after all other efforts to achieve an honourable settle¬ 
ment have been exhausted. 

(6) Examination of weaknesses within the satyagraha 
group. The morale and discipline of the satyagrahis must be 
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maintained through active awareness (by members and lead¬ 
ers alike) ol any development ofimpati(‘nce, diseouragement, 
or breakdown of non-violcnl attitude. 

(7) Persistent search for avenues of cooperation with the adversary 
on honourable terms. Every elfort should be made to win 
over the opponent by helping him (where this is consis¬ 
tent with the satyagrahi's true objectives) thereby demon¬ 
strating sincerity to aehiev(‘ an agreement with, rather than a 
triumph over, the adversary. 

(8) Refusal to surrender essentials in negotiation, Satya- 
graha excludes all compromise which affects basic principles 
or essential portions ol valid objectives. Care must be exer¬ 
cised not to engage in bargaining or barter. 

(9) Insistence upon full agreenmil on fundamentals before 
accepting a settlement. 

CODE OF UISGIPLINK 

The following points were laid down by Gandhi as a code 
for volunteers in the 1930 movement 

(1) Harbour no anger but suffer the anger of the opponent. 
Reiuse to return the assaults of the opponent. 

(2) Do not submit to any order given in anger,even though 
severe punishment is threatened for disobeying. 

(3) Refrain from insults and swearing. 

(4) Protect opponents from insult or attack, even at the 
risk of life. 

(5) Do not resist arrest nor the attachment of property, 
unless holding property as a trustee. 

(6) Refuse to surrender any property held in trust at the 
risk of life. 

(7) If taken prisoner, b(*have in an exemplary manner. 

(8) As a member of a satyagraha unit, obey the orders of 
satyagraha leaders, and resign from the unit in the event of 
serious disagreement. 
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(9) Do not expect guarantees for maintenance of de¬ 
pendents. 

S'l EPS IN A SATYAGRAIIA CAMPAIGN® 

The oullini‘ below is applicable to a rnov^ement growing out 
of grievances against an (‘stablished political order. These 
steps could be adapted to other conflict situations. 

(1) Negotiation aiid arbiiralion. Every eflbrt to resolve the 
conflict or rc'dress the grit'vance through established channels 
must bc' ('xhausled before the further steps arc* undertaken. 

(2) Preparation of the group for direct action. Immediately 
upon recognizing the cxistcuice of a conflict situation which 
might lead to direct action, motives are to b(‘ carc'fully 
examined, exercises in seU-disciplinc initiated, and the fullest 
discussion launched within the' group regarding issue's at stake, 
appropriate' procedures to be undertaken, the circ umstance of' 
the o})poncnts, the climate of ])ul)lic opinion, etc. This step 
often included, for Indian satyagrahis, purificatory fasting. 

(3) Agitation. This stc]) incluck's an active propaganda 
campaign togethc-r with such demonstrations as mass-mc'et- 
ings, parades, slogan-shouting. 

(4) Issuing of an ultimatum. A final strong aj^peal to the 
opponent should be made explaining what further stc'ps will 
be taken if ikj agn'crnc nt can bc! reached. The wording and 
manner of presc'iitation of the ultimatum should offer the 
wich'st scojie for agreemc'nt, allowing for fac:e-saving on the 
part of'the: opponent, and should prc'sent a constructive solu¬ 
tion to the problc'in. 

(5) Economic boycott and forms of strike. Picketing may 
be widely employed, together with continued demonstrations 
and educ.ation of the public. Sitting dliarna (a form of sit- 
down strike) may be employed, as well as non-violent labour 
strike, and attempts to organize a general strike. 

(6) Non-cooperation. Depending upon the nature of the 
issues at stake, such actic^n as non-payment of taxes, boycott 
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of schools and other public institutions, ostracism, or even 
voluntary exile may be initiated. 

(7) Civil disobedience. Great care should be exercised in 
the selection of laws to be contravened. Such laws should be 
either central to the grievance, or symbolic. 

(8) Usurping of the functions of government, Shridharani 
calls this ‘assertive satyagraha’. Fullest ])r(‘paralions arc 
necessary to make this step effective. 

(9) Parallel government. The establishment of parallel 
functions should grow out of step (8), and these should he 
strengthened in such a way that the greatc'St possil^le coopera¬ 
tion from the public can be obtained. 

The specific action which is to be undertaken in a given 
satyagraha movement will, of course, 1)C‘ detc'riiuned by the 
nature of the circumstance its(‘lf. As in the extensive and in¬ 
tensive preparations for violent combat, much depends ui)on 
discipline, leadershij), ])reparation, steadfast ])urpose, and the 
adaptation of basic principles and procedures to specific cir¬ 
cumstances. An analysis of historic satyagraha campaigns in 
India indicates din'ctionsin which preparation f or satyagraha 
might be developed to stnnigthen such movennents and to 
avoid potential weaknesses. Gandhi and other Indian leaders 
accepted all who would join their campaigns, lliey devclo]3(‘d 
tactics and rules as they moved to mei't well-advanced situa¬ 
tions of conflict. Had they been able to select their crusaders 
and to train them for their respective roles in the satyagraha 
operation, the movements might w(‘ll have been e\'en more 
dramatic. Even so, the degree of succ:ess with which they 
met is especially striking w^hen one considers that tin y worke d 
on an ad hoc basis, and that they dealt w ith a mass populace 
W’hich had no prior understanding of the technicpics involved 
and very few of whom had any consistent disci])liiie in the 
application of these techniques. 

Satyagraha or Duragraha ? 

Before introducing an outline of several representative 
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movements which occurred in India during Gandhi’s lifetime, 
it may be well to call to mind that there are movements which 
in some respects resemble satyagraha but which do not meas¬ 
ure up in essentials to the genuine Gandhian technique. How, 
then, is one to judge whether or not a movement is indeed 
satyagraha ? 

At the outset, let us recognize that no movement can be 
expected to achieve perfection in its procedure or effec t. 
Violent combat, as is well-known, has a strikingly low efli- 
c'iency rating. The construc tive programme aspect of satya¬ 
graha lends to such a campaign a distinct initial advantage. 
Nc‘vcrthc‘less, no combat procedure, non-violc'nt or violent, 
will operate with complete efficienc y eithc'r in elTecting disc i- 
plinc or in advancing according to ])lan and tactic. Persisting 
satyagraha campaigns have met with a liigli dc'gree of success, 
and many have achieved the complc‘te elimination of physical 
violence, but p('rhaj)s none has remained ])erfec tly non¬ 
violent throughout its many aspects. In raising the question 
as to how^ a satyagralia moveunent is to be distinguished, we 
are not concerned with the degree of success of that move¬ 
ment either in its approach to the ideal or in winning the 
objective's set before its participants. The' quc‘stion is not one 
of degree, but of kind (allowing, of course, for the ever-present 
possibility of a difference of degree so great as to approach a 
difference in kind). The c[uestion of distinguishing between 
satyagraha and what Indians c all duragraha (stubborn persis¬ 
tence) centres upon some eminently characteristic qualities. 

Perhaps the most evident of the distinguishing character¬ 
istics of a true satyagraha lie within its programme ol* action. 
The first question to ask about a given movement to deter¬ 
mine its true character, is one which would test the extent to 
which it has followed the steps leading from the initial insis¬ 
tence upon exhausting available channels for settling the 
dispute, through the further steps, especially those involving 
persistent efforts to achieve agreement without the humilia¬ 
tion of the opponent. A proper satyagraha effort through mass 
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action would show evidence of having proceeded, in general, 
through such steps as outlined al)ovc. The fullest publicity 
regarding the intentions of those involved in the campaign 
would necessarily have been made available. Efforts to mini¬ 
mize hardship for the opponent would also be in evidence. 
The constructive programme of a movenumt is yet another 
earmark of proper Gandhian satyagraha. Has the movement 
undertaken positive, constructive steps with a view to provid¬ 
ing services to its own mcmibers and to the public, and even 
in some cases, to the opponent? Readiness to accept the 
penalties provided by the law is, again, ty])ical of satyagraha, 
just as resort to legal defence is uncharacteristic. A genuine 
satyagraha campaign is, throughout, active and constructive, 
aggressive' and synthesizing. Insistence upon arriving at the 
truths of the situation, together with persistenc e in exploring 
new and creative a|)proaches, arc fundamental. 

At once one can eliminate simple fasting or simple demon¬ 
stration or strike, for they clearly do not fulfil the essentials 
for a movement qualifying as satyagraha. At most, fasting or 
demonstration or strike may be used during some stage of a 
satyagraha campaign; in themselves thc'y are nothing more 
than the action which each respective name signifies and so 
should not be called satyagraha. 

Upon examining movements which have recently taken 
place in India under the name satyagraha, it is possible to 
classify many as hunger-strikes, sit-down strikes, boycott, or 
duragraha. Many of the teachers’ strikes of recent years in 
India thus failed to justify themseh es as Gandhian satya¬ 
graha; the agitation on the part of orthodox Hindu groups 
for seizure of Kashmir could scarcely be called a Gandhian 
satyagraha movement; the demonstrations undertaken prior 
to 1953 in the Telugu-speaking area of South India for a 
separate Andhra State did not constitute genuine Gandhian 
satyagraha. (This is not to suggest, of course, that participants 
in those movements could not have been Gandhi-like in 
character, nor do I intend in any way to detract from their 
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d('volion to or to pass any judgement on the justice of their 
respecti\e causes.) Some of tliesc actions succeeded, for 
diiragraha, like violence, may well succeed in achieving limited 
objectives. But it is essential, 1 believ(‘, to understand that 
not evc'ry movement is ipso facto satyagraha merely because it 
a\'()ids physically violent resistancc‘. 

A review of the contcanj^orary history of political events in 
India suggests that duragraha and demonstration, strike and 
fasting— uiuUt the name of satyagraha -are the techniques of 
th(' day. Certainly they are more easily organized, less de¬ 
manding in tt'rms of leadership and control, than Gandhian 
satyagraha.Oftentimes they are quite spontaneous in develop¬ 
ment and are readily assign(‘d the name satyagraha. An 
examination of these movements on the basis of crit(Tia sug¬ 
gested h(!re would bring substantial doubt to bear upon the 
genuineness, in terms ol satyagraha, of many recent resistance 
campaigns. Howevc^r, thcri^ have been several remarkable, 
g('nuine, and instructive satyagraha campaigns in the post- 
Gandhian period in India. Of these, perhaps the two most 
notable occurred in widely separated parts of India: in Man- 
bhiirn district, Bihar, and in Surat district, Bombay. During 
the early stages of the Manbhum movenK'nt, satyagraha, j 3 ur- 
sued against great odds,dis})layed manifest adhercaiee to basic 
principles, and proceeded step by step even to the point of 
maintaining a system of local governme^nt (through the crea¬ 
tion of po])ular panchayats) which came into conflict wdth 
state authority. The Pardi satyagraha in Bombay State, a 
imu'li better publicized movenKait, was organized and led by 
Praja Socialists against thc! State government of Bombay.'^ 
This movement was pressed through the several steps of a 
proper satyagraha campaign and finally succeeded in win¬ 
ning governmi^nt action on the satyagraha’s objective of return 
of grasslands to (iiltivation. A study of these and other move¬ 
ments in contemporaryindia would serve further to illuminate 
the processes inv'^olved in applied Gandhian satyagraha.In the 
following pages I have attempted brief analyses of five satya- 
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graha campaigns during the Gandhian era and hav(' tried to 
demonstrate how and why they are satyagraha, not duragraha, 
even though none was one hundred per cent uon-violent or 
successful and one faik'd in a very im])ortaiit respect. 

An Analysis of Five Salyagraha Campaigns'*^ 

The five examples of satyagraha outlined b(‘low have b(‘eii 
selected to illustrate th(‘ use of the t(‘cliniqu(^ for widely di- 
verg('nt objectives in different social or politic al situations and 
by different social groups against various ty|)es of opposition. 
The selection was, indeed, a difficult oik^, for recent Indian 
history })rovides hundreds of satyagraha. inovcnnents within 
many environments. My cfioice has at times been influenced 
by the availal)ility ^)revidence, although some important and 
better-documented movements have here been omitted in 
favour of others which illustrate the opcTation of the techni¬ 
que within particular circumstances, fvvo of the campaigns 
included were not k^d by Gandhi, a factor which inllucnced 
their selection inasmuch as my purpose is to dc'seribe the 
technique rather than Gandhi’s role as a leader. One of the 
campaigns outlined illustrates the use of satyagralia in belialf 
of untouchables against an entrenched Bi'ahman group; an- 
otlxcr describes a peasant movement against local and state 
government; a third deals with a campaign launched by 
labourers against mill-owners. Two of the movements were 
all-India campaigns conducted for political objectives and 
directed against the central government. 

To introduce some consistency into the treatment of these 
satyagraha movements—and the better to test them for their 
genuineness as true satyagraha—I have* outlined each accord¬ 
ing to the following ten points: 

1. Dates, duration, and locale 

2. Objectives 

3. Satyagraha participants and leadership 

* The reader whose primary interest centres upon political philosophy 
may wish to skip the outlines which follow and to rejoin the text on p. 102. 
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4. Participants and leadership of the opposition 

5. Organization and constructive programme 

6. Prc'paration for action 

7. Preliminary action 

d. Action 

9. Reaction of opponents 

10. Results 

Summary analyses, whicli follcjw the outlines of the five 
movements, consider how closely the icspective campaigns 
approached the satyagraha idc'al and wherein they failed, and 
illustrate how these movements were true satyagraha in the 
sense in which we have used the term. 

THE VVKOM TEMPEE ROAD SATYAGRAHA^ 

Dates^ duration^ and locale 

(1) Spring 1924 to autumn 1925. 

(2) Pursued over sixteen months. 

(3) The village Vykom, State of I'ravancore, at the 
southern tip of India, 

Objectives 

(1) Immediate: To remove the prohibition upon the use 
by untouchables of roadways passing the temple. 
This was a serious disability inasmuch as it required 
untouchables to take a long, circuitous route to 
reach their dwellings. 

(2) Long-range: A step towards ridding Hinduism of the 
‘blot’ of uiitouchability. 

Satyagraha participants and leadership 

(1) Character of leadership: Among the initiators of the 
movement was a Syrian Christian. However,opinion 
favoured Hindu leaders because of the reform objec¬ 
tive. Local Hindus took up the prominent leadership 
roles. Gandlii, who kept in touch with the campaign 
from the beginning, was not its leader and was not 
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in Travancorc until laic in the movement, when he 
was instrumental in securing a concession from the 
State government. 

(2) Character of participants: Hindus, bodi untouch¬ 
ables and caste (including orthodox) Hindus pro- 
vid(‘d the majority of participants. SikJis from tlie 
Punjab oflen d direct support by opening a kitchen 
to feed satyagrahis, but upon Gandhi’s recommenda¬ 
tion, they w(a'c replaced by h^cal Hindus so that 
orthodox Hindu opponents might not be offended. 

(3) Number of participants : Active satyagrahis residing 
in the camp established lor the volunteers were! 
about 50. Many others cooperated, with estimates of 
total participants varying from 600 to ‘tliousands’. 

Participants and leadership of the opposition 

(1) Orthodox Hindus* An occasional untouchable was 
numbered among the opposition, but the majority 
were high caste Hindus, especially Brahmans. An 
orthodox Hindu society, the Savarna Mahajana 
Sabha, supported the Brahman position throughout 
the struggle. 

(2) Police of the State of Travancorc. 

(3) Members of the Travancorc Legislative Council, llie 
majority on the Council supported the orthodox 
position. 

Organization and constructive programme 

(1) Camp headquarters: A satyagraha ashram (camp) 
was established early in the campaign. 

(2) Constructive activity: Daily maintenance and camp 
routine were made an integral part of the movement, 
with satyagrahis assigned cither maintenance duties 
or direct action duties. A high degree of self- 
sufficiency was attained. Hand-spinning, building 
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of a school, and other constructive efforts were 
continued during the movement. 

Preparation for action 

(1) Prayer: A religious tone was given the movement, 
with prayer meetings an important part of ashram 
life. 

(2) Tnstruciion in satyagraha: Participants in the cam- 
])aign engaged in discussion of the principles under¬ 
lying satyagraha. Emphasis was laid upon under¬ 
standing the viewpoint of their orthodox opponents, 
and upon winning them ov('r through persuasion. 

Preliminary action 

(1) Negotiation: Among the efforts made to negotiate a 
settlement was a deputation to State authorities. 

(2) Agitation : Efforts were made to attract public atten¬ 
tion to the disabilities of the Vykom untoiu'hablcs. 

Action 

First phase: 

(1) Procession of untouchables and caste Hindus 
taken along the foibidden road. Refusal to re¬ 
taliate when attacked and beaten by Brahmans. 

(2) Submission to arrest. A second procession along 
the road led to the arrest of satyagrahi leaders. 

(3) Replacement of leaders. Upon the arrest of 
satyagrahis, others came forward to fill their 
places, 

(4) Submission of secondary leadership to arrest. 

Second phase: 

(1) Opposition to police barricade. Upon the erec¬ 
tion by police of a barricade on the road, caste 
Hindus alongside untouchables took up posi¬ 
tions opposite the police and held them day 
after day. 
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(2) Action during monsoon. When the monsoon 
flooded the road and the police occupied their 
positions in boatSy satyagrahis continued to 
stand three-hour shifts, in some instances even 
up to shoulders in water. 

Third phase: 

(1) Persuasion of State authorities. Gandhi, visiting 
Travancore for the first time during the move¬ 
ment in April 1925, persuaded the authorities to 
remove the barricade. 

(2) AiinounceiiK'nl of intention not to take advan¬ 
tage of removal of barricade. Satyagrahis re¬ 
frained from entering the road even though the 
barricade and police cordon had been removed. 
They announced they would not enter upon the 
road until the Brahmans were fully persuaded, 
and the government declared acceptance of un¬ 
touchable use of the road. 

(3) Persuasion of Brahman opponents. Through per- 
sislenl rt'asoning supported by prayer, the op¬ 
position was won over. 

Reaction of opponents 

(1) Violence against satyagrahis by personal physical 
attack. 

(2) Imprisonment of satyagrahis following arrest. 

(3) Cessation of arrests when prisons became over¬ 
crowded. 

(4) Erection of barricade. Police built and manned bar¬ 
ricade on the roadway upon an order to prevent 
entry. 

(5) Support by State Legislative Council. Majority of the 
State Council upheld police action. 

(6) Social ostracism of satyagraha organizers. Ostracism, 
accompanied by threats of depriving participants of 
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family property and barring them from other liimily 
privileges, was especially serious. 

(7) Removal of barricades. Following Gandhi’s talks (in 
April 1925) with State authorities, police were or¬ 
dered to remove the barricades which they had 
manned daily. 

(8) Confusion over satyagraha reaction. Brahmans, who 
had expected them to re-enter tlie roadway as soon 
as police cordon and barricade were removed, were 
thrown off balance when satyagrahis refrained from 
entering the road. 

(9) Capitulation. In the autumn ol’ 1925, the Brahmans 
declared: ‘We cannot any longer resist the prayers 
that have been made to us, and we are ready to 
receive the untouchables.’ 

Results 

(1) Roads opened to all comers. The immediate objec¬ 
tive of the satyagraha had been fully achieved. 

(2) Brahman areas elsewhere opened. In other parts of 
India this campaign had repercussions, with the 
opening to untouchables of areas and temples for¬ 
merly closed to them. 

(5j Conditions of untouchables improved. Through an 
extension of the construedve programme, the 
general condition of untouchables w^as improved. 

(4) Long-range results: The campaign constituted a 
major turning point in the fight against untouch- 
ability. 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF THE VYKOM TEMPLE ROAD SATYACiRAHA 

The Vykom satyagraha measures up to the greater part 
of the satyagraha ideal. The position of‘truth’ to which the 
participants clung was the right of every human individual to 
pass along a public road® without discrimination on the basis 
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of caste. The method employed in asserting this 'truth’ was 
that of non-violent demonstration and contravention of the 
custom which they took to be unjust The action appears to 
have been scrupulously non-violent although there were times 
when questionable action such as scaling the police barricades 
was urged on the part of supporters. 

Self-suffering was characteristic of the attitude of the satya- 
grahis. They persisted in courageous offering of satyagraha 
throughout the sixteen months, suffering physically both from 
attacks of their orthodox opponents and from the inclemency 
of the weather which, during the monsoon, forced them to 
stand waist-deep in water. After the police cordon had been 
withdrawn, they persisted in peaceful satyagraha to bring 
about the persuasion of their opponents before entering upon 
the road in dispute. 

The constructive character of the effort and the exemplary 
conduct of the participants were at all times in evidence. 
Members of the satyagraha camp not only maintained their 
own services, but by daily spinning contributed to the Con¬ 
gress khadi fund and to the All-India Deshabandhu Memo¬ 
rial Fund.^® In this way they identified the Vykom movement 
with the independence struggle. They retained a flexible 
leadership and adapted their programme to accord with the 
opinion of those who criticized the acceptance of support 
from non-Hindu communities, conceding the desirability of 
preserving the campaign’s character of'reform from within’. 

The emphasis on persuasion was never lost sight of. Reli¬ 
gious sensitivity of the opposition was scrupulously consid¬ 
ered. It was this consideration which Gandhi expressed in 
Toung India, 1 May 1924: 

‘Satyagraha is a process of conversion. The reformers, I 
am sure, do not seek to force their views upon the com¬ 
munity; they strive to touch its heart. Outside pecuniary 
help must interfere with the love process if I may so 
describe the method of Satyagraha. Thus viewed the 
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proposed Sikh free kitchen, I can only regard, as a 
menace to the frightened Hindus of Vykom. 

‘There is no doubt in my mind about it that the ortho¬ 
dox Hindus who still think that worship of God is incon¬ 
sistent with touching a portion of their own co-religionists 
^ and that a religious life is summed up in ablutions and 
avoidance of physical pollutions merely are alarmed at 
the developments of the movement at Vykom. They be¬ 
lieve that their religion is in danger. It behoves the or¬ 
ganizers therefore, to set even the most orthodox and the 
most bigoted at case and to assure them that they do not 
seek to bring about the reform by compulsion. . . 

Propaganda attending the struggle was perhaps less an 
integral part of the campaign than is desired in ideal satya- 
graha. It was incidentally supplied by the publicity given the 
movement by Gandhi’s statements in Toung India and by the 
interest of the national press in the controversy. The satya- 
grahis themselves did not publish literature on the struggle. 

Contravention of the religious customaiy rule (comparable 
to civil disobedience in campaigns of resistance to govern¬ 
ment) went hand-in-hand with negotiations and talks with 
State officials and with the orthodox opposition. 

The initiative was only occasionally lost by the satyagrahis. 
Perhaps the most difficult stage began after the police cordon 
had been removed, Satyagrahis, without losing equilibrium 
in the action, continued their demonstration in efforts to 
persuade the Brahmans. 

At no time were the satyagrahi demands excessive. The 
issue was clear and at no point did the satyagrahis compromise 
their immediate objective of opening the road to all comers. 
There was, however, an attitude of understanding towards the 
adversary. Before terminating their action, satyagrahis in¬ 
sisted upon and secured full agreement with the opponent. 
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THE BARDOLI CAMPAIGN OF PEASANTS AGAINST THE GOVERN¬ 
MENT OF BOMBAY^ ^ 

Dates^ Duration^ and Locale 

(1) Officially began 12 February 1928; concluded 4 
August 1928. 

(2) Movement continued for six months. 

(3) Action took place in Bardoli taluka in Surat district, 
Bombay Presidency. 

Objectives 

(1) The immediate^ single objective of the direct action: 
To persuade the government to launch an impartial 
enquiry into the enhancement of the land revenue 
assessment in Bardoli. 

(2) Nature of the basic grievance: Through arbitrary 
machinery of the Revenue Department, the Bombay 
government had, in 1927, enhanced the assessment 
in Bardoli taluka by a nominal 22 per cent which, 
when applied, amounted in some cases to as much as 
60 per cent enhancement. (Jurisdiction of the civil 
courts in matters of revenue assessment had been 
excluded by a special Act of the Legislature.) 

( 3) Claims of the Bardoli peasants: 

(a) The rate of enhancement was unjust. 

(b) The rate had been established without full 
and appropriate investigation. 

(c) The tax official’s report was inaccurate, 

(d) An increase in the tax was unwarranted. 

(4) Further implications of the movement: Though this 
campaign was limited to the local objective, it was 
explained by Gandhi that similar conditions existed 
in other parts of India and that the Bardoli expe¬ 
rience would exercise a wide influence. The duty to 
resist arbitrary unjust levies was a universal duty. 

, ^Whatever awakens people to a sense of their 
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irwngs/ Gandhi wrote in I'oung India (8 March 
1928), 'and whatever gives them strength for dis¬ 
ciplined and peaceful resistance and habituates them 
to corporate suffering brings us nearer Swaraj.’ 

Satyagraha participants and leadership 

(1; Commander of the campaign: Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, who was invited by the people to come to 
Bardoli to lead tliem in a struggle for redress of'their 
grievances. 

• 2) Secondary leadership: Constructive workers includ¬ 
ing two Muslims who had worked with Gandhi in 
South Africa. From outside the district also came 
several women including a Parsi from Bombay City. 

(3) The role of Gandhi: Gandhi supported the campaign 
through his writings in Young India, He visited Bar¬ 
doli six months after satyagraha had been launched 
and then placed himself under Sardar Patel’s com¬ 
mand. 

(4) Active satyagrahis (Volunteers’): Numbered about 
250 and included Hindus of all and no castes, Mus¬ 
lims, a f(!w Parsis. Several thousand Kaliparaj (ab¬ 
originals) cooperated with the movement. Women 
freely participated and led some of the central ac¬ 
tion. 

(5) Sympathizers and cooperators: Most of the people of 
the taluka (total population was 87,000) ultimately 
cooperated. Initial reluctance on the part of money¬ 
lenders, village headmen, subordinate officials, but 
later many of these joined the campaign, the officials 
resigning their positions. 

Participants and leadership of the opposition 

( 1) Officials of the Revenue Department. 

(2) Police of the district re-enforced by contingents of 
Pathans (Muslims of the North West Frontier 
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Province) brought from Bomba/ City (described as 
^strong-arm’ men). 

(3) TAe Governor of Bombay who declared the issue to 
be: ‘whether the writ of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor is to run in a portion of His Majesty’s 
dominions, or wlietluT the edict of some unofficial 
body of individuals is to be obeyed. That issue . . . 
is one which Government is ]n'e]3ared to Tne(‘t with 
all the pow('r which Government ])ossesscs.’ 

Organization and constructive programme 

(1) Nucleus organization: The four centres of constiuc- 
tive work already established in the taluka. 

(2) Expanded organization: AVith Bardoli village as 
headquarters, a total of 16 satyagraha camps were 
established at various villages within the taluka, 

(3) Publicity Of ice: From headquarters, a daily news 
bulletin was issued, as were occasional pamphlets 
and speeches of Sardar Patel. Initially 5,000 copies 
w’cre printed at Surat (centre of the district) and 
distributed through the satyagraha organization free 
of charge to peasants of Bardoli. Later an increase in 
copies to 14,000 made' possible circulation of this 
publicity to other villages and towns in the province'. 
Paid subscriptions were received from outside the 
district. 

(4) Direction of the campaign: Instructions to volunteers 
emanated from headquarters and were carried by 
satyagrahi messengers. 

(5) Constructive uwrk: Spinning and social welfare ac¬ 
tivities were continued throughout the campaign, 
with an t'mphasis upon the entire khadi programme. 
The wearing of khadi was required of satyagrahis 
and it served as a sort of uniform. 
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Preparation for action 

(1) Educating the people in the meaning of the struggle: 
Speeches by leaders emphasized the need for disci¬ 
pline and preparation to undergo hardship and 
austerity. Government reaction was expected to be 
harsh and to include imprisonment and land con¬ 
fiscation. 

(2) Using mass media of communication: Songs about 
the satyagraha were composed and taught. Mass 
meetings were held where prayers were recited, 
satyagraha songs sung, and excerpts from Gandhi’s 
autobiography read. 

(3) Eliciting response from villagers: Signatures were 
collected to the satyagraha pledge.Efforts were made 
to convert headmen to the cause by persuading them 
they should become spokesmen for their respective 
villages, rather than agents of the government. News 
bulletins from neighbouring talukas expressing sym¬ 
pathy and encouragement were circulated. 

(4) Anticipating opposition: Protests were recorded from 
those refusing to sign the satyagraha pledge. (Later, 
those who had refused were subjected to social boy¬ 
cott, but care weis taken not to deprive them of 
necessities.) Peasants were prepared to refuse to 
cultivate lands for any outside purchasers of land 
which might be forfeited. 

Preliminary action 

(1) Opposition to the Revenue Department report for the 
taluka was expressed from mid-1926. The local 
Congress Party organization published a critical 
report to show that peasants could not sustain the 
enhanced assessments. 

(2) Petitioning: A Committee organized by the Congress 
waited upon the Revenue Member of the State gov¬ 
ernment early in 1927. 
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(3) Conference held in Bardoli, September 1927, unani¬ 
mously resolved to withhold payment of the en¬ 
hanced portion of the assessment. 

(4) Patel invited to lead satyagraha following a govern¬ 
ment order (5 January 1928) to Collectors to proceed 
with collections. Patel examined the entire situation, 
then accepted presidency of the conference of peas¬ 
ants which met 4 February. 

(5) Patel initiated correspondence with the government. 
Upon the reply that the government was ‘not pre¬ 
pared to make any concession’, a resolution was 
adopted (12 February) setting forth the demand for 
an enquiry and the refusal of the peasants to pay the 
assessment until the government either accepted the 
amount of the old assessment as full payment or until 
an impartial tribunal was appointed to investigate 
the entire situation. 


Action 

(1) Non-cooperation : Peasants met revenue collectors 
w4th closed doors, or, receiving them, read extracts 
aloud from Patel's speeches and tried by argument to 
persuade them that they could not collect the 
revenue. When police re-enforcernents broke dow n 
doors and carried away equipment, peasants began 
to dismantle carts and other equipment, hiding the 
parts in different places. 

(2) Technical trespass: Women volunteers built huts and 
camped on attached lands. Peasants continued regu¬ 
lar sowing despite the change in legal status of land. 

(3) Submission to arrest: Volunteers followed officials 
everywhere, camping on roads outside official 
bungalows. When arrested, they were replaced by 
others ‘until authorities tired of the process’. 

(4) Resignation of offices: Petty village officials were 
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persuaded to resign in protest Several elected mem¬ 
bers of the Bombay Legislative Council resigned 
seats in sympathy. 

(5) Protest at the national level: The President of the 
Central Legislative Assembly placed the facts before 
the Viceroy and contributed heavily to satyagraha 
funds, pledging monthly linancial support. 

(6) Treatment of the opponents: Collectors were suj)- 
plied all needs ^at market rates’. Continued emphasis 
upon non-violence and lack of resentment was urged 
by Patel, who explained that they could ‘melt even 
the stony heart of an autocratic Ck)mmissioner’. The 
quit-rent, which was not subject to enhancement, 
was paid in full. Leaders urged that the Pathan 
‘strong-arm’police and Muslim officials especially be 
treated as friends. 

(7) Social boycott: Exercised with restraint. Those dis¬ 
covered s(‘ceding from the group were urged to pay 
‘sooner rather than later’, whereupon some, instead 
of paying the revenue, contributed to the satyagraha 
fund. 

(8) Rejection of violent tactics: Suggestions of erecting 
barricades along the roads or of puncturing tyres 
were firmly rejected. 

*9) Non-possession used as a tool: All conveniences were 
discarded, even brass vessels, with the objective 
‘. . . we will see that Government will hav^e nothing 
on which they can lay their hands’. 

10) Revision of demands: In July Patel was invited to 
confer with the Gov^ernor. The government insisted 
upon full payment before agreeing to an enquiry, 
which might then be conducted by a Revenue officer, 
possibly together with a Judicial officer. Patel ac¬ 
cepted the principle of an official enquiry provided 
it be judicial in nature and that representatives of 
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the people* be invited to give evidence. Additional 
demands were presented: 

(a) Satyagrahi prisoners to be discharged. 

(b) Restoration of all forfeited lands. 

(c) Payment at market price for (onfiscated mov¬ 
able property. 

(d) Remission of all dismissals and other ]>unish- 
ments arising from the struggle. 

Patel r(*ass(‘rted the intention of the satyagrahis to 
arrive at a solution honourabh', both to the gf>vern- 
rnent and people. 

(II) Agreement reached: On 4 August, a formula was 
agreed upon which would meet the satyagrahis’ full 
basic d(‘maiids yet save face for the government. 

Reaction of opponents 

(1) Land seizure: Widcscalc attiichment of land in pay¬ 
ment of rev('nuc. Forfeiture notices reported well 
above 1,500. 

('2) Attachment of movable property: l^olice, supported 
by Pathan re-enforccmc'nts, forcil)ly sedzed personal 
property, including utensils, cots, carts, buffaloes. 

(3) Arrests: Widescalc! arrest for obstructing ]^erform- 
ance of official duties and for criminal trespass. 

(4) Violence: Repeated instances of police violence re¬ 
sulting in personal injury. 

(5) Misrepresentation of facts: Attempts to cajole peas¬ 
ants into paying assessment by saying that a promi¬ 
nent citizen of the village had paid. One case re¬ 
ported of Collector paying the amount himself and 
pressing the receipt upon a villager in order to use 
him as an example. 

(6) Propaganda against organizers of satyagraha: Accounts 
circulated that villagers were terrorized by outside 
organizers into withholding payment. 
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(7) Announcement of exemption from delay penalty: Attempt 
to obtain payment during later months of campaign 
by promising exemption from fine if paid within 
given time. 

(8) Issue of counler-pwpaganda: The State Information 
Bureau supplied leaflets, which were distributed 
under the direction of the District Collector. 

(9) Use of minority groups: Introduction of Muslims as 
officials and police co split peasants on the basis of 
religious community; pressure on Parsis and Banias 
(moneylenders). Banias advised to keep currency 
notes on hand so that they might be attached, which 
would, in effect, amount to full payment. 

(10) Concessions: As the campaign proceeded, Pathans 
were removed from the police forces. Some villages 
were regrouped with the effect that rates of enhance¬ 
ment were reduced. The demand for an enquiry was 
finally agreed to upon the undertaking by satya- 
grahis that conditions of payment would be fulfilled. 
The wording of the agreement allowed the govern¬ 
ment to save face. 


Results 

(1) Enquiry Committee (known as the Broomfield Ck)m- 
mittee) was appointed, thus fulfilling the initial 
single demand of the satyagraha. This Committee 
investigated conditions in Bardoli and the neigh¬ 
bouring taluka, Chorasi, from November 1928 to 
March 1929. Representatives of the villagers were 
freely heard. The Committee reported that the 
people ‘though naturally not lacking in complaints, 
were entirely lacking in liostility. . 

(2) Forfeited lands restored to their original owners. 
The District Coliector, who had declared that sold 
lands would never be restored, was replaced by a 
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new Collector who accomplished the restoration of 
lands. 

(3) All satyagrahis taken prisoner were released. 

(4) Subordinate officials who had resigned during the move^ 
rnent were reinstated. 

(5) Assessment revised: The Enquiry Committee finally 
recommended an enhancement not to exceed 6i per 
cent. In the final assessmentsettlement, factors which 
the Committee had declared itself incompetent to 
rule upon were taken into consideration at the in¬ 
sistence of the peasants with the result that virtually 
no enhancement of revenue was assessed in Bardoli. 

(6) Closer cooperation was established between Hindus and 
Muslims^ moneylenders and peasants, and be¬ 
tween other sections of the community. Indeed, the 
effect extended well beyond Bardoli. As Nehru ob¬ 
served, ‘the real success of their campaign . . . lay 
in the effect it produced amongst the peasantry all 
over India. Bardoli became a sign and a symbol of 
hope and strength and victory to the Indian peasant.’ 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF THE BARDOLI CAMPAIGN 

The Bardoli campaign exemplifies a full satyagraha move¬ 
ment which proceeded through very nearly all the steps and 
abided by the fundamental rules outlined for Gandhian 
satyagraha. 

The ‘truth’ objective in Bardoli was taken to be the grant¬ 
ing of an impartial enquiry into the enhanced assessment of 
land tax. To this objective the satyagrahis clung without com¬ 
promise. They demonstrated sincerity and determination 
through enduring the penalties of arrest and attachment of 
land—penalties which followed, according to law, from the 
refusal to pay the land tax. 

Non-violent action characterized the campaign. Persuasive 
tactics were employed, including the coercive element of 
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social boycott. (The government claimed that threats of ex¬ 
communication m’i’c made bysatyagrahis.) However, vindic¬ 
tiveness appears to have been kept to a minimum and satya- 
graha leaders demonstrated their willingness to accept fully 
any person who wished to join the movement, at whatever 
stage, and also those who rejoined after having once seceded 
from it. Action towards the opponent was kept on a high level 
of non-violent non-cooperation. Necessities were provided to 
government officials, and all suggestions for resorting to 
material injury (sucli as the puncturing of tyres) were 
rejected. 

Direct action was developed only when persistent efforts 
at negotiation, petition, and other constitutional methods 
had failed to achieve redress of serious grievances. 

Preparation for the direct action campaign included exten¬ 
sive education of participants in their duties as satyagrahis. 
There is no evidence of the use of fasting as a purificatory 
measure. Through prayers, readings, and community singing 
the preparation was put on a high moral plane. 

During the agitational stage of the movement, mass meet¬ 
ings were widely organized. There was little use made of 
procession and other public demonstration, for in the case of 
Bardoli, the majority of the population could safely be as¬ 
sumed to be in favour of the satyagrahi’s objectives. The 
February 12th resolution constituted the ultimatum of the 
Bardoli satyagraha, for it announced determination not to 
pay revenue until the government should appoint an im¬ 
partial tribunal or, as an alternative, accept as full payment 
the amount of the earlier, unrevised, revenue assessment. 

Economic boycott played only a minor role in the cam¬ 
paign and took the form of refusing to supply officials and 
other members of the opposition with non-essential goods 
and services. 

The satyagraha was predominantly in the form of non-co- 
operation. The one notable element of civil disobedience was 
the insistent ploughing and planting of lands which had been 
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attached as though their legal status had not changed, Tech- 
nical ticspass was also extendexi—especially by women voluii-’ 
teers through the building of huts and the camping upon 
forfeited land. 

The final step in the movement directed against govern¬ 
ment, that of usurping the functions of governmcnlj was oiilv 
partially present in the Bardoli campaign. I’he satyagraha 
•committee without doubt was dircedng much of the life of the 
villagers throughout the taliika, especially during the latter 
months of the campaign. For an official to receive any 
services in the taluka, he had to have the permission of the 
satyagraha headquarters. This aspect of the campaign 
was especially alarming to the government in opposition. 
The question which the Governor raised as to whether ‘the 
writ of His Majesty the King-Emperor’ or ‘the edict of some 
unofficial body’ was to constitute the effective order was, 
indeed, a question of substance. 

As for the guiding rules of satyagraha, the Bardoli move¬ 
ment followed them with a high degree of consistency. The 
movement was sustained largely by the efforts of those di¬ 
rectly involved. Initiative was kept by the satyagrahis right 
up to the point of the final agreement. The govinmmcnt’s 
reaction often followed upon a successful move of the satya¬ 
graha. This was demonstrated by the government’s counter- 
propaganda measures. Specific acts of non-cooperation 
require, of course, the government to make the first move. 
The government issued final notices to pay the assessment or 
suffer forfeiture of land. Non-cooperation with the notice 
followed. This frequently involved sending letters of 
refusal, coupled with persuasive arguments, to individual 
officials urging them to resign their positions rather than press 
attachment action. 

The demands were kept at a minimum and, in the course 
of the movement they were revised—in this case, upwards— 
to include remission of penalties resulting from the movement 
itself. 
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Propaganda was certainly an integral part of this campaign 
(as it was not in the Vykom struggle). Not only did this pub¬ 
licity function to strengthen the confidence of the peasants of 
Bardoli and to control mass action, but it also secured signifi¬ 
cant aid in funds and moral support from neighbouring 
districts and, finally, from the country at large. 

A continuing assessment of the situation and an examina¬ 
tion of internal weaknesses were undertaken by the skilled 
leaders of the movement, and especially by Sardar Patel, who 
was a master at organization. New tactics were developed to 
meet specific situations as they arose. There was at no time 
an attempt to obscure the inner weaknesses of the satyagraha 
movement. The delicate problem of maintaining unity of ac¬ 
tion from the several religious, caste, and occupational com¬ 
munities within the Bardoli populace was never minimized. 
The opposition efforts to emphasize these divisions required 
skilled counter-measures. The progressive character of the 
satyagraha was evidenced in the change from an emphasis 
upon ‘fearlessness’ in the early stages of the movement to 
‘peace’ and ‘unity’ in the later stages. The strength of the 
peasant participants was persistently increased by cooperative 
activities. 

Sardar Patel, as leader of the movement, repeatedly an¬ 
nounced the desire to come to terms with the government. 
Yet, he at no time was willing to surrender the essential 
demand. When the settlement was finally achieved, Patel 
conceded the letter of the government counter-demand that 
the original tax be paid before the enquiry could be granted. 
The wording of the agreement, that ‘the conditions will be 
fulfilled’, allowed the government to save face and yet met 
the full demands of the satyagrahis for an impartial enquiry. 
Finally, there was full agreement between the satyagraha 
leaders and the government on the fundamental position 
of the peasants’ demand for an enquiry. 
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DatcSy duration^ and locale 

(1) February-March 1918. 

(2) Duration of the actual satyagraha inoveiiK'nl was 25 
days. 

(3) The dispute developed between the t(‘xlile labourers 
and the mill-(.wiiei s oi'Ahmedabad in Bombay Pres¬ 
idency. 

Objectives 

(1) Backomind: 'I’ln^ disput(' oxer the amount oi’‘dear¬ 
ness' (cost of living) all<»w anc r to be paid to textile 
w^orkei’s l)egan with the witlidravval of a spc'cial 
bonus which had been grantfxl to W'orkc'rs (in August 
1917) to pcrsuad(* {Inmi to cuntinut' work during a 
plague cjjidemic. I’he "plague bonus' in some cases 
was as liigli as 70 to 80 per cent of the workers’ 
wages, and had l)een contimu'd after dang(‘r from 
the plague had subsidt'd. ^Vhen (in January 1918) 
mill-owners made known ihcir intention of with¬ 
drawing the bonus, workers made an appi'al for at 
l(\ast a 50 per cent increase on the July salarit'S as 
a continuing cost <^f living allowance. 'They pointed 
to th(‘ sharp rise in |)rices, amounting to as much 
as iwx) to four times the old pric'cs. 

Gandhi was infonm d of tlie situation first by one 
of the mill-ow^ners, who asked that he interveiK'. He 
WTnt to Ahruedabad and b(\gan his owai inv(\stiga- 
tion. Both sidt^s agreed to submit th(’ dispute to an 
arbitration board to consist of thi'ee re]>rcsentativcs 
frcmi each side. Gandhi w as one of those appointed 
on behalf of the workers. 

The arbitration had scarcely got under way (and 
Gandhi had temporarily left Ahmedabad) when 
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labourers in some of the mills, acting upon fear of 
ihrcatened lockout, struck work. Th(‘reupon the 
arbitration broke down, the mill-owners declaring 
that they would not abide by the arbitration and 
would dismiss all the workers who were not willing to 
accept a 20 per cent increase as the living allowance. 

Upon Gandhi's further invTStigation into details 
of costs and workers’ conditions, he concluded that 
a 35 per cent increase was a just demand. He 
thereupon advised the workers to demand no more 
and no less than 35 ])cr cent. AVhen the mill-owners 
ri'jecled this demand, conflict followed. Gandhi, 
\\ ho had entered the earlier situation as a conciliator, 
became the leader of the workers, and introduced 
satyagraha as the techniciuc whereby a constructive 
solution could be achiexed. 

(2) Inmiediale objective: A 35 per cent increase in cost 
of living allowance or submission of the dispute to 
arbitration. 

Satyagraha participants and leadership 

(1) Gandhi : Peculiar to the Ahmedabad satyagraha was 
the c lose personal redationship betweem the leaders 
on opposing sides. Gandhi was a close frie nd both 
of the strikers and of the mill-owners. 

(2) Secondary leadership: Anasuya Saralihai, an eflec- 
tive labour organizer, was in the vanguard of the 
satyagraha strikers. Her brother, Ambalal Snrabhai, 
led the struggle on behalf of management. Other 
satyagraha leaders included Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Chhaganlal Gandhi, and Shankarlal Banker. 

(3) Participants included thousands (between five and 
ten thousand) of labourers in the textile mills of 
Ahmedabad. 
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Participants and leadership of the opposition 

(1) Management: Represented by the Mill Agents’ 
Grou]). 

(2) Chief leader: Ambalal Sarabhai, whom Gandhi de¬ 
scribed as the man ‘at the back of the mill-owners’ 
unbending attitude towards the strike’. Gandhi paid 
him this tribute: 'His resolute will and transparent 
sincerity were wondcrlul and caj^tured my heart. It 
was a pleasure to l)e pitched against him.’ 

Organization and constructive programme 

(1) Self-suf iciency principle: Gandhi insisted that during 
the strike period, the labourers earn a living by 
undertaking other labour. Many were employed in 
building a weaving school at the Gandhi ashram. 

(2) Welfare activities: Gandhi and other leaders instruct¬ 
ed labourers in sanitation, rendered medical and 
other assistance, and organized the (ollcction of in¬ 
formation with regard to living conditions among 
labourers. Out of the ex}>eriencc of this struggle 
emerged the Ahmedal)ad Textile Labour Association 
with its extensive programme of welfare benefits to 
members. 

(3) Daily information bulletins were issued. 

(4) Organized daily meetings tackled emerging prob¬ 
lems. 

Preparation for action 

(1) Injunctions laid upon the satyagrahis: 

(a) No viohaice. 

(b) No molestation of‘blacklegs’, 

(c) No dej^eiidencc upon alms, but self-support 
through other labour. 

(d) No surrender, however long the strike. 

(2) Satyagraha pledge repeated daily at meetings: 

(a) Not to resume work until the 35 per cent 
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increase was secured (based on wages of the 
previous July). 

(b) Not to indulge in mischief, quarrelling, rob¬ 
bing, plundering, or abusive hmguage or cause 
damage to mill-owners’ ])ropcrly, but to be¬ 
have p(*acefully during the period of lockout. 

Action 

(1) Dcnionstrations: Daily parades were taken through 
the streets of Ahmedabad with banners reading 
^Ek tek" (united resolve). 

(2) Response to end oj lockout: Following the mill- 
owners’ announc enKait that the mills would be open 
to all who w^ould accept a 20 per cent increase, some 
workers wavered in the* strike resolve. Gandhi intc*n- 
sifi(‘d his a])peal to the labourers to remain firm, 
insisting upon the justice of a 35 per cent increase. 

(3) Fasting: Ujron signs of weakness within the labour('rs’ 
ranks (including menacing attitudes towards black¬ 
legs) Gandhi declared: ‘Unless the strikers rally and 
continue the strike till a settlenK'iit is reached, or till 
they k^ave the mills altogether, 1 will not touch any 
I'ood.’ Gandhi actcal upon this resolve. He dissuaded 
labourers from fasting with him, but many sliared 
the fii St day of his fast. 

(4) Rejection of first offer: On the third (‘veiling of the 
fast, Ambalal Sarabhai, leader of the mill-owmers, 
offered immediately to corueck' 35 per cent if 
Gandhi would keep away from the labourers ‘for 
all time in future’. Gandhi rej(‘cted this 'exorbitant’ 
demand, and at the same time acknowledged the 
coercive elcmenl in his fast. 

(5) Agreement: In resyionse to the representation that 
the mill-owners also had their own ‘pledge’ to keep 
(of not granting more than 20 per cent increase), 
Gandhi agreed to settle the dispute by arbitration 
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and to compromise on details of the settlement. The 
following formula, suggested by Gandhi, was 
accepted by the mill-owners: 

(a) Workers were to resume work the following 
clay (20 March) and on that day they would 
gel a 35 per cent increase; on the sec:ond day 
of work (21 March) U)ey would receive a 20 
per cent iiiciease. 

(b) Vrnm the third day (22 March) they would 
receive an increase in the amount decided by 
the arbitrator (but n<»t to exceed 35 per cent). 

(c) Professor Anandsliankcr Dhruva, Vice-Princi¬ 
pal of Gujarat College, was to be the Arbi¬ 
trator. 

(d) During the period before the announcement 
of the aw\ard, workers were to be paid an in¬ 
crease of 272 per c:ent. 

(el The amount of increase decided upon by the 
Arbitrator w^as to be adjusted against the 21\ 
per cent, i.e., if the arbitration award was in 
exc(*ss of 27i, then employers w^ould pay the 
additional amount, retroactively; if the award 
was less than 271 per cent, the wx>rkers would 
refund the dilferencc. 

(6) Acceptance of the settlement by workers: Gandhi broke 
his fast upon the announcement of the settlcmient. 
Leaders from different sections of labour made 
speeches expressing gratitude and accepted the dis¬ 
tribution of sweets by the employers. (This is a tra¬ 
ditional manner of celebration and the expression of 
satisfaction.) 

Reaction of opponents 

(1) Lockout: Imposed by the mill-owners on 22 Feb¬ 
ruary. 
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(2) End of lockout: All workers invited to return to work 
on the basis of a 20 per cent increase. (12 March.) 

(3) Counter-propaganda: Leaflets were issued in an at¬ 
tempt to refute the case of the satyagrahis. Data on 
living costs presented by the satyagrahis challenged. 
Mill-owners’ statement advised workers that they 
could earn more by ‘^attending more carefully to 
their work’ and suggested that mills were not run 
‘out of love for humanity’. 

(4) Circulation of rumours: Rumours intended to weaken 
the stand of the strikers w^ere reported to have been 
circulated by the mill-owners. 

(5) Negotiations ivith Gandhi: Leader of the mill-owners 
(Ambalal Sarabhai) offered to concede the increase 
to induce Gandhi to terminate his fast. Asked 
Gandhi to keep away from labourers ‘for all time in 
future and leave matters between us and the workers 
entirely^ to us’. 

(6) Capitulation: Agreed to Gandhi’s formula for sub¬ 
mitting the dispute to arbitration. 

Results 

(1) Arbitration of dispute, 

(2) Decision: Full 35 per cent increase on July pay 
granted to all mill-hands, together with the 7^ per 
cent additional increase for the period elapsed 
between the time of resumption of work and the 
announcement of the award. Decision was announ¬ 
ced 8 October 1918. 

(3) Public reassured by peaceful behaviour of strikers: A 
British officer summed up Ahmedabad reaction by 
reporting that he had never seen or heard of such a 
peaceful struggle. 

(4) Long-term effects: The development of the Ahmeda¬ 
bad Textile Labour Association with a constitution 
pledging members to truth and non-violence, and a 
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programme including medical aid, maternity bene¬ 
fits, education, physical culture, recreation, and 
social reform activities-—a pioneer in labour union 
organization in India. 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF TIIK AHMF.OAHAD LABOUR SATYAGRAHA 

A primary characteristic of the Ahmedaliad labour satya- 
graha was the use of the fast as an instrument of non-violent 
force. Gandhi admitted the coercive character of this fast, and 
in his autobiogra]ihy declared that it ‘was not free fr<»m a 
grave defect’. For, he explained, his close and cordial relations 
with the mill-owners mad<^ it certain that his fast 'could not 
but affect their decision’. He had undertaken tltc fast because 
of the lapse on the part of the labourers and to stiffen their 
determination to keep the no-work pledge. He recognized ‘as 
a satyagrahi’ that he should not fast against the mill-owners 
but ‘ought to leave them free to be influenced by the mill- 
hands’ strike alone’. Upon his insistence that they not let his 
fast influence them, Gandhi tells us that the mill-owners ‘re¬ 
ceived my words coldly and even flung keen, delicate bits of 
sarcasm at me, as indeed they had a perfect right to do’.'» It 
is clear, then, by Gandhi’s own judgement, that the Ahmeda- 
bad movement did not measure ujt to ideal satyagraha. But 
that the movement does qualify as satyagraha, in the sense in 
which I have described the technique, can be seen by exam¬ 
ining its further characteristics and the steps followed 
throughout its procedure. 

The sotaal justice underlying the demand for increased al¬ 
lowance constituted for this movement the ‘truth’ factor. 
Arbitration of the dispute was a possible alternative. Non¬ 
violence was observed with slight transgressions into ‘menac¬ 
ing’ attitudes towards blacklegs. The element of self-suffering 
was present both in the workers forfeiture of pay and in the 
fasting of Gandhi. The preparation of the workers to under¬ 
take work unfamiliar to them, and especially work which 
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oftentimes they considered beneath them, was a new depar¬ 
ture in labour action. Skilled workers were persuaded by 
satyagraha leaders to do such work as carrying heavy loads of 
brick for a building project at the ashram. Other constructive 
elements of satyagraha (such as sanitation drives) were also 
present even though the duration of the strike was brief. 

'riic propaganda programme was an integral part of this 
labour satyagraha, both in the form of the scries of leaflets 
issued by satyagraha leaders and the shouting t)f slogans dur¬ 
ing processions through the streets of Ahmedabad. Efforts 
were made to effect a settlement before r(\sorting to direct 
action. Throughout the struggle, the initiative remained 
with th(' satyagrahis altliough there was very little positive 
non-violent aggiTSsi\'(‘ action. The inner weaknesses of the 
labourers were evident, and Gandhi's decision to fast was 
an admission of those weaknc'sses. 

'fhe Ahmedabad movement illustrates the role wliich arbi¬ 
tration may play in the course of satyagraha. The conviction 
that the dt‘mand had been kept as low as was consislcmt with 
hruth’ was subje('t to the constant readiness incumbent upon 
a satyagrahi to concede that he may have been in error, and 
his preparation to be so persuaded, Satyagrahis in this case 
had neither been dissuaded from th(‘ir initial demand of the 
35 per cent increases, nor had they persuaded tlndr opponents 
to concede the demand. At any stage in a satyagraha move¬ 
ment, arbitration may enter as a tool for settling the dispute 
provided the satyagrahis are satisfic'd that the climate has im¬ 
proved to a point where arbitration will be fair and effective. 
In Ahmedabad it h<id bec'ii the breakdown of arbitration in 
the first instance wliich had precipitated the struggle. The 
satyagraha succeeded in changing the situation to the point 
where arbitration could again be undertaken. Satyagrahis had 
nothing to lose, Gandhi was convinced, from submitting the 
dispute to a third party insofar as the satyagraha demand had 
been kept as low as possible. He was fully prepared to j)ress 
the case before the arbitrator and to expect a favourable de- 
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cision. This confidence was, in fact, justified, for the full 35 
per cent was in the end awarded. Clearly, satyagrahis take 
some risk in submitting their demands to arbitration, for they 
eigne to abide by the judgement of a third parly’s view of th(' 
'truth’. Nevertheless, a satyagrahi is bound to S(‘ek a solution 
through some form of negotiation or arbitration early in his 
efforts and, in every eas(‘, before resorting to direct action. 
If these efforts have failed (as they had in this case), one of 
the jiurposes of dina t ai lion is to establish a situation which 
will allow for arbitration. De])ending u])on the character of a 
given conflict situation, a final solution through arbitration 
may bring about the conclusion of a given satyagraha move¬ 
ment. 

The further significance of the Ahmeda,l>ad satyagraha is 
reflected in the development of the Ahmedabad Textile La¬ 
bour Association which grew' out of the work done among the 
labourers in this and subsequent labour actions. \Vriting in 
1946, G. N. Dhawan commented that the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association was ‘the most powerful lafiour union in 
the country with a membership of 55,000’ and that it was 
recognized as outstanding for its ‘indigenous character . . . 
and its system of joint arbitration and conciliation fostered by 
the influence of Gandhiji’.^^ The union's devotion to princi¬ 
ples of non-violence and to constructive welfare work is 
notable. The Association also has, since 1937, trained its 
members in supjilcmcntary occupations so that in case of a 
lockout or strike or, of course, loss of employment, they could 
be self-sustaining. Such a training programme follows from 
the fundamentals of satyagraha. 

NATIONWIDE SATYAGRAHA AGAINST 1 HE ROWLATT BILLS^^ 

Dates^ duration^ and locale 

(1) 1 March 1919 to 18 April 1919. 

(2) Seven weeks. 

(3) This campaign was the first nationwide satyagraha 
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movement to be launched in India. Plan of action 
originated in Aiimedabad; hcadf|uarters were cstab- 
lished in Bombay. The most vigorous action 
developed in Bornbav Presidency and in Northern 
India, witli Madras City anrl Calcutta also promi¬ 
nent centres of struggle. 

(H)jec lives 

( 1) Dackgrou7i(!: 

(a) Provisions of the Rowlatt Bills: As an out- 
come of die reeomnumdations made by the 
Sedition Committee presided over by Sir Sid¬ 
ney Rowlatt in 1918, legislation was drafted 
to strengthen the hand of the government in 
the control of crime, including sedition. The 
so-called Rowlatt Act (Government of India 
Act No. XI of 1919) ‘was framed to enable 
anarchical offences to be tried expeditiously 
befcjrc a strong court consisting of three High 
Cknirt judges, with no right of appeaP. It also 
provided for powers of preventive detention— 
tlie arrest and confinement of persons suspect¬ 
ed of acts threatening public safety - as well 
as po\v(‘r to order a person suspected of sub¬ 
versive activities to furnish security, to reside 
in a particular place, or to abstain from any 
specified act. The Act further provided that 
‘dangerous' persons could be continuously de¬ 
tained. 

A second Bill, which was ‘intended to make 
a permanent change in the ordinary crim¬ 
inal law of the land’, was never brought be¬ 
fore the Indian Legislative Council. It in¬ 
cluded provisions such as: . . possession of a 
seditious document with the intention to pub- 
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lish or to circulate the same ... to be punish- 
able with imprisonment.’ 

(b) The Government argument: The defenders of 
the Rowlatt Bills emphasized iheir safeguards. 
The procedure was to be brought into opera¬ 
tion only when the Governor-General was 
satisfied that in any particular ])art of British 
India oflenccs of a revolutionary cliaracter 
were])revalent. An investigatiiigauthority was 
also ('stablished which was to examine the ma¬ 
terial upon which orders against any persons 
were framed. This authority was to include 
one j udicial officer and one. non-official Indian. 

(c) The opposition argument: To Indians, the 
Bills were ^unjust, subversive of the principles 
of liberty and justice, destructive of the ele¬ 
mentary rights of an individual on which the 
safety of India as a whole and of the State 
itself is based’. The Bills apf)eared to embody 
a denial of promises made by British states¬ 
men during the war and to confirm suspicion 
that Britain intended to deprive India of 
progress towards independence. They also 
represented an‘encroachment on the ordinary 
rights of free citizens’, including the with¬ 
drawal of trial by jury and right of appeal in 
cases of sedition, the authorization of trials 
in camera and admission of evidence not sub¬ 
jected to cross-examination, the reserving to 
the Executive the right to restrict liberty of 
an individual, andcurbs on ircedom of speech, 
press, and assembly. Popular resentment of 
the Bills was extreme and widespread. 

(2) The immediate objective of this satyagraha was the 
withdrawal of the enacted Bill, ‘An Act to Cope with 
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Anarchical and Revolutionary Crime’, and preven¬ 
tion of tlic passage of the second Bill. 

(3) Lono-raiige objectives: In mobilizing popular sup¬ 
port and intensifying political awareness, the move¬ 
ment was part of the continuing nationalist struggle, 

Satyagraha participants and leadership 

(1) Gandhi iniiiat('d the movement together with asso¬ 
ciates at his ashram in Ahmedabad. 

(2) Secondary leadership: Members of Gandhi’s ashram 
lit Ahmcfiabad and nationalist leaders throughout 
India. 

(3) Number of participants: The over-all programme of 
satyagraha is said to have involved hnillions’ in all 
parts of India. Response from the South was unex¬ 
pectedly good. In Bombay City the number of 
special volunteers (active satyagrahis) was reported 
to haA’C b(‘en (iOO. 

(1) Characteristics of participants: The official Britisli 
r('port noted the 'unprcced('nted fraternization’ be¬ 
tween Hindus and Muslims, even those of the lower 
(:1ass(‘s. Women and children also ])articipated in 
the direct action. 

Participants and leadership of the opposition 

( U (Officials of the Government of India. 

(2) Indian police led by British police officers. 

Organization and constructive programme 

(1) A Satyagraha Sabha w as established in Bombay as 
headquarters for the movement. 

^2) Selection of laws: Following the decision to engage 
in civil disobedience, a Satyagraha Committee was 
appointed to select the laws which w^ere to be civilly 
disobeyed. 
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(3) Local Committees established in other parts of India 
to educate the people in the prinei] 3 les and tecii- 
nique of satyaitraha. 

(4) Constructive work methods were iritroduecd at the 
Satyagraha Sabha. 

Preparation for action 

(1) The Satyaoraha Plediy: The ])ublication of the fol¬ 
lowing jDledge carri(;d not only the statement of the 
objective^ but also tmi])hasized principles of truth 
and rujii-violence: 

Being eonscicaitiously of opinion that the Bill known 
as the Indian Criminal Law Am(*ndnient Bill No. 1 
of 1919 and the. Criminal Law Eniergency Powers 
Bill No. 2 of 1919 are unjust, subversi\ (* of tlu' ] 3 rin- 
ciples of liberty and justice, and destructive' of the 
elementary riglits of an individual on which the 
safety of India as a whole and thc‘ State itself is basc'd, 
we solemnly afiirm that in the evc'Ut of these Bills be¬ 
coming law' and until tlu'v art' withdrawn, we shall 
refuse civilly to obey these laws and such other laws 
as the commitlt'c to be hereafter appointed may 
think fit and we furtht'r affirm that in the struggle we 
w'ill faithfully follow truth and refrain IVoin violence 
to life, person or propc^rty. 

(2) Discussion of the issues at popular meetings and 
signing of the satyagraha j)ledge. 

(3) Purification: Mass ]3arlicipation was signali/ed by 
a day of'humiliation and prayer'. Every satyagrahi 
was required to observe: a 24-hour fast as discipline 
to fit him to offer civil disobedience. Signing of the 
satyagraha pledge was also r(*quired of all civil re¬ 
sisters. Those wdio did not sign the pledge and fast 
for 24 hours were not to engage in civil disobedience, 
but could non-cooperatc with the government in 
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Other ways. Tlicy could take another vow ^to follow 
Truth at all costs and to refrain from violence’. 

(4) Preparation described by an official: The opposition 
agreed that Gandhi had 'expressly condemned any 
resort to material force% and that ‘there was noth¬ 
ing in Mr. Gandhi’s attitude or pronouncements 
which could have justified Government in taking 
any steps against him before the inception of the 
movement’. 

(5) Criticism of Rowlalt legislation in the Council: Non- 
ofiieial members oi' the Indian Legislative Council 
vehemently attacked the Rowlatt Bills. An oflicial 
government source noted that this denunciation, 
togetluT with the publication of the satyagraha 
pledgee 'laid the foundation of an agitation so inten¬ 
sive as to be without parallel in recent years’. 

Preliminary action 

(1) Appeal to the Viceroy: Upon the passage of the 
first Rowlatt Bill, Gandhi urged the Viceroy (through 
both private and public letters) not to give it his 
assent. Should the Bill become law, Gandhi warned, 
no other course was open but direct mass action. 

(2) Plan for civil disobedience: Satyagrahis were pledged 
to disobey the Rowlatt Act if applied to them. 
It was also decided to place the movement on a 
broader basis by selecting other laws to contravene. 
I'his decision refl(.*ctcd the further implications of the 
movement as part of the nationalist struggle, and it 
alienated some of the national leaders. Motilal Nehru, 
who opposed the decision, indicated later (in his 
Presidential address to the 1919 Congress Session) 
his belief in the revolutionary potential of satyagraha. 

(3) Widescale publicity: During the entire month of 
March the press was filled with reports of protest 
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inertings, articles and letters opjiosing the Rowlatt 
legislation. 

ActioJi 

(1) Hartal : The closing of shops took {)lact' throughout 
the country, 'khe date, originally set for 30 March, 
was later changc^d to 6 April. Harlal bc'gan in Delhi 
on 30 March b(‘cause leaders of the inov(‘inent there 
had not received the aniiouncement of postpone¬ 
ment. Hartal elsewhere occurred on the' 6th and was 
very nearly complete. 

(2) Demo?istration: Processions were taken through the 
streets of the major cities. Initial adhc‘rence to strict 
non-violence. 

(3) Contravention of selected laws: The Committ(‘<‘ de¬ 
cided to disobey only such laws as lent themselves 
to mass disobedience: 

(a) Preparation of salt IVom sea-water—a contra¬ 
vention of the salt tax law. 

(b) Sale of proscribed literature: Prohibited liter¬ 
ature was sold in the open (the seller was to 
be easily traceable). Portions of prohibited 
books w('rc read to the pu1)lic. The intention 
to se ll literature was publicly announced by 
the Satyagraha Sabha. If enough copies were 
not available others were to be made l)y hand. 
Books selected for circulation were: Hind 
Swaraj^ by Gandhi; the Gujarati adaptation 
of Ruskin’s Ihito this Last^ translated by 
Gandhi (entitled Sarvodaya ); The Story of a 
Satyagrahi, a parajdirase of the Defence and 
Death of Socrates, All these titles had been 
proscribed by the government. 

(c) Publication and circulation of an unregistered 
newspaper: Gandhi published a newspaper 
called Satyagrahi, This paper published 
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instructions on behaviour in prison, reaction 
to hue, attac hment of property, and urged no 
evasion or defence. Large sums were collected 
from the sale of prohibited licerature, the 
proceeds going into the general fund for sup- 
})ort of civil disobedience. 

(4) Oiilhreal of violence: In response to violent n^tal- 
iation by ])oli('e, and later to the arrest of leaders, 
non-violence broke down in many places after the 
first day of mass demonstration. Stone-throwing 
was reported in Delhi, and elsewhere buildings were 
burned, telegrapli line's cut, and both English and 
Indian officers killed. 

(5) Gandhi suspended moverneni and went on ‘peni¬ 
tential fast’ for tliree days. 

(G) Gandhis advice to other satyanrahis: Acknowledg¬ 
ing the deviation from true satyagraha, (iandhi 
urged otli(*rs to fast and to 'confess’ tlieir guilt. '1 
was firmly of opinion,’ he* nrote, 'that those who 
wanted to haul the people! to Satyagi aha ought to be 
able to keej) the people within the limited non¬ 
violence c^vpected of them.’ 

Reaction of the opponents 

(1) Detenninaiion to pass the Rowlatt Bills into law: 
The first Bill was forced into Select Committee by 
the use of llic' official majority. There it was modified 
in an effort to conciliate the public by limiting its 
effectiveness to a tlnee-year period. 

(2) Violent repression: Police firings were reported from 
the first day hartal and processions, which opened 
30 March in Delhi. charges occurred wherever 
satyagraha entered the active phase (a lathi is a 
mcta]-ca])ped staff commonly carried by policemen). 

(3) Response to the sale of proscribed literature: The 
government chose to avoid further complications by 
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refraining from making arrests for breach of the pro¬ 
scription laws. Officials rationalized by taking the 
view that the books had not, in fact, been sold, and 
those which had were new editions and did not come 
under proscription regulations. 

(4) Rcstravit of Gandhi: As Gandhi tried to proceed 
from Bombay to the Punjab, he was served with a 
notice prohibiting his entry into the Punjab. He was 
arrested upon his refusal to obey this order and was 
escorted by police back to Bombay. 

{5) Martial law imposed in Alimedabad, T.ahon‘, and 
Amritsar. It was out of the martial law rule under 
General Dyer that the infamous Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre emerged in Amritsar. Police, under the 
direction of British officers, fired upon a crowd 
gathered within a confined area, killing hundreds of 
helpless persons. This jieriod also saw degrading 
punishments, such as public flogging and the hated 
‘crawling order’ which forced Indians to crawl upon 
their bellies when passing a certain lane where an 
Englishwoman had been assaulted. 


Results 

(1) Immediate result: The objective of the campaign 
was not immediately realized (and the campaign 
was broken off before it reached its natural conclu¬ 
sion) .However, the second Rowlatt Bill was never 
brought before the Legislative Council, and the Act 
which had precipitated the campaign was never in¬ 
voked by the government, 

(2) GandhVs revision of prerequisites for satyagraha: It 
was with reference to the Rowlatt Bills satyagraha 
and his failure to anticipate the character of the re¬ 
sponse that Gandhi used the phrase ‘Himalayan mis¬ 
calculation’. Upon learning of the breakdown of the 
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action into violence, he realized that the people had 
not been properly prepared for offering satyagraha. 
‘I realized that before a people could be fit for offer¬ 
ing civil disobedience, they should thoroughly un¬ 
derstand its deeper implications,’ he wrote. He 
determined that before he would again lead such a 
movement 'it would be necessary to create a band of 
w ell-tried, pure-hearted volunteers who thoroughly 
understood the strict conditions of Satyagraha. 
They could explain th(‘se to the people, and by 
sleepless vigilance keep them on the right path.’ 

(3) Organization of a corps of safyagrahis: Through the 
Satyagraha Sabha, Gandhi raised a corps of volun- 
tet!rs and commenced the work of educating the pub¬ 
lic wdth regard to the meaning and practice of satya¬ 
graha, 

(4) Cooperation ivith authorities': In the belief that d)efore 
one can be lit for the practice of civil disobedience 
one must have rendered a willing and respectful 
obedience to the state laws’, Gandhi announced 
that satyagrahis must ‘ceaselessly’ help the authori¬ 
ties ‘in all the ways available to us as Satyagrahis’ 
in order ‘to restore order and curb lawlessness’. 
41iey must, he said, ‘fearlessly spread the doctrine of 
Satya and Ahimsa and then and not till then shall 
we be able to undertake mass Satyagraha’. 

SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF THE SATYAGRAHA AGAINST THE 
ROWLATT BILLS 

The Rowlatt satyagraha was, in terms of Gandhian satya¬ 
graha, a failure. It was characterized by the outbreak of 
violence. Forces had been released which Gandhi and his 
workers could not control. The weaknesses in the campaign 
which issued in this result will be examined presently. Does 
the Rowlatt satyagraha disprove Gandhi’s claims for the 
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efficacy of non-violent action ? Or was this movement more 
accurately duragraha rather than satyagraha? 

An analysis of the procedure of the campaign indicates that 
most of the steps in a proper satyagraha were present and 
that most of the rul(!S were operative. It is correct, 1 believe, 
to describe this movement as true Gandhian satyagraha. The 
immediate objective was clearly the removal of a hiw taken 
to be unjust. The Truth’ goal of the campaign was the aboli¬ 
tion of laws believed to violate the individuafs civil rights, 
and for politically aware Indians, the Rowlatt Bills symbol¬ 
ized the further injustice of India’s subjugation by the British. 
Plans for action against the government adher(‘d to non¬ 
violent principles. Laws were to be quietly contravened, and 
their selection was such as to assun^ the easiest possible con¬ 
travention with the least })ossible provocation to violence 
from the police. Self-sulfering was invited w^herever opposi¬ 
tion from police was encountered. The mode of behaviour 
for active resisters was elaborated in the publication Satya- 
grahiy which was sold in contravxmtion of the law requiring 
publications to be registered. The satyagraha w^as launched 
with a fast intended to forge unity among satyagrahis and to 
instil determination tempered by objectivity. 

Basic rules for the prosecution of satyagraha are also to be 
found in the Rowlatt movement: 

(1) The attitude of self-reliance was characteristic of the 
satyagraha organization. Financial support was achieved 
through the publication and sale of literature. 

(2) The initiative was, in the early stages of the satya¬ 
graha, retained in satyagrahi hands. Once violence had 
broken out, the satyagrahis were overwhelmed with the task 
of controlling the populace, and the initiative passed to the 
opposition, which imposed severe repressive measures 
resulting in further violence. 

(3) Propaganda was certainly made an integral part of the 
campaign. The press detailed the case against the Rowlatt Act 
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and carried daily reports of the agitation. The Satyagraha 
Sabha issued bulletins and instructions to participants in the 
campaign. 

(4) Demands for fundamental civil rights were clearly 
stated. 

(5) The resort to civil disobedience came after other at¬ 
tempts at honourable settlement had been made. Gandhi had 
entered into correspondence with the government urging the 
abandonment of the objectionable Act. Unofficial members 
in the Legislative Council attempted to have the Bill killed in 
the Legislature. The Government was apprised of the inten¬ 
tion of the satyagrahis to launch civil disobedience, and of all 
other steps in the organized movement. 

(6) Morale and discipline within satyagraha ranks were 
not strong enough to restrain violence on the part of the pub¬ 
lic. The results of this campaign indicated the necessity for 
greater awareness of internal weaknesses and more thorough 
preparation of all satyagrahis for their responsibilities. 

(7) Attempts were made throughout the preliminary 
action to establish a climate of opinion which would allow for 
maximum cooperation with the government in suppressing 
‘anarchical crimes’ without resort to the objectionable 
Rowlatt legislation. In the later stages, Gandhi waited upon 
government authorities and finally sought their permission to 
address the meeting in Ahmedabad, where he announced 
suspension of the campaign. 

(8) At no time was there a suggestion on the part of the 
satyagrahis that the essential demand (withdrawal of the Act 
and abandonment of the second Bill) could be compromised. 

(9) The movement was suspended before an explicit settle¬ 
ment could be achieved. 

Again,an examination of the steps through which the satya¬ 
graha against the Rowlatt Bills proceeded, reveals that this 
movement qualified as true Gandhian satyagraha: 

(1) Negotiation was fully attempted. 
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(2) Preparation of satyagrahis was undertaken through 
self-purificatory fasting and instruction in non-violent action. 
However, in the light of the results, it may be said that this 
stage of preparation should have been extended, both in 
breadth and in intensity. Fasting, it should be noted, was used 
only for the purpose of self-discipline and later by Gandhi as 
a penance for the outbreak of violence; but fasting as coercion 
was no part of the campaign. 

(3) Agitation was fully conducted and was nationwide. 

(4) The ultimatum in the form of the satyagraha pledge 
was unequivocal, as was Gandhi’s statement to the Viceroy. 

(5) Economic boycott did not play a part in the move¬ 
ment; the hartal which opened the campaign functioned as 
symbolic strike. 

(6) Non-cooperation was not the central activity in this 
movement. However, it was used by individuals. (No less a 
person than the ])Oct Rabindranath Tagore surrendered his 
knighthood in a gesture of non-cooperation as a result of this 
satyagraha.) 

(7) Civil disobedience characterized the campaign. The 
further step of selecting laws other than the one against 
which the movement was directed, was a feature of the move¬ 
ment. Contravention of laws regulating puldicaiion and dis¬ 
tribution of literature was highly organized. 

(8) The campaign did not extend to the point of usurping 
the functions of government, although in Bomlxiy the Satya¬ 
graha Sabha appears to have supplanted the government 
temporarily in securing allegiance from the populace. 

The campaign against the Rowlatt Bills did, then, contain 
the essential factors which mark a proper satyagraha move¬ 
ment. But why did the movement result in widespread dis¬ 
order and disintegrate into violence which necessitated its 
suspension ? 

The foremost reason for the failure of the campaign to re¬ 
main non-violent lies in the inadequate preparation of those 
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who participated, especially those on the periphery of the 
campaign. The code of discipline, which was understood and 
adhered to by some of the central figures in the campaign, was 
not sufficiently ingrained in enough of the volunteers to assure 
strict adherence to satyagraha. Leadership was not extensive 
enough to control a suddenly activated mass following. As 
Gandhi was to point out to the Hunter Committee, which 
investigated the disturbance, the masses of India had formerly 
remained com])letely inert. Indian leaders had never before 
attracted them into political action. They were completely 
undisciplined. The Rowlatt moveimmt tap])ed, for the first 
time, resources which had long lain dormant. Motilal Nehru 
described the change which this satyagraha elfcclcd: 

‘A new force was suddenly introduced into our politic s, a 
force with the most tremendous poK'ntialities. India's 
masses were suddenly awakened and the message of 
Satyagraha enterc'd the humblest home. Some of us did 
not entirely agree' with the* wording of the Satyagraha 
pl('dg(‘, many were of opinion that the* time* had not come 
for civil disobedience. But few, 1 imagine, can disagree* 
with the essentials of the doctrine, d’hese, as I coiice*ivc 
them, are truth, fearlessness and non-violence.’^^* 

Gandhi's ‘Himalayan miscalculation’, as he calh'd it, lay 
largely in his failure to anticipate the ene'rwhelrning iT- 
sponse among the* masses which his appeal invoked. ‘They 
had found a new force,’ he explained, ‘but they did not know 
what it was and how- to use it,’ Where-as a group of the h‘ad- 
ing satyagrahis may have understood the charac.ter and im¬ 
plications of non-viedent action, the masses had had virtually 
no indoctrination in the meaning of satyagraJia. 

Because of the stature which Gandhi had attained as a 
social leader, he w^is able to control this newly released force 
in places where he could personally direct operations. The 
results in other places, however, clearly indicated the need 
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for the devclopinent of strength and depth in secondary lead¬ 
ership. 

The departure from satyagraha principles was most marked 
in places where Gandhi was prevented by authorities from 
proceeding. A direct appeal by Gandhi was never directly 
made in Delhi or in the Punjab. Upon Gandhi’s arrest, those 
who had had little knowledge and experience with the more 
difficult t(x:hniqu(‘s of non-violent action tiirncxl to the ex¬ 
pression of their r('S('ntment through violence— the one well- 
understood method of relieving immediate tensions. Once the 
leaders in non-violence had been removed —or, when false 
rumours were spread that they had been arrested the reac¬ 
tion tended to be one of violence to procure their releases 
Such was the case in Alunedaljad, where Anasuya Sarabliai 
(who had shared in the h'adership of the 1918 satyagraha of 
the textile woi'kers) w^as rejK)rtc(l to have been arrested. 
TIutc was, th{‘n, a failure to establish a chain of succession in 
leadership as well as a failure in thorough-going discipline. 
That violence was not the outcome of civil disobedience, it¬ 
self, a])i)ear('d cpiitc' clear Irom the fact that wlic're \iolencc 
ri'aclicd its pt‘ak—notably in the Punjab^—there had b(‘en no 
civil disobedience, and that, conversely, sat)agraha in the 
form ^)f ci\ il diso])edieiice nourished in other parts of India 
wffiere then' w as virtually no outbreak of violence. (Motilal 
Nehru, who had initially rejected Gandhi's methods, 
acknowledged this significant fact in his comments on the 
movement later that year.^") 

Th(‘re were*, of course, many symjiathizers and participants 
in the general mo\ ement against tlu' Row latt Act w ho had no 
intention of following tlu* lead in non-violence. This factor is 
undoubtedly to be expected in any mass satyagraha of exten¬ 
sive nationwide' character. The evidence whic h was brought 
before the Hunter Committc'c show'cd that the violenc e which 
occurred in Ahmedabad was efl'ectcd in an ‘organized man¬ 
ned'’.The satyagraha plan had not provided for the countering 
of organized violence on the part of those who claimed to 
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belong to the movement. Non-violent strategy in a campaign 
of such proportions should allow for tactical operations in 
several directions. There was a failure on the part of the 
Satyagraha Sabha to anticipate the extent to which violence 
might have been employed, and to prepare oblique non¬ 
violent counter-movements. 

In sum, the Rowlatt satyagraha's disintegration into 
violence was the result of an appeal to the masses before they 
had been adequately prepared to offer satyagraha. It was a 
failure to communicate the meaning, the philosophy, and the 
implications of the all-important technique to its mass 
participants, and finally the failure to plan for a non-violent 
resistance to elements within its own ranks which had turned 
to violent means. 

The failure of tlic Rowlatt satyagraha was, then, not a 
failure in terms of the efficacy of the technique of satyagraha; 
it was the failure of those who planned and executed the 
movement adequately to train pai ticipants in the technique 
and to apply the technique, where necessary, to counter 
within their own ranks departures from fundamental 
principles. 

THE SALT SATYAGRAHA^® 

Note: The Salt Satyagraha was part of the year-long Civil 
Disobedience movement of 1930-31. The following outline 
touches upon the entire movement, although many of the 
details of that extensive struggle have been omitted. 

Dates'^ duration, and locale 

(1) March 1930—March 1931. 

(2) In its extended form, civil disobedience continued 
for about one year. 

(3) A national movemcnt,with headquarters in Bombay. 
Satyagraha activities were launched in every 
province. 
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Objectives 

(1) Immediate'. Removal of the Salt Acts. These statutes 
provided for a government monopoly of salt. Rev¬ 
enue realized from the Salt Tax amounted at this 
time to $25,000,000 out of a total revenue of about 
$800,000,000. These laws were held to work a hard¬ 
ship on the people, especially the poor, and to con¬ 
stitute the taxation of a necessity. 

(2) Long-range \ The Salt Acts were chosen by Gandhi 
for contravention in a general civil disobedience 
movement because they not only appeared to be 
basically unjust in themselves, but also because they 
symbolized an unpopular, unrepresentative, and alien 
government. British official sources described the 
object of the satyagraha as ‘nothing less than to 
cause a complete paralysis of the administrative 
machinery. . . The ultimate objective of civil dis¬ 
obedience was complete independence. 

Satyagraha participants and leadership 

(1) Gandhi and other leaders of the Indian National 
Congress. 

(2) Secondary leadership: In the opening phase, direct 
participation was limited to disciplined members of 
Gandhi’s ashram at Ahmedabad,selected by Gandhi 
lo make the march to the sea. They were described 
as ‘soldiers who had been steeled to the disciplines 
and hardships which a two hundred mile march on 
foot would necessarily entail on them’. 

Prominent Congressmen served as organizers in 
other parts of India. Among these were Rajagopala- 
chariar in Tamilnad, Vallabhbhai Patel for the 
whole of Gujarat, Jawaharlal Nehru in the United 
Provinces, Satish Chandra Das Gupta in Bengal, 
Konda Venkatappaya in Andhra, and Gopaban- 
dhu Chowdhury in Utkal (Orissa). 
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(3) Participants: After the initial breach of the salt 
laws, Indians throughout the country participated. 

(4) Characteristics of participants: The official govern¬ 
ment report indicated that the majority of partici¬ 
pants were Hindus, but that Muslims did take part, 
especially on the Frontier. Officials expressed con¬ 
cern that ‘Hindu mercantile and industrial com¬ 
munity showed active sympathy’and financially sup¬ 
ported the movement. Another ‘unexpected’element 
among satyagrahis was a large number of Indian 
women. ‘Thousands of them - many being of good 
family and high educational attainments - suddenly 
emerged from the seclusion of their home's and in 
some instance's actually i'nnn purdah^ in t>rd('r to join 
Congress demonstrations and assist in pickc'ting. . . 

Participants and leadership of the opposition 

{ I) Officials of the Govt'rriment of India. 

(2) Police, l.)oth Hritisli and Indian. 

(3) Units of the army. 

Organization and con s trm tire programme 

(Ij Role oj the Indian National Congress: 4’his (ampaign 
was conducted as part of an over-all political 
moN'cmcnt for indc'pendence. It was a ]>rogramme 
adopted by the largest ])()litical opposition party in 
India and so was ])Iannc'd in the light of the organi¬ 
zation and constitutional make-up of the Party. 71ie 
Ca)ngress Party delc gatc'd to Gandhi full power and 
n'spoiisibility for organizing and Ic'ading the cam¬ 
paign (by resolution, 21 March 1930). 

(2) Succession of leadership: Extensive pow(*rs wc're 
given to the presidemt of the Congress (thc'n Jawa- 
harlal Nc^hru) to act on behalf of‘the executive com¬ 
mittee in case it could not meet. The president was 
empowered to nominate a successor in the event of 
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his removal from action, the successor, in turn, was 
to have the same power of appointment of a succes¬ 
sor. Similar powers were given to provincial and 
local Congress chiefs. 

(3) Khadi\ The wearing of hand-spun cloth was impera¬ 
tive for all satyagrahis—it became the uniform of 
the Congress and the movement. 

(4j Other aspects of constructive work: Welfare and 

self-sulliciency work was considered one of the ways 
in which the cause could be prornotc^d. A satyagrahi 
should ‘find himself in one of the following states,’ 
Gandhi instructed: ‘ 1. In prison or in an analogous 
stat(‘, or 2. Engaged in Civil Disobedience, or 3. 
Under orders at the spinning whet'l, or at some con¬ 
structive work advancing Swaraj.’ 

Preparation for action 

(1) Public opinion on swaraj: Prior to the launching of 
this campaign, the sentiment for full independence 
was det'cloped through discussion and the delibera¬ 
tions of the Congress Party. On 26 January tlie Con¬ 
gress, nu'eting in Lahore, had j^lcdgcd its members 
to ‘carry out the Congress instructions issued from 
time to time for the jmrposc of establishing Puma 
Swaraj’ (full inde])endence). 

(2) Training courses: Volunteers for satyagraha under¬ 
took courses of training for direct action, especially 
in methods of controlling large crowds. Satyagrahis 
drilled regularly, though they did so without arms. 

(3) Planning for civil disobedience: The salt laws wx*re 
selected for contravention. Gandhi planned to lead 
a march to the sea w4ierc satyagrahis w^ould, in vio¬ 
lation of the salt monopoly, prepare salt from sea 
water. Vallabhbhai Patel was chosen to prepare the 
way for the proposed march. He proccedt'd along 
the route to be taken, advising the people of the 
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objectives of the movement, and instructing them in 
the principles of satyagraha. They were urged to 
undertake constructive work, to abstain from intoxi¬ 
cants, and to overcome untouchability. (On 7 March 
Patel was arrested.) 

(4) T/ie Satyagraha Pledge: The All-India Congress 
Committee, meeting at Ahmcdabad on 21 March 
1930, drew up the following pledge to be taken by 
those volunteering for satyagraha: 

1. I desire to join the civil resistance campaign for 
the Independence of India undertaken by the 
National Congress. 

2. I accept the Creed of the National Congress, that 
is, the attainment of Puma Swaraj (complete 
independence) by the j)eoplc of India by all 
peaceful and legitimate means. 

3. I am ready and willing to go to jail and undergo 
all other sufferings and penalties that may be 
inflicted on me in this campaign. 

4. In case I am sent to jail, I shall not seek any 
monetary help for my family from the Congress 
funds. 

5. I shall implicitly obey the orders of those who 
are in charge of the campaign. 

Preliminary action 

(1) Notice of civil disobedience: Through the Congress 
independence resolution adopted at Lahore, subse¬ 
quently advertized and discussed widely, the inten¬ 
tion of the Congress Party to agitate for independ¬ 
ence, if necessary through civil disobedience, was 
made known. 

(2) GandhVs letter to Lord Irwin^ the Viceroy: On 2 
March 1930, Gandhi apprised the Viceroy of the 
satyagraha plan and reviewed the grievances of 
the people. Non-violence, he wrote, could be ‘an 
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intensely active forcc\ It was his purpose, he told the 
Viceroy, ‘to set in motion that force, as well against 
the organized violent force of the British rule as the 
unorganized violent force of the growing party of 
violence. . . , The non-violence will be expressed 
througli Civil Disobedience, for the moment con¬ 
fined to the inmates of the Satyagraha Ashram, but 
ultimately designed to cover all those who choose to 
join the movement with its obvious limitations.’ 

(3) The ultimatum: In this letter, Gandhi urged a nego¬ 
tiated settlement, barring which, he would lead a 
satyagraha movement. He further stated the exact 
day upon wliich lie would procee d, w ith co-w orkers, 
to disregard the provisions of the Salt Acts. Tt is, I 
know, open to you,’ he told the X'hceroy, ‘to frustrate 
my design by arresting me. I hope that there will be 
tens of thousands ready, in a disciplined manner, to 
take up the work after me, and, in the act of disobey¬ 
ing the Salt Act, to lay themselves open to the 
penalties of a Law that should never have disfigured 
the Statute Book.’ He w^ould, Gandhi said, welcome 
further discussion, and his letter was in no way a 
threat but a ‘simple and sacred duty peremptory on 
a civil resister.’ A young Englishman (Reginald 
Reynolds) w ho had joined the ashram was selected 
to deliver the letter. 


Action 

(1) The march to the sea: On 12 March, Gandhi and his 
co-satyagrahis left Ahmedabad for Dandi on the sea 
coast. He urged villagers along the way to pursue 
constructive work, to remain non-violent, and to par¬ 
ticipate in the civil disobedience following the initial 
breach of the law at Dandi. The march w^as con¬ 
sidered a form of penance and discipline for the 
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beginning of civil disobedience. It also dramatized 
the issues and attracted nationwide attention. 

(2) T/ie opening of civil disobedience: The satyagrahis 
reached Dandi on 5 April. The following morning, 
after prayers, they proceeded to the beach where 
they prepared salt from sea water, thus technically 
breaking the salt laws. 

(3) Gandhi s statement to the press: Upon breaking the 
law, Gandlii declared that it was then open to 
anyone who would take the risk of prosecution to 
manufacture salt wherevt'r he wished. Villagers were 
to be instructed concerning tlie meaning of* the salt 
tax and directed in methods of preparing salt. 

(4) Issuing of leaflets: Instructions concerning the manu¬ 
facture of salt w ere published in the various parts of 
the country. 

(5) Response from the people: Tt seemed as though a 
spring had been suddenly released,' Nehru wrote. 
Everywhere people began to make salt. They col¬ 
lected ‘pots and pans and ultimately succeeded in 
producing some unwholesome stuff, wliicli we waved 
about in triumph, and often auctioned for fancy 
prices’. The main thing, Nehru continued, was to 
commit a breach of the ‘obnoxious Salt Law. . . . As 
we saw the abounding enthusiasm of the people and 
the way salt-making was spreading like a prairie fire, 
we felt a little abashed and ashamed for having 
cjuestioned the efficacy of this method when it was 
first proposed by Gandhiji. And we marvelled at the 
amazing knack of the man to impress the multitude 
and make it act in an organised way.’ 

(6) Hartal: Throughout the country shops closed in 
response to arrests of satyagraha leaders. 

(7) Resignation of offices: Headmen in villages and sub¬ 
ordinate officers resigned in large numbers in sym¬ 
pathy with satyagraha. 
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(8) Symbolic acts: In many parts of India dramatic 
demonstrations were conducted. In Bombay an 
‘effigy’ of the Salt Acts was thrown into the sea as a 
symbol that British law was dead in the land. 

(9) Succession in leadership: Jawaharlal Nehru was arres¬ 
ted on 14 April and was succeeded by his father, 
Motilal Nehru. In other places, leaders of the satya- 
graha were replaced by appointment following the 
arrest of the initial leadership. Gandhi, arrested 5 
May, was replaced by Abbas Tyabji. 

(10) Non-payment of taxes: la some areas, as in Bardoli, a 
programmeof non-payment of taxes was undertaken. 

(11) Action to control rioting: Leaders attempted to pre¬ 
serve the non-violent character of satyagraha. In 
res}>onse to the outbreak of riots in Karachi and 
Calcutta, Gandhi announced: ‘If non-violence has to 
fight the people's violence in addition to the violence 
of'the Government it must still perform its arduous 
task at any cost.’ (17 April.) Gandhi later (26 April) 
announced that if satyagrahis wdio followed him 
did not fulfil the basic conditions, he himself w^ould 
practice satyagraha against them. 

(12) GandhVs second letter to Viceroy: The Government, 
in a sort of non-cooperation of its owm, refused to 
arrest Gandhi early in the campaign. The first wxek 
of May he explained in a second letter his next 
move—he would set out for Dharsana where the 
Government operated a large salt works. There he 
would demand possession of these works. It would 
be possible, he said, for the Viceroy to prevent this 
‘raid’ in one of the following three w'ays; 

‘1. by removing the salt tax; 

2. by arresting me and my party unless the country 
can, as I hope it will, replace every one taken 
away; 
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3. by sheer goondaism [hooliganism] unless every 
head broken is replaced as I hope it will be.* 

(13) Raids on salt works: Following Gandhi’s arrest on 5 
May (just after midnight), volunteers, led by Con¬ 
gress notables, marched to occupy the salt depots. 
Fresh volunteers stepped in as others were struck 
down by the police. Organized first-aid units worked 
to revive victims. 

(14) Non-violent persuasion of police: Throughout the 
attack upon the satyagraha raiders, \oIunteers re¬ 
frained from striking back or even from deflecting 
blows. They rushed onto the salt pans, wave upon 
wave. ^Vliere they could, they pleaded with the po¬ 
lice to join them. Incidents were reported of police¬ 
men refusing to continue the assault. An American 
journalist, Negley Farson, recorded an incident in 
which a Sikh, blood-soaked from the assault of a 
police sergeant, fell under a heavy blow. Congress 
first-aid volunteers rushed up to rub his face with 
ice, . .he gav^e us a bloody grin and stood up to 
receive some more. . . The police' sergeant was ‘so 
sweaty from his exertions that his Sam Browne had 
stained his white tunic. 1 watched him with my heart 
in my mouth. He drew back his arm for a final 
swing—and then he dropped his hands down by his 
side. ‘Tt’s no use,” he said, turning to me wdth half an 
apologetic grin, “You can’t hit a bugger when he 
stands up to you like that!” He gave the Sikh a 
mock salute and walked off.’ 

(15) Economic boycott: When raids on salt works were 
halted upon the advent of the monsoon, civil dis¬ 
obedience took other forms including boycott of 
foreign-made products, especially cloth. Both cloth 
and liquor shops were persistently picketed. 

(16) Disobedience of ordinances: As the campaign 
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proceeded, special ordinances designed to suppre ss 
publicity and control assembly were promulgated by 
the Government. These were consistently disobeyed 
in a general movement to the jails. 

(17) Coniinuing activities: The extensive campaign con¬ 
tinued throughoutthe year and involved many mani¬ 
festations of non-cooperation and civil disobedience. 

(18) Culmination of the movement: A settlement was 
reached following talks between Gandhi and the 
Viceroy, and the Gandhi-1 rwin Agreeincni was pub¬ 
lished on 5 March 1931. 

Reaction of opponents 

(1) Arrests: Initially, the Government avoided making 
mass arrests, partly in response to the ‘jail-courting’ 
aspects of satyagraha. Finally, however, thousands of 
satyagrahis were arrestc^d including hundreds of 
prominent Congress leaders. 

(2) Police action: From the respective statements jnadc 
on opposing sides of the movement, it is clear that 
the police reacted with determination and force. I'lie 
official report does not acknowledge police excesses. 
Many non-Indian witnesses, however, testified to the 
contrary. The biographer of Lord Irwin notes that 
‘the European Sergeants, provoked and ox erworked, 
did not always seem inclined to restrain their men’. 
Gandhi, in his letter addressed to the Viceroy, as¬ 
serted that ‘the rank and file has been often savagely 
and in some cases even indecently assaulted'. An 
American journalist, Webb Miller, reported that 
after one raid on a salt depot he counted, in a 
hospital, 320 injured, ‘many still insensible with 
fractured skulls, others writhing in agony from kicks 
in the testicles and stomach. . 

(3) Determination of the Government: The Viceroy, 
addressing both Houses of the legislature on 9 July 
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(1930), asserted that the mass action was 'nothing 
but the application offeree under another form,and, 
when it has as its avowed object the making of 
Government impossible, a Government is bound 
either to resist or abdicate’. He concluded that the 
government must ‘fight it with all our strength’. 

(4) Special orduiances: In an attempt to control the 
situation, the Government issued numerous ordi- 
naiu es including those providing for press censor¬ 
ship and suppression of objectionable printed 
matter. In places a ban was placed upon wearing of 
the white Gandhi ca)). 

(5) Viceroy announced Round Table Conference plans: Lord 
Irwin announced (12 May) that steps were being 
taken to arrange a meeting in London of representa- 
ti\TS to consider constitutional reforms for India. 

(6) Continuing repression of agitation: Throughout the 
early months of 1931 civil disobedience was met by 
arrests, firings, lathi charges, and other police force. 

(7) Gandhi-Irwin Agreement: Final settlement following 
talks between Viceroy and Gandhi. 

(8) Fulfilment of the GandhFIrwin Agreement, including 
repeal of ordinances and release of satyagrahi 
prisoners. 


Results 

(1) Modification of salt regulations: The immediate ob¬ 
jective of the salt satyagraha which opened the over¬ 
all civil disobedience movement was, to a large 
extent, realized. The salt laws were not repealed, but 
a new official interpretation was effected in the 
settlement agreed to by Gandhi and Lord Irwin. 
That interpretation specified that ‘For the sake . . . 
of giving relief to certain of the poorer classes’, the 
Government would ‘extend their administrative pro¬ 
visions, on lines already prevailing in certain places, 
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in order to j^ermit local residents in villages, immedi¬ 
ately adjoining areas where salt can be collected or 
made, to collect or make salt for domestic consump¬ 
tion or sale within such villages, but not for sale to, 
or trading with, individuals living outside them’. 

(2) Other provisions of the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement: 
According to the settlement arrived at in discussions 
between Gandhi and the Viceroy, the Government 
agreed to the following action: 

(a) Amnesty to persons convicted of non-violent 
olTcnces in connexion with civil disobedience. 

(b) Withdrawal of the restraining ordinances. 

(c) Restoration of confiscated, forfeited, or attached 
properties. 

(d) Administrative concession to make salt in cer¬ 
tain areas. 

In return, civil disobedience was to be ended and, 

in particular, the following activities discontinued: 

(a) Organized defiance of the provisions of any law. 

(b) Movement for non-payment of land revenue 
and other legal dues. 

(c) Publication of news-sheets in support of civil 
disobedience. 

(d) Attempts to influence civil and military servants 
or village officials against government or to per¬ 
suade them to resign their posts. 

(3) Constitutional reforms: The settlement included a 
statement that in further discussions on constitu¬ 
tional reform, representatives of the Congress would 
be invited to participate, and that in the delibera¬ 
tions of the next Round Table Conference, such 
questions as federation, reservation of subjects (e.g. 
defence, external affairs), financial credit, and 
position of minorities would be included. 
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SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF THE SALT SATYAGRAHA 

During 1930-3 l,satyagraha was employed throughout India 
to advance the cause of Indian independence. I’liousands of 
localized campaigns in the o\x*r-all ci\ il disobedience rnove- 
inent involved hundreds of thousands of persons, many of 
wliom adopted satyagraha as a temporary expedient without 
fully uriderstaiidiiig its basic, philosophy. Neverllicless, the 
movement remained .for the most part, non-violent, llic open¬ 
ing campaign hal l)y Gaiidlii in the march to the sea provided 
a model of adlicreiice to basic principles and brilliance of 
strategy. An outstanding characteristic of the other campaigns 
during these months was the assertion of strong and effective 
leadership by hundreds oi'provincial and local Congressmean 

As for the elements of true satyagraha, all arc to be found 
in the salt satyagraha.. The immediate objective was tlie rc- 
moN’al of laws which woi ked a hardship upon the pof)r. The 
Salt Acts, establishing a government monopoly over a food 
necessity, symbolized the further injustice'- the subjugation of 
India by a foreign p<nver. It tlierefore became the duty of the 
satyagrahi to disobey the unjust salt laws and to cling to the 
truth understood to lie the right of the Indian people to manu¬ 
facture salt as they cJiosi*. Tlie further trutli implic ations were 
understood to lie in a pcojilc's right to self-government. 

Tlu! volunteer satyagrahis who initiated the salt camjiaign 
rigorously abided by the principle of non-violence. During 
the later raids on the salt pans, some satyagrahis destroyed 
property by cutting wire and otherwise pulling down the 
fences surrounding the salt wwks. Gandhi himself did not 
lead the raids in which property was destroyed, and he might 
wx'll have restrained property destruction or considered it a 
weakness in that phase of the campaign. Some satyagrahis 
justified the destiuction offences to gain access to the salt 
pans by arguing that the salt works were public property and 
should be made available to all citizens. There is no evidence, 
however, that any physical injury was inflicted by satyagrahis 
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upon their opponents. Violence was, indeed, at work in the 
successive raids on the salt pans—but it was violence inflicted 
by police forces upon satyagrahis, many of whom sustained 
grave and agonizing injury. Wave upon wave of satyagrahis 
responded to the attack, their action remaining non-violent 
but nonetheless aggressive. They retaliated, not with violence, 
but with the several persuasive tactics at their command. 

Self-reliance characterized the conduct of the satyagrahis. 
They signed a pledge to offer civil resistance without expecta¬ 
tion of material help for themselves or their families. Again, 
organized propaganda was published and distributed in the 
form of bulletins and leaflets, and publicity was further sup¬ 
plied by the press throughout the country in detailed report¬ 
ing of satyagraha activiti<!S. Suppression of satyagraha 
])ropaganda and censorship of the press served to extend the 
opportunities for contravention of the law. 

Initiative w^as retained by the satyagraliis throughout this 
civil disobedience movement. That action which centred 
upon contravention of the Salt Acts, progressed from the 
initial march to the sea and the first production of contraband 
salt to the subsequent seizure of salt from government dej>ots 
and the spread of salt-making. Action then extended into the 
realm of economic boycott accompanied by picketing of cloth 
and liquor shops. Direct action w^as not undertaken until every 
effort had beem made for an honourable settlement through 
negotiation and appeal to the Viceroy. The demand of the 
satyagrahis that Indians should be free to manufacture salt 
at will, was at no time relaxed. However, Gandhi remained 
ever ready to negotiate with the government for a 
settlement. 

This satyagraha proceeded through the early steps of at¬ 
tempted negotiation, of agitation and demonstration, and the 
issuing of an ultimatum. The opponent was kept informed of 
intention and procedure. When the settlement was finally 
effected, following discussions between Gandhi and the Vice¬ 
roy, the immediate objective—redress of grievances arising 
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from the Salt Acts—was to a substantial degree realized even 
though the Acts themselves were not abolished. The long¬ 
term objective of Swaraj (independence) was, of course, not 
at once achieved. However, the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement 
provided that the Congress should j)articipatc in the second 
Round Table Confereru c to consider constitutional questions 
involved in the advancement of India along the road towards 
full independence. 

Concluding Note on the Five Campaigns 

Satyagraha, as applied socio-political action, requires a 
comprehensive programme of planning, preparation, and 
studied execution. To give active expression to the elements 
which inform the underlying philosophy of satyagraha, 
attention must be extended to a range of considerations from 
the choice of the objective tlirough the selection of partici¬ 
pants to the terms of final settlement. 

Weaknesses in the campaigns examined appear especially 
where consideration of one or more of the stages of the cam¬ 
paign was slight(!d. The Vykom campaign showed signs of 
failure until participation in the satyagraha was narrowed to 
the religious community directly involved. The Ahmcdabad 
labour satyagraha very nearly collapsed because participants 
had not been adequately prepared and a thorougli-going con¬ 
structive programme had not been planned. The success of 
the Bardoli campaign was a result of careful attention to every 
stage of satyagraha. The Rowlatt campaign was disconti¬ 
nued because violence emerged due to inadequate prepara¬ 
tion of satyagrahis, fijilure to delimit the extent of participa¬ 
tion, and poor co-ordination of leadership. By 1930 the entire 
country had been exposed to something of the meaning of 
non-violent action. The country was more disciplined, as 
Nehru wrote, 'and there was a clearer appreciation of the 
nature of the struggle’. Not only was the technique better 
understood, Nehru continued, 'but more important still from 
Gandhiji’s point of view, it was fully realized by everyone 
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that he was terribly in earnest about non-violence. There 
could be no doubt about that now as there probably was in 
the minds of some people ten years before.’^® The initial 
action in the salt satyai^raha was carefully organized with 
greater attention to preparation both of the participating 
satyagrahis and the villagers along the route of the march to 
the sea. The difficulties experienced later were, in large part> 
er(*ated by a participation more extensive than the leadership 
could at all times direct. The countrywide response resulted 
in elements joining the campaign which neither accepted nor 
fully understood tlie meaning of'non-violent action. The civil 
disobcdiencH' nun ement extending beyond the initial phase 
of the salt satyagraha sulTered, again, from the failure to 
develop suflicicntly well-defined immediate objectives as 
intermediary steps to full independence. 

The examination of the five campaigns has shown that 
individual participants in a satyagraha could include mem¬ 
bers of widely differing economic, social, and religious com¬ 
munities. We have noted participation in satyagraha by 
labou^^ers, peasants, merchants; by women both from the pea¬ 
santry and from highly educali'd and wealthy families; by 
untouchable Hindus, Brahmans, ^Muslims—indeed (as we 
shall sec in Cha])ter IV) even by the redoubtable Pathan 
warriors of tlu' Frontier. Leaders, as wtJI as participants, in¬ 
cluded women and members of minority ('ommunities. Most 
of the ])arlici]:)ants in the (\impaigns reviewed were employing 
non-violence for the j)urpose of achieving specific objectives, 
and they adopted satyagraha because of its elficacy as a 
method. I'or most of those involved, non-violence was a poli¬ 
cy, and not a creed. Gandhi’s long-time secretary, Pyarelal, 
expressed this aspect of popular satyagraha movements in 
replying to a question I put to him with regard to the neces¬ 
sity of complete belief in non-violence: Tt is possible to run a 
Satyagraha campaign w^ith people who have no faith in non¬ 
violence as a creed provided they sincerely and implicitly 
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follo\v the rules as a discipline and work under the leadership 
of unadulterated non-violence. . . 

The action undertaken in a satyagraha campaign varies 
distinctly from one circumstance to another. Tactics are 
evolved to meet the specific situation, both offensively and 
defensively. Strateg)', however, remains broadly the same, 
based upon the considerations indicated above as steps or 
stages in a satyagraha campaign. VVe have noted that satya¬ 
graha has been successfully employed in opposition not only 
to the Ilritish Government in India, but against orthodox and 
entrenched Brahmans, against Indian mill-owners, and 
against local go\’ernmcnts. 

The techniques of non-violent action operating in situations 
of conflict employ force both defensively and offensively. In 
the ease of Vykom the satyagraha was predominantly aggres¬ 
sive in character. In all cases the early emjthasis was on per¬ 
suasion. Non-violent coercion developed in the later phases 
of the campaigns, especially in the all-India satyagrahas. In 
the instance of the .Nhnnxlabad sarc agrahti, G;indhi came to 
see that his fasting introduced an element of eooreion which 
detracted from the true character of satyagraha. The adher¬ 
ence to persuasion as opposed to coercion was best exempli¬ 
fied in the Vykom satyagraha: after the State had withdrawn 
its support of the opposition and the roads had been legally 
opened to untouchables, the satyagrahis did not take advan¬ 
tage of this develo})irient to enter the roads against the per¬ 
sisting opposition of the Ilrahntans. They continued the satya¬ 
graha until they had persuaded their opponents that denial 
of passage to untouchables was morally indefensible. 

In examining satyagraha in action, it becomes clear that 
satyagraha operates as a force to effect change. The effective¬ 
ness of its action is governed by criteria centring upon the 
degree of persuasion effected, the extensiveness of the con¬ 
structive programme, and the degree to which the non¬ 
violent character of the action has been prcserv'cd. 



HINDU TRADITION AND SATYAGRAIIA: 
THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF GANDHIAN INNOVATIONS 


The social and political developments of twentieth-century 
India arc perhaps best characterized by the word ‘syncretic’. 
The impact of the West upon the several traditions of India 
has elicited a response truly Indian; y(‘.t the result bears un- 
mistakabk- traces of the thought and cxpc'ricncc of modern 
Europe. The transplanting of social and political philosophies 
current in the \Vcst to the rich cultural soil of the Indian sub¬ 
continent has resulted in a growth both vigorous and 
productive. P('rhaps nowhere has the syncretic product been 
more tt llingly dimionstrated than in the development of the 
G and Ilian technique. 

Ri^action in the direction of the strictly traditional is cer¬ 
tainly to befound in important corners of contemporary India. 
Efforts to revitalize Hindudom, to create a Hindu Raj, to re¬ 
cover the glories of an idealized Hindu past continue to be 
pressed by social and political groups: by the orthodox Hindu 
political parties and by Hindu cultural societies. However, 
Gandhi’s experiments pursued an essentially different objec¬ 
tive. The importance of differentiating the traditional on the 
one hand, and the Gandhian on the other, cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. Gandhi uscdthctraditionaltopromote the novel; 
he reinterpreted tradition in such a way that revolutionary 
ideas, clothed in familiar expression, were' readily adopted 
and employed towards revolutionary ends. Gandhian develop¬ 
ments arc eminently syncretic.The traditional Indian and the 
modern Western both function within Gandhian philosophy. 
How the two streams of influence merge and how Gandhi’s 
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creative leadership transformed elements from both to dc* 
velop the satyagraha technique may better be understood by 
exploring aspects of the Hindu tradition in Gandhi’s back¬ 
ground. 

Commentaries on Gandhi agree that he had his roots deep 
in traditional India. Gandhian concepts and slogans swaraj 
(self-rule), Rainrqjya (godly rule), apangraha (rum-posses- 
sion\ asteya (non-stealing) all ar(‘ centrally familiar to 
Indian peasant and jihilosopher alike. Satyagraha alone in the 
Gandhian nomenclature was coined for use in the early ‘ex¬ 
periments with truth’, and its com])on(‘nts ar(‘ Sanskrit words 
earning etliical mt'anings from the body of‘ Indian philoso¬ 
phy, The influence of Western tliinkers—of Tolstoy, Ruskin, 
Thoreau—has been n'peatedly acknowledged by Gandhi 
himself. But in each case the influence was that of corrobora¬ 
tion of an already accepted ethical jirecept, a crystallization 
of basic moral predisposition, or the formulation, for ])urposcs 
of specific application, of a nucleus principle. 

Efforts have been made to claim extensive influence on 
Gandhi for the Gospel teachings of the New Testament. And 
Gandhi was aware that critics from among his more ortho¬ 
dox co-religionists regarded his interpretation of the Bhr»ga- 
vad Gita as unduly influenced by the S('rmon on the Mount.^ 
BiU repeatedly Gandhi asserted his esscaitial attachment to 
Hinduism. In defining the concept szvadeshi, Gandhi clarified 
his position: 

‘After much thinking I have arrived at a definition of 
Swadeshi that, perhajis, best illustrates my meaning. 
Swadeshi is that sjiirit in us which restricts us to the use 
and service of our immediate surroundings to the exclu¬ 
sion of the more remote. Thus, as for religion, in order 
to satisfy the requirements of the definition, I mus^ n*- 
strict myself to my ancestral religion. This is the use of 
my immediate religious surrounding. If I find it defective, 

I should serve it by purging it of its defects. In the do- 
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main of politics I should make use of the indigenous in¬ 
stitutions and serve them by curing them of their proved 
defects. In that of economics I should use only things 
that arc produced by my immediate neighbours and 
serv^e those industi ies by making them efficient and com¬ 
plete where they might be found wanting . . . 

An understanding of the success Gandhi achieved in mobi¬ 
lizing the Indian masses can be advanced by analysing the 
concepts basic to Hindu social and religious thought and 
their exploitation in the Gandhian appeal. What were the 
elements in the social milieu of all India which allowed for 
the impressive response of a people to an appeal to defy the 
Salt Acts by reliance upon peaceful, persuasive tactics? Why 
did the Bardoli peasants plead with Sardar Patel to lead 
their struggle for revision of the tax assessments by methods of 
non-violent resistance known as satyagraha? How could the 
unlettered untouchable at Vykom persist in the challenge 
of Brahmanical and political authority ? Some of the answers 
to such questions emerge in the course of examining the 
philosophical concept of satjay the popular meaning of the 
Jain, Buddhist and Hindu ideal of ahimsa, and the changing 
notion of tapasya in the Indian ethos. The essential elements 
of satyagraha- truth, non-violence, and self-suirering--had, 
for the Hindu, roots in their corresponding traditional pre¬ 
cepts. 'riie assertion advanced by some that Gandhi was a 
Hindu revivalist arisc's from a superficial understanding of 
the inann(*r in which he used these Hindu precepts. An 
exj)loration of Gandhi’s transformation or adaptation of 
Hindu tradition to develop a social and political technique 
will make clear the inadequacy of a characterization which 
wx^uld dismiss Gandhi as merely a revivalist. 

Jawaharlal Nehru reminds us that: 

‘The business of philosophy in India w\as not confined to 
a few philosophers or highbrows. Philosophy was an es¬ 
sential part of the religion of the masses; it percolated to 
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tliern in some attenuated form and created that philo- 
sopliic outlook which became nearly as common in India 
as it is in China. That philosophy was for some a deep 
and intricate attemj^t to know the causes and laws of all 
phenomena, tlie search for the ultimate purpose of life, 
and the attcnij)t to find an organic unity in life’s many 
( ontradictions. But for the many it w^as a much simpler 
affair, which yet gave them some sense of purpose, and 
cause and efh'ct, and end<;wed them with courage to face 
trial and misfortune and not lose their gaiety and (om- 
posure.'^ 

Gandhi wtmt lo the' people of India with teachings j>hrased 
in terms reminiscent of the Vedas, with Upanishadic remind¬ 
ers, wilVi quotations from the Gita and with exhortations 
familiar from tlic times of Maim. Indians responded to an 
ap[)eal prcsentc'd in the currc'ncy of Jain and Buddhist and 
Hindu ethics. Salya^ ahimsa^ and iapasya were common cf)in. 
But, into these traditional precepts Gandhi introduced con¬ 
siderations unfamiliar to Indian tradition and reminiscent 
of the rationalist, humanist tradition of the West. 

Satya 

SatyanncLsliparo dharwah : there is no rt'ligion or dut)- greater 
than truth. This is one of the i‘ssentials of Hinduism. 'Hie 
emphasis on truth is paramount in the writings of early 
Indian philosophers. In Manu’s classification of duties, 
Satya lurid a prominent ])lacc. The vast body of philosophic 
commentary, the network of dialectic, the complex systems 
of logic and disputation which characterize Hindu philoso¬ 
phical and religious literature bear eloquent evidence to the 
lack of dogma and attest to a passion for truth arrived at 
through speculation. 

In the philosophical systems of Hindu thought there are 
many treatments of the concept of truth. Most 1 ndian writers 
tend to a position which has pragmatic bearing. Theoretical 
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knowledge of the object is not enough. The Indian think('r 
goes beyond to sec if the object so known is to l}e a\^oided 
or accepted: or upadeya^ We are conccTried here not 

with the truth concept in Indian ontology or epistemology, 
but with the ethical system which bears upon the satyagraha 
notion and its acceptability to the Indian mind. In the Manu 
classification of duties, salya is listed among the sadharana- 
dharmas (duties of universal scope and validity) and is und<T- 
stood as veracity. In the Prasastapada classification of the 
dutic's, safyavachnna or ‘speaking the truth’ is one of the 
generic duties.'' 

Th(' satya of satyagralia is understood in the ethical sense. 
As I have pointed out in Chapter IT, the ‘Truth is GckP 
concept resolved itself into a moral })rinciple. The pursuit of 
Truth or God was, for Gandhi, as it ^vas for tlte heart of 
Vedanta, the search for realizing the truth of human unity. 
With Gandhi, as we have seen, satyagraha was a means for 
achieving this realization. The realization itself—of God, or 
of druth—was a consummation desired by the main body of 
Hindu thought. 

Truth, moreover, figured widely in the traditional stories 
of India. The story of Prahlad, a young boy who sufiered 
immeasurably tlu' w rath of his father for the truth's sake, is 
one of the most famous in ancient Indian literature. It is 
known throughout the breadth of India, and Gandhi was 
fond of repeating the story to illustrate the meaning of satya¬ 
graha. His insistence upon ‘holding lO the truth’ was, then, 
broadly familiar, both to the Indian philosopher and to the 
simple villager. 

Upon examining the Indian traditional approach, one 
finds the originality of Gandhi emerging in Iiis formulation 
of satyagraha. I'hc early sadharanadharmas, like the samanya 
duties, emphasize the attainment of the individual’s owm 
perfection. 

‘There is practically no recognition of the social duties 
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proper, i.c. of the duties of social service in a positive 
sense as distiriguishedfromnegativctolcration (Kshama) 
and non-appropriation (Chouryabhava). Even veracity 
does not necessarily imply positive social service and it 
may be practised purely as a dianoetic virtue of self¬ 
culture, i.e. as absolute self-dedication to Truth.’® 

Hindu etliics was aimed at sclf-sufliciency and freedom from 
external ties—at individual autonomy rather than the virtue 
of positive social service. 

‘Satyagraha’ was, indeed, familiar to the car of the Indian, 
but its meaning, in terms of truth-attainment, departed from 
the body of traditional Hindu notions of the 1‘unction of the 
truth-ethic. Truth, satvo, was the core of the Gandhian tech¬ 
nique as of the over-all Gandhian ]>hilosophy. But satyagraha 
as a social instrument has projected the traditional ctlucal 
laws into the realm of social action. 

. . religion that takes no ( ount of practical alftiirs and 
docs not help to solve them, is no religion.’’ 

‘The whole of the constructive j)rogramm(v -including 
handspinning and handweaving, Hindu Muslim unity, 
removal of untouchability, prohibition -is in pursuit of 
truth and non-viohmee,'® 

To realize the truth of human unity meant, for Gandhi, not 
only service to his fellow man, but the individual's effort to 
adjust his demands and his immediate position in th(‘ light of 
opposing demands which he took to be erroneous. Adherence 
to the truth meant adherence to the moral truth iJS originally 
understood by him who would assert it unlil persuaded by in¬ 
teraction with an opponent that he had erred. As we have 
seen in Chapter II, non-violent action was the means by 
which Gandhi advocated discovery of truth. ‘To me religion 
means truth and Ahimsa or rather truth alone, because truth 
includes ahimsa^ ahimsa being the necessary and indispen¬ 
sable means for its discovery.’® 

no 
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Gandhi did not deny the orthodox Hindu philosophical 
position identifying truth with being or reality.★ He claimed 
to demonstrate a way to discover truth by action in society. 
Gandhi was, indeed, a Karma-yogin—one who seeks God 
through action. The effect of the satyagraha formulation was 
to transform th(‘ absolute truth of the philosophical Sat to the 
relative truth of ethic j^rinciple capable of being tested by a 
means combining non-violent action with self-sufl'ering. 

Ahimsa 

The term ahimsa appears in Hindu teachings as early as the 
Chandogya Upanishad, where it is listed as one of the five 
ethical virtues.t It is repeated throughout the Hindu scrip¬ 
tures. In the Prasastapada classification of the generic duties, 
ahimsa is noted as a duty "not simply in the negative sense 
of mere cessation from harm or injury {himsabhaya) but also 
in the positive sense of a definite resolve not to hurt a living 
being {bhuianam anabhidrohasamkalpahy Again, the Jain 
religion constitutes ahimsa the first vow. And it is a cardinal 
principle of Buddhism. 

Together with the aphorism satyannasti paro dharmah 
(there is no religion greater than truth) the Mahabharata 
'<"ouplcs ahimsa paramo dharmah (ahimsa is the greatest re¬ 
ligion or duty). Phis aphorism is known in every village in 
India, as are stories from Hindu, or Buddhist, or Jain classics 
illustrating the spirit and duty of non-violence. Gandhi 
himself was infliKmccd by the teachings of the Jains whose 
adherence to non-violence towards living creatures reaches 
the furthest extremes. But, typical of his attitude towards 
religious authority, he wrote in 1916: 

. . though my views on Ahimsa arc a result of my study 


^ I’hc Sanskrit root sai means being or reality. 

t The others arc austerity, almsgiving, uprightness, and truthfulness 
{Chandogya Upanisad^ 111.18,4). 


in 
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of most of the faiths of the world, they are now no longer 
dependent upon the authority of these works. Thc‘y are a 
part of my life, and if I suddenly discovered that the re¬ 
ligious books read by me bore a different interprctacion 
from the one I had learnt to give them, I should still hold 
to the view of Ahimsa . . . 

The especial contribution of Gandhi was to make the con¬ 
cept of ahimsa meaningful in the social and political spheres 
by moulding tools of non-violent action to use as a positive 
force in the search for social and political truths. While call¬ 
ing upon illustrations from Indian mytliologj’, Gandhi trans¬ 
formed ahimsa into the active social technique which was to 
challenge both political authority and religious orthodoxy. 

‘What is the meaning of Rama, a mere human being, 
with his host of monkeys, pitting himself against the 
insolent stiength of teu-hcaded Ravan surrounded in 
supposed safet)^ by the raging waters on all sides ol' 
Lanka ? Does it not mean the concpu‘St of i)hysical might 
by spiritual strengtli? However, being a pnictieal man, 

1 do not wait till India recognizes the practicability of 
the spiritual life in the political world. India considers 
herself to be powerless and paralysed before the machine- 
guns, the tanks and the aeroplanes of the English. And 
she takes up Non-coopeiation out of her weakness. 

. . [But] I am not pleading for India to practise non¬ 
violence, because she is weak. I want her to practise non¬ 
violence being conscious of her strength and power. No 
training in arms is required for realisation of her strength. 

. . . My life is dedicated to service of India through the 
religion of non-violence which I believe to be the root 
of Hinduism.’^^ 

Nehru tells us that Gandhi based his firm belief in non¬ 
violence on the Bhagavad Gita.^® Yet, that the Gita enjoins 
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non-violence is not an orthodox interpretation. Gandhi 
insisted that ahimsa was even the religion of the Kshatriya,'^ 
The discussion in Chapter II of non-violence as an element 
of satyagraha indicated the further meaning which ahimsa 
acquired in the Gandhian transformation. T have been prac¬ 
tising with scientific precision non-violence and its possibi¬ 
lities for an unbroken period of over fifty years’, Gandhi wrote 
in 1940. 

T have applied it in every walk of life, domestic, institu¬ 
tional, economic and political. I know of no single case in 
which it has failed. When' it has seemed sometimes to 
have failed, I have ascribed it to my imperfections. I 
claim no perfection for myself but I claim to be a passion¬ 
ate seeker after IVuth, which is but another name for 
God. In the course of that search the discovery of non¬ 
violence came to me. Its spread is my life mission. 

The Indian cultural milieu was clearly infused with notions 
of the non-violcncc of ahimsa. We shall examine below the 
traditional ways in which ahimsa was exemplified and the 
specific uses of the non-violent methods which were fore¬ 
runners of satyagraha tools. 

Tapasya 

A profound sense of asceticism permeates the Indian re¬ 
ligious understanding. The classical Yogic law enjoins rigor¬ 
ous self-restraint. Whatever the path to realization of God— 
through adoration and faith {bhakii)^ through mystical intui¬ 
tion (jnafia), or through deeds [karma) it is one of severe 
discipline. The concept of sacrifice evolved through the Vcdic 
period from complex ritualism to self-imposed suffering. 

^ Toung India, 21 October 1926. Kshatriya refers to the warrior caste, 
second in rank in the caste hierarchy. For an interesting conunentary 
on tlic result of the restriction of the defence function to a small class within 
the society as rendering the Indian people averse to bearing arms, see Krishnalal 
Shridharani, h^ar vAthout Violenct (New York: Harcourt, Brace [1939]), 
pp. 201-204. 
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'The main gods of Hinduism bccamr important in enabling 
men to aehi(*v<‘ the Absolute Godhead. ‘It was inevitable/ 
Radhakrislman tells us, ‘that saerilic(‘ should rom(\ For 
the depth of one's alha tion for God eonsists in th(' surrender 
of one's property and jiossessions to Him. We pray and 
olh'i/*'’ Tapas in the Hindu seiij^tures i-(‘l(‘rs \’ariously to 
religious austerity, bodily mortiheation, and penance, and is 
cIos(‘ly identified with renunci.Jtiou.* 

‘, . . lapasoiily means the d(‘V(‘lopment of soul forciy the 
freeing of the soul from slavery to body, se\ (*re thinking 

or (mergiziiig of mind.V call to renunciation in the 

S('nst‘ of killing out tlu* s(‘ns(‘ of separaitaicss a.nd d('velo|)- 
ing disiril(‘r(‘st('d lovt* is th(‘ (‘sscaice of all triu* r(‘ligion.'^^‘‘ 

Secaraj, which first ac(|uired political meaning (of inde- 
peiKh'iice; through its us(‘ in that S('nse by the gn-al Maha¬ 
rashtrian patriot, Filak, is clos(‘ly allied with th<‘mt'aning of 
tapas as renunciation. Sitaraj literally nu'ans ‘stdf-ruhf and in 
its original connotation meant autonomy of the moral self 
(as in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishadj where strict control is 
exercised over the senses. As swaraJ came to connote the poli¬ 
tical objective of Indian independence, so lapas came, in the 
Gandhian int(‘rj)n‘tation, to mean willingnc'ss to suffer in 
oneself to win the respect of an opj)onent. (iandhi e\lend(‘d 
suffering through sac rifice to the s<K:ial and }K)lilical sphere, 
where it became an c'ssential elemcmt in the satyagraha tech- 
niciue. Oncc! more we find Gandhi seizing upon a traditional 
religious notion and transforming it into a meaningful part 
of the tcchnicjue w^hich w^as to operate not for individual sal¬ 
vation alone,but within the sphere of social polity. Asceticism 
and sacrifice, which had characterized the efforts of the 

* The original meaning of the word appears to have been warmth, or heat, 
and referred to the five fires to wliich a devotee exposed himself in the hot 
season: four fires lighted in the four quarters and the sun burning from above. 
(Monier Monier-Williams, Satukrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and Philolo^ 
gically Arranged, new cd. [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899], p. 437.) 
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devotee withdrawn from social contact, were drawn back 
into the mundaru' arena and nmdert'd means whereby 
common social ends might be attained. 

The Concepts of Karma and Non-atlachment 

The law of Radhakrishnan defines as ‘the counter¬ 

part in the imjral world of th(^ physical law of uniformity. It 
is th(‘ law of the conservation of moral energy.The good 
ac'ti(jn has a go<jd reaction; evil results in evil. A man be- 
coim s good by good d(‘eds, and bad by bad, as the Upani- 
shads teach, fliis law of accumulated merit or demerit 
jbllows th(^ individual from life to life and determines the 
fortuni* or misfortune which is his lot. But just as man cannot 
escape his indixidual responsibility for his actions, he can, 
by good deeds -by fulfilling the universal and especial duties 
which are assigned him determine his future. 

It is possible to interpret the law of karma in such a way 
that social service becomes irrelevant as a factor in man’s 
sah atioiv-lor man may share none of the responsibility for 
another’s burden. However, the Upansihads recommend 
service to others as the m(‘ans by which freedom from karma 
may bi* attainc^d. Unselfish performance of good deeds will 
lead him to his salvation. Gandhi attested his belief in such 
an interpretation. 

T firmly believe in the law of Karma^ but I believe too in 
human endeavour. I regard as the surnmum bonum of life 
the attainment of salvation through Karma by annihilat¬ 
ing its effects by detacnment.’*^ 

Non-attachment to the fruits of action is the central theme 
of the great epic interlude in the Mahabharata, the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

The technique of satyagraha admits of no determinist 
framework. Power in the hands of a satyagrahi to influence 
a situation is a paramount element. The holding of a moral 
truth, persisted in by non-violent action and supported by 
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self-sufTcriiig, supplies a force which any individual can learn 
to wield against an opponent of any proportions with expec¬ 
tation of success in the struggle. Karma can be overcome by 
non-attached (selfless) action. The potential for such a force 
lies within tlu‘ reach of every human individual. This, for 
Gandhi, was the message of the Gita. 

Karma-marg, or the path of action, is explained as one of 
the ways through which self-realization or attainment of one¬ 
ness with God may be achieved. Anasaktiyoga —or selfless 
action—is the character of that path. Gandhi’s interpretation 
of the Gita is fully stated in Mahadev Desai’s edited work 
The Gospel of Selfless Action: The Gita According to Gandhi.^^ 
Its bearing upon satyagraha is evidenced in the following 
passage: 

. .1 have felt that in trying to enforce in one’s life the 
central teaching of the Gita, one is bound to follow truth 
and ahimsa. When there is no desire for fruit, there is no 
temptation for untruth or himsa. Take an instance of un¬ 
truth or violence, and it will be found that at its back is 
the desire to attain the cherished end.’^^^ 

Gandhi’s translation and interpretation of the Gita is 
backed, as he tells us, by ‘the claim of an endeavour to enforce 
the meaning in my own conduct for an unbroken period of ^10 
years’.His interpretation breaks sharply with orthodox 
readings of the epic poem. He did not take the Mahabharata 
to be an historical work. The battle that was to take place 
on the field of Kurukshetra, where the Lord Shri Krishna un¬ 
folded the Gita truths to the despondent hero Arjuna, was 
not, according to Gandhi, an historical battle. Gandhi held 
the account to be purely allegorical and interpreted the war 
as a struggle between truth and untruth taking place in the 
heart of man.^^ 

In the talks he had with Vincent Shcean shortly before his 
death, Gandhi repeated his belief that despite the millions of 
Hindus who take the whole of the Mahabharata to be his- 
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torically and epistemologically correct, he viewed it as ‘fic¬ 
tion’ leading on to the truth, containing significance but not 
histoiical fact. Sheean reports that he was ‘very shaken’ by 
such ‘an extraordinary assertion’.^^ In the llghi of Gandhi’s 
frequent and persistent transformations of traditional 
precepts, together with his subordination of scriptural 
authority to his own experience, there is nothing startling 
about Gandhi’s position with regard to the content of the 
Gita. Gandhi himself makes a noteworthy commentary on 
the progressive development and transformation of meanings 
to meet changing situations. 

‘Like man, the meaning of great writings suffers evolution. 
On examining the history of languages, we notice that the 
meaning of important words has changed or expanded. 
'Lhis is true* of the Gita. The author has himself extended 
the meanings of some current words. We are able to dis¬ 
cover this even on a superficial examination. It is possible 
that, in the age prior to that of the Gita, oflering of ani¬ 
mals in sacrifice was permissible. But there is not a trace 
of it in the sacrifice in the Gita sense. In the Gita con¬ 
tinuous concentration on God is the king of sacrifices.Thc 
third chapter seems to show that sacrifice chiefly means 
body-labour for service. The third and fourth chapters 
read together will give us other meanings for sacrifice, 
but never animal-sacrifice. Similarly has the meaning of 
the word sannyasa undergone, in the Gita, a transforma¬ 
tion. The sannyasa of the Gita is all w^ork and yet no work. 
Thus the author of the Gita, by extending meanings of 
words, has taught us to imitate him. Let it be granted, 
that according to the letter of the Gita it is possible to say 
that warfare is consistent with renunciation of fruit. But 
after 40 years’ unremitting endeavour fully to enforce the 
teaching of the Gita in my own life, I have, in all humil¬ 
ity, felt that perfect renunciation is impossible without 
perfect observance of ahimsa in every shape and form.’^^ 
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Into the great lesson of non-allaelmienl oHered in the Gita, 
Gandhi read the meanings oi ahimsu and satya. Again he had 
found the elements of satyagraha in traditional seriptunrs. 

The Traditional Methods of Harlaf Fast, Dharna 

Turning now from th(' underlying philosophic al attitude's 
in Indian culture, let us consider th<‘ traditional use of ( crtairi 
of the methods which later became the tools oi'sat) agraha. 
Among the forms of resistance without overt \iolence known 
to ancient India arc dharna, fasting, and luntal. 

The word dharna cx)m(‘s from the Sanskrit root dhri, to he>ld, 
and means holding out. The method has been frecjiK iitly used 
in India esj)ecially by creditors against dc btors tc) bring prc's- 
sure to bear upon the debtor to acknowledge the debt.* Sit¬ 
ting dharna describes the practice of sitting at the door of an 
opponent with the resolve to die unless the allc gc cl wrong is 
redressed. It is significant to note that the method of sitting 
dharna is, basically, violent. For the attitude with which the 
method is employed is accejmpanied by the belief that should 
one die in employing the method, his spirit would remain to 
torment and afiliet the unbending opponent. Basically the 
method is one of implicit rew enge, whatever other intentions 
may accompany the act in terms of demonstrating since rity 
or winning over the ojiponcnt through scdf-suffc'ring. 

What has been said ol' dharna may also be said of the 
ancient practice of fasting. We have noted Gandhi’s caution 
in the use of the fast, for, as he never tired of insisting, the fast 
is a dangerous weapon which may be used to compel an 
opponent to capitulate against his will and without his having 
been persuaded of the moral superiority of the fasting 
opponent’s position. 

Hartaf a method which Gandhi employed in its traditional 

* For a discussion of the uses of dharna to he found in classical Hindu 
literature, sec Washburn Hopkins, ‘On the Hin<lu Custom of Dyinii^ to Redress 
a Cirievance,’ Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XXI, Tuly-Deceniber 
1900, pp. 146-159. 
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form during satyagriiha cam])aigns, resembles a strike, but 
has substantially different objectives. It is altogether a me¬ 
thod of protest--a demonstration of extreme dissatisfaction. 
Its use in anchmt India was against the Prince or King and 
was intended to draw attention to the; unpopularit)' of an 
edict or other Government nu^asure. The hartal is usually of 
short duration -a day or two. Shops close and work ceases. 
Hartal is also em])loy(‘d at times of national mourning. 

Yet anotlu'r method of peaceful demonstration against op¬ 
pression is voluntary emigration -/?/)>«/ or deshatyaga Tgiving 
u}) th(‘ country). \Vtu*re the people of an area were* grievously 
oppresse-el and had no other ree'ours(‘, the*\ would all move 
from the place in a final cjfort of non-cooperation. 

Tht'se techniejues ha\t* the earmarks of what Ganelhi wenild 
admit to be j)assive resistance. They do not, it is important 
to note, have certain of the necessary elements of satyagraha. 
The insistence upon non-violence in its positive meaning of 
considering the well-being cT the opponent and not merely in 
the negative sense of refusing to do harm is not a necessary 
part of traditional tactics. Indeed, refusal to do harm to the 
opponent is clearly not an clement of the traditional methods. 
In the several mod('s of dharna revenge is implicit. In the 
other forms of passive resistance —hijrat, or deshatyaga, as 
well as hartal —the emphasis is upon withholding co-operation 
and docs not necessarily callfor consid(Tation of the opponent 
or insistence upon arriving at an adjustment mutually accept¬ 
able. 

The very fact of Gandhi's use of traditional methods to 
effect the education of India in the ways of satyagraha may 
have functioned as a deterrent in transmitting the full impli¬ 
cations of satyagraha t(» those who j)articipated. Elemcaits 
which were new in Gandhi’s approach—the various empha¬ 
ses upon the well-being of the opponent and of mutual triumph 
—were oftentimes obscured by a ready understanding of the 
coercive character of traditional methods. Gandhi’s refusal to 
take advantage of a misfortune or disability of the opponent 
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was an element essential to satyagraha.^ The constructive 
goodwill attitude so fundamental in the satyagraha app¬ 
roach was a novel introduction into social and political tactics, 
even to tliose which were characterized by passive resistance. 

The Character of Gandhi's Appeal 

An examination of the functioning of satyagraha in the 
Indian setting suggests questions concerning the conditions 
which allowed for the acceptance of the assumptions of satya¬ 
graha, the willingness to learn its technique, and the belief in 
its efficacy. The Indian ethos appears to have been eminently 
receptive to satyagraha notions. Inliis pertinent article, ‘Why 
India Follows Gandhi’,^® H. N. Brailsford relbrs to the ‘an¬ 
cient Hindu tactic’ and the ‘mystical meaning of ahiinsa’ and 
reminds us that in India the saint who can control himself is 
considered capable of commanding the universe. Brailsford 
also notes the bearing of‘economic nat ionalism’ on those who 
followed Gandhi. Was, then, Gandhi’s success as a leader 
determined by his ability to revive traditional ideals and to 
rc-affirrn inherent predispositions? 

The authority supporting the explanation that Gandhi was 
a Hindu reformer, a revivalist w ho caught the imagination of 
the masses by incarnating the Hindu ‘ideal type’, is prepon¬ 
derant and convincing. Jaw^aharlal Nehru writes in his auto¬ 
biography,‘Gandhiji, indeed, was continually laying stress 
on the religious and spiritual side of the movement. His re¬ 
ligion was not dogmatic, but it did mean a definitely religious 
outlook on life, and the wdiolc movement was strongly influ¬ 
enced by this and took on a revivalist character so far as the 
masses were concerned.’ C. F. Andrews who knew Gandhi 
intimately writes: 

* The writer has heard eyewitness accounts in India of proper satyagrahis 
refusing to take action in the midday sun because of the hardship this would 
work on European opponents who were less accustomed to extreme heat, and 
again, of satyagrahis postponing an action to spare the Englisliman for his 
Easter Sunday services and celebration. 
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‘Thus Mahatma Gandhi remains rooted in the soil of 
India. He is not deracine, like so many of those who 
have stayed for a long time away from India and have 
adopted wholesale Western customs. His mind stretches 
out in ever wider and wider circles . . . but the centre 
of his being ever remains fixed in Hinduism itself, which 
is his first and only love.’^'^ 

Gandhi's Hindu fount remains unquestioned. But his con¬ 
tinuing reaffirmation of traditional approaches must be 
placed over against the startling backdrop of the significant 
unorthodoxics which permeated Gandhian thinking. 

Wc have already noted the fundamental transformations 
of traditional precepts and methods to forge the instruments 
of satyagraha. Gandhi repeatedly challenged scriptural 
authority. Yet another instance of Gandhi’s choice of the 
criterion of reason as opposed to authority indicates his 
insistence upon making his own interpretations: 

‘I do not believe in the exclusive divinity of the Vedas. I 
believe the Bible, the Quran, and the Zend Avesta to be 
as much divinely inspired as the Vedas. My belief in the 
Hindu Scriptures does not require me to accept every 
word and every verse as divinely inspired. Nor do I 
claim to liave any first-hand knowledge of these wonder¬ 
ful books. But I do claim to know and feel the truths of 
the essential teaching of the Scriptures. I decline to be 
bound by any interpretation, however learned it may be, 
if it is repugnant to reason or moral scnsc.’^*^ 

It is well to remark here that such an assertion is not alto¬ 
gether unusual in the annals of Hindu thought. Indeed, 
Hinduism is characterized, so-to-speak, by heretical commen¬ 
taries. To a religion characterized by exclusiveness and 
limited by authority of original scriptures—as is Christianity 
—comments of the type above quoted would, indeed, be 
shaking. It is not so alien to a Hindu to hear at once the 
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denial of scriptural authority and the assertion—such as 
Gandhi made at the time he wrote the above passage—that 
the speaker considers himsell a satialarii (orthodox) Hindu. The 
force of (iandhi's insislcaicc upon freedom from authority is 
tellingly illustrated by his ])ositioii with regard to the injustice 
of untouchability. In his first important speech following a 
year of sihaice and w illidrawal, (hindlii declared that ^ . . 
even if all the Hindus of India W(‘re t{) be ranged against me 
in declaring that untouchability, as \vc know it today, has the 
sanction of the shastras or tlu' Smritis, 1 will then declare' that 
these' shastras and tlu'se' Smiitis are false’. 

A religious ic'forrner no doul)t (iandhi was. But we* may 
reasonably raise* tlu‘ (juestion whether Gandhi's re\'ivalist- 
reformcfi* characteristns truK provide the solution to the 
qiK'stion Svhy did India follow Gandhi?' Gandhi's identi¬ 
fication of hims(‘lf with the meanest jx’asant --his strict vege¬ 
tarianism, his goat's milk, his spinning, his dress -indec'd, his 
general asceticism and approximation to an Indian id(‘al- 
typc! comprise a leadc'r-follower appc'al most inviting to the 
Indian mind. But, on the* other hand, there have b(‘en any 
number of personalities on the Indian scene who ha\'e pre¬ 
sented a similar blend of characteristics, and who have* been 
equally concerned with social sc'rvict', yet who did not func¬ 
tion with the degree of success which was Gandhi's. I'lie key 
to Gandhi’s leadershi]) lay in his utilization of tradition, but 
utilization only tf) transform and to invite a mass following 
to partake of a philosophy and programme of action.^ 

Gandhi’s success in developing tin* use of satyagraha in 
India may have depfuided u])on the. happy circumstance that 
he was both a religious man and a politician. His appeal to 
the spiritual elements in the Indian make-up was combined 
with his apprehension of India’s political and social prob- 


* For an elaboration of this point, sec my paper, ‘The Non-Gonvcntional 
Political Leader in India*, in Richard L. Park and Irene Tinker, eds., Leadership 
and Political Institutions in India (Princeton; Princeton University Press, 1959). 
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lems. His imnuxiiatc contact with the masses rcnd(^rccl him 
sensitive to their needs and desires, as well as to their capa¬ 
bilities. In an illuminating passage^® Louis Renou explains 
Gandhi’s ‘inner voice’, upon which he claimed to rely for 
decisions and direction, as a feeding of what th(‘ masses 
expected of him. This analysis suggests tlic quality of charisma. 
Then; are indexed many ways in which Gandhi exemplifies 
the charismatic lead(‘r. 

Max \Veber, who introduced the term into sociological 
usage, applies charisma to 'a certain quality of an individual 
personality by virtue oi* which Ik* is s(‘t apart from ordinary 
men and treated as endowed with supernatural, superhuman, 
or at least sj)ecifically (exceptional powers or (pjalitics. These 
arc such as are not accessible to the ordinary person, but are 
regarded as of divine origin or as exemplary, and on the basis 
of them the individual concerned is treated as a leader.’*^^ 
There is no doubt that the Indian villager look('d upon Gandhi 
as just such an individual personality. They endowed him 
with the appellation ‘Mahatma’ — literally, Great Soul. 
Instauc(‘s have b(;en recorded of Gandhi idols enshrined in 
village temples. Multitude's demanded his darsban^ his blessing. 

I'hat Gandhi resisted attempts to deify or e\ (m to revere 
him d(^es not detract from the persisting response of the 
Indian villager to the M ahatma. But Weber, in characterizing 
charismatic authority, scats its basis distinctly in the 

‘conception that it is the duty of those who have been 
called to a charismatic mission to recognize its quality 
and to act accordingly. . . . No prophet has ever regard¬ 
ed his quality as dependent on the cittitude of the masses 
toward him. No elective king or military leader lias ever 
treated those who have resisted him or tried to ignore 
him otherwise than as delinquent in duty,.. 

On the part of Gandhi—in contradistinction to the position 
of many of those who followed him—there was repeated 
denial of charismatic qualification. In 1921, he wrote: 
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‘I have received a cutting, in which I am reported to be 
credited with being a messenger of God, and I am asked 
whether I claim to have any special revelation from God. 
As to this, the latest charge, I must disown it. I pray like 
every good Hindu. 1 b(;lieve that we can all become mes¬ 
sengers of God, if wc cease to fear man and seek only 
God’s Truth. ... 1 have no special revelation of God’s 
will. . . .’»2 

In 1924: 

T lay claim to nothing exclusively divine in me. I do not 
claim prophetship. I am but a humble seeker after Truth 
and bent upon finding it. . . . The whole of my activity 
whether it may be called social, political, humanitarian 
or ethical is directed to that end. ... I am no master. I 
am but a struggling, erring humble servant of India and 
therefore of humanity. 

‘There is already enough superstition in our country. No 
effort should be s[)ared to resist further addition in the 
shape of Gandhi worship. Personally I htive a horror of 
adoration. I believe in adoring virtue apart from the 
wearer. . . .’*•* 

In 1927: 

‘The Mahatma 1 must leave to his fate. Though a non- 
cooperator, I shall gladly subscribe to a bill to make it 
criminal for anybody to call me Mahatma and to touch 
my feet.’si 

In 1940: 

‘Let no one say that he is a follower of Gandhi. It is 
enough that I should be my own follower.’®® 

‘I am an erring mortal like you. I have never even in my 
dream thought that I was a Maha-atma (great soul) and 
that others were Alpa-atma (little souls). We are all 
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equal before our Maker—Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, 
Christians, worshippers of one God.’^® 

It is not, of course, unlikely that a true charismatic leader 
would deny his charisma. But, again, Weber places charis¬ 
matic authority 

. . specifically outside the realm of everyday routine 
and the profane sphere. In this respect, it is sharply 
opposed both to rational, and particularly bureaucratic, 
authority, and to traditional authority, whether in its 
patriarchal, patrimonial, or any other form. Both 
rational and traditional authority are specifically 
forms of everyday routine control of action; while the 
charismatic type is the direct antithesis of this.’^'^ 

In considering the character of Gandhi’s influence, one 
should not lose sight of its organizational basis, the Indian 
National Congress. For there are aspects of this basic rela¬ 
tionship which arc antithetical to the charismatic type of 
leadership. I’he Congress was a democratically structured 
organization of long standing w^hen Gandhi entered its 
ranks.3® Gandhi did indeed transform it into a revolutionary 
organization which repudiated the existing Government of 
India: he was responsible for transforming the Congress into 
a popular movement.* During periods of all-out struggle, 
Gandhi was looked upon as the supreme commander, a 
status he held not through any control of the usual sanctions 
of force, but by virtue of his demonstrated ability and the 
effectiveness of his techniques. In more normal periods, the 
Congress functioned in the manner common to democratic 
political organizations. For all the attacks which Gandhi’s 
opponents have levelled at his ‘dictatorial’ control of the 

* See Sir Reginald C^oupland, The Indian Problem (3 vols, in one; New York, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1944), p. 92: ‘What gave the Congress its 
present strength was its conversion from a movement of the intelligentsia into 
a movement of the people; and that was Mr. Gandhi’s doing, almost 
singleliandcd.* 
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Congress, it is dear that he was greatly concerned that its 
democratic character be maintained: 

‘ rhe Congress is no j)reserve of any single individual. It 
is a democratic body with, in my opinion, the widest 
intelligent franchise the world has ever seen.'^‘‘^ 

'\o man, however great, be he even a Mahatma, is indis¬ 
pensable for a nation conscious of itself and bent upon 
l‘re(‘dom. Evem as the whole is always greater than its 
])arts, the Congress which claims to represent the nation 
is always gre<iler than its greatest part. To be a living 
organization it must survive its most distinguished mem¬ 
bers.'*^ 

More(.)v er, the satyagraha id(‘al concept of parallel govern¬ 
ment was hasicalK of the rational-legal ty])e defined by 
AVt'ber, in contrast to tin* ( harismatic type of authority, as 
‘resting on a belitd'in the ‘legality” of i)atterns of normative' 
rules and the right oi'those elevated in authority under such 
rules to issue commands f h'gal authority)’.” The ‘Gandhian 
Constitution', as worked out by S. N. Agarwal and sanc¬ 
tioned by Gandhi, is dislinctly rational-legal in character 
in that it adapts certain traditional Indian institutions (c.g., 
panchayai) to a democratic structuring.'^^ 

Whatever the degree of (hindhi’s charisma, his leadership 
qualities cannot alone account Ibr the magnitude of his 
achievements. Subhas Chandra Bose,^^ who broke with 
Gandhi over programme and method, insisted that Gandhi’s 
physical and mental conformity to the traditions and tempe¬ 
rament of the Indian people was but one factor accounting 
for his success. The times were ripe, Bose held, for revolu¬ 
tionary tactics. I'he old methods had failed; constitutiona¬ 
lism proved sterile and violent resistance had been all-too- 
succcssfully suppressed. Satyagraha, with its armoury of non¬ 
violent aggressive equipment, entered a fertile field. 

Satyagraha did, indeed, ofler a solution to the problems of 
the day. The economic boycott of British goods—the other 
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side of the swadeski c oin -appeiired to ;dlov\ for a way out of 
ec:onomic: depression. Indian niill-owneis looked forward to 
a new indii^enous market, while the Indian peasant ihrou.t’h 
his patriotic spinning' could approach a s(‘lf-sufiiciency in 
clothing. Idle c-arly e\p(‘riin<‘nts with satyagraiia in South 
Afric:a had already deinonslral(‘d the* elfectiveness of' deter¬ 
mined non-violent force against entrenched authority. And 
as Gandhi continuc^d his exj)erini(‘nts in India, the* ])eo])le 
bc-came increasingly aware of satyagraha's effectiveness. By 
1928 the peo[)le themselves clamoured for leadc'rshi]) in non¬ 
violent action against governmcait, as in the movement in 
Bardoli.**^ 

Satyagraha had been ret'ognized as an (flic acious m(*lhod. 
It will be recalled that the Bardoli ])C‘asants approached 
Saiclar Patel to be thefr leader, d'his, no doubt, was so be¬ 
cause Gandhi was not available. But the aj)peal in this case 
was largely an apjjeal for a method. Indian leadens acc (*pted 
satyagraha even when they had little* f«iith in the rc'ligious 
elements which appeared to infuse it. This was no denibt 
true, in the first instance, because Gandhi had done the thing 
wliich none of the intelligentsia had bec‘n able to do —he had 
awakened the masst's. But as the method was applied, they 
bc^gan to have faith in satyagraha as a techniejue. We have 
noted till' commi'nts of Motilal Nehru at the time of the 
Rowlatt satyagraha.^^ jawaharlal Nehru records in his 
autobiography^® tliat in the beginning lie liad had keen 
misgiv ings about Gandhi’s aj:)proach, but that he finally had 
come to embrace the method of satyagraha. 

‘What 1 admired was the moral and ethical side of our 
movement and of satyagraha. I did not give an absolute 
allegiance to the doctrine of non-violence or accept it for 
ever, but it attracted me more and more. ... A worthy 
end should have worthy means leading up to it. That 
seemed not only a good ethical doctrine but sound, prac¬ 
tical politics, for the means that are not good often 
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defeat the end in view and raise new problems and diffi¬ 
culties.’^’ 

The undeniable spiritual well-springs of Gandhi’s formula¬ 
tions and of his teachings to the people had their appeal. But 
those who adopted the method and, indeed, Gandhi liimself, 
have not insisted upon any specific spiritual foundation. In 
an appeal for the absolute acceptance of‘Gandhism’, a pro¬ 
ponent of satyagraha has written: 

‘The only one exception that may be made to this general 
rule [of accepting Gandhism in all its aspects] is in the 
case of the spiritual aspect. The reason is that the sj)iri- 
tual aspect corresponds to one’s personal sj)iritual life, 
and therefore, the acceptance of this aspc'ct of Gandhism 
indicates the desire on the part of the individual for the 
development of the self along a different line—while all 
other aspects correspond to the social and political life of 
man in relation to his humanitarian activities and serv¬ 
ices to the country ... in order to work for the amelio¬ 
ration of the conditions of the poor villagers of our coun¬ 
try on the Gandhian principle one must [not necessarily] 
turn into a stern ascetic . . . [nor is] the essential pre¬ 
condition of the Gandhian way of service to the country 
. . . the practice of a severe austerity in personal life.’^® 

Gandhi repeatedly assured non-believers that satyagraha 
did not require a man to declare a religious faith. As early as 
1925 he replied as follows to an objection which had been 
raised to the wording of the satyagraha pledge, which began 
‘with God as witness, I . . .’ 

‘vSo far a" the conscientious objection [to the use of the 
‘God as witness’ declaration] is concerned the mention 
of God may be removed if required from the Congress 
pledge. . . . Had such an objection been raised at the 
time, I would have yielded at once.’^® 
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Gandhi, then, a religious man and a reformer of Hinduism, 
appealed to the religious mind and the secular alike. Although 
he claimed Hinduism as his religion, his teachings transcended 
sectarian bounds. From Islam, as well as from Buddhism and 
Christianity, Gandhi had drawn inspiration. His close friend, 
C. F. Andrews, has described Gandhi’s sensitivity to the life 
and efforts of the Prophet Muhammad. Gandhi could appeal 
to the Indian Muslim through his respectful reminder of the 
self-denying manner in which the Prophet lived in the early 
days of Islam and of the heroic endurance of the early leaders 
of Islam. He held the deepest respect, Andrews has told us, 
for Muhammad’s son-in-law, Ali and for Hasan and Husain. 

‘Furthermore, following the cxamjde set by the Prophet 
of Islam, Mahatma Gandhi has never for a moment 
separated the political from the spiritual, or failed to 
deal directly with the social evils which stood out before 
his eyes.’®® 

Christ’s Sermon on the Mount left its deep influence on 
Gandhi, as did the writings of Tolstoy following the Christian 
ethic. In an address to the Christian missionaries assembled 
in Calcutta at the YWCA on 28 July 1925,®i Gandhi said: 

‘.. . I did not stop studying the Bible and the commen¬ 
taries and other books on Christianity that my friends 
placed in my hands; but I said to myself that if I was 
to find my satisfaction through reasoning, I must study 
the scriptures of other religions also and make my 
choice. And I turned to the Quran. I tried to understand 
what I could of Judaism as distinguished from Chris¬ 
tianity. I studied Zoroastrianism, and I came to the con¬ 
clusion that all religions were right, and every one of 
them imperfect, because they were interpreted with our 
poor intellects, sometimes with our poor hearts, and more 
often misinterpreted. In all religions I found to my grief 
that there were various and even contradictory 
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interpretations of some texts, and I said to myself, “Not 
these things for me. If I want the satisfaction of my 
soul 1 must feel my way. 1 must wait silently upon God 
and ask Him to guide me." ’ 

Gandhi’s religious predilections did not obscure his reason¬ 
ableness nor his willingness to accept the results of empirical 
tests. 'The element of appeal to reason is essential for the func¬ 
tioning of satyagraha. A well-considered eclecticism resulted 
in a denial of dogma. The technique of satyagraha, man- 
controlled and non-deterministic, operating to achieve a 
mutually satisfactory solution in a conflict situation, could 
appeal to a range of minds schooled in a variety of religio- 
philosophical systems. 

Opposition to Gandhi’s approach came fr(jm extremists 
in religion and in politics. 'The Hindu Mahasabha urged that 
Gandhi was a blight on tlu! g(.)od name of Hinduism and that 
his ‘dictatorship’ of the Gongress had "weakened and 
humiliated Hindudom at every stej)’.^- ‘'Fhe world will not 
be saved by any utopian doctrine of non-violence that helps to 
emasculate a nation and deprive it ol' its will and pow(‘r to 
resist cvil.’"’^ ‘The Belief in Absolute Non-\’iolence condemn¬ 
ing all armed resistance even to aggression evinc(‘S no Ma- 
hatniic saintliness but a monomaniacal s('ns(‘lessness!’^'*‘ 'Bhe 
characteristic slogan of the extreme Hindu groups is Tlin- 
duisi' all politics and militarise Hindudom’.Such forces in 
extreme opposition ultimately effected the assassination of 
the Mahatma in January 1948. 

The Hindu Sanghites and Gandhi alike utilized phrases 
and precepts to be found in Hindu scriptur(^s, and with them 
Gandhi and Sanghites both made their respective appc'als to 
the masses. It was the manner in which each used the tra¬ 
ditional and familiar w Inch set them at opposite j>olcs. The 
innovations introduced through Gandhi’s creative leadership 
resulted in the alienation of a substantial segment of the 
Hindu orthodox. 
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If Gandhi was rejected by Hindu extremists, he was also 
rejected by the leadership of the determined Muslim nation¬ 
alists, who worked to establish a seq^arate Islamic nation. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the architect of Pakistan, asserted 
that Gandhi appealed with tremendous effect to Hindus, but 
only to Hindus. In a letter to Gandhi, Jinn ih insisted: 

‘It is quite clear that you represent nobody else but the 
Hindus . . . 

‘As I have said before, you are a grerat man, and you 
exercise enormous influence over the Hindus, ])arti- 
cularly the masses. . . 

It was the persistent claim of Jinnah that only his Muslim 
League could truly represent India's Muslims. Nevertheless, 
that the Gandhian technique ofsatyagraha could appeal to a 
Muslim populace was demonstrated beyond question. For 
there emerged among the Muslims of the; Indian northwest a 
remarkable movement infused witli the principles and pro¬ 
gramme of non-violent action. The development of satya- 
graha,and its acceptance as a social and political technique in 
India cannot be explained in terms of the Hindu roots alone, 
not even as these roots were fertilized by Western and Islamic 
notions. The soil which tolerated and then nourished the 
growth of the technique had universal elements. The further 
explanation of the function of satyagraha awaits exploration 
in the realm of the universal humus. But that satyagraha was 
adapted to the needs of a predominantly Muslim people to 
struggle against a political opponent on the Northwest Fron¬ 
tier of India (now Pakistan) is of enormous significance. 

Satyagraha in an Islamic Setting 

The development among the Frontier Pathans of a move¬ 
ment committed to the use of satyagraha as the means for 
promoting social and political objectives, demonstrates the 
potential appeal of the technique among a people unfamiliar 
with a tradition or philosophy enjoining non-violence.Indeed, 
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the Pathans of the Frontier have long had the reputation of 
being masters in the art and science of violence. ‘The true 
Pathan is perhaps the most barbaric of all the races with 
which we are brought into contact/ wrote William Crooke.. 

. he is cruel, bloodthirsty and vindictive in the highest 
degree. . . . He leads a wild, free, active life in the rugged 
fastnesses of his mountains; and there is an air of mas¬ 
culine independence about him . . . 

War had been traditionally the ‘normal business of the land'^^ 
among this proud people which had ‘no hesitation to kill 
when the provocation causes sufficient wTath.’^® 

Within this Pathan society—within a reasonably well- 
defined area characterized by a relatively homogeneous 
Islamic culture—the son of a respected chieftain organized 
the Khudai Khidmatgar, or Servants of God.^ This leader— 
Khan Abdul GhaffarKhan—hasbeen contrasted withGandhi: 

‘As Gandhi was of the soil and sand of India, Ghaffar 
Khan is of its rocks and crags and raging torrents. The 
hot blood of sharpshooting, trigger-happy mountaineers 
courses in his veins but he has adopted the philosophy of 
complete non-violence and so have the thousands of 
brother Pathans whom he organized as the Khudai 
Khidmatgar or Servants of God.’®® 

Ghaffar Khan, a man of great physical and moral stature,, 
first undertook work among his people as a social reformer. As 
his efforts in education and social reform progressed, he de¬ 
termined that a new approach must be introduced and that 
such an approach must be political. In 1926 he laid the foun¬ 
dation for a political party and in 1929 organized the Khudai 
Khidmatgar as its direct action branch. The purpose of this 
organization was to effect the political, social, and economic 
reforms which had become paramount to the people of the 
Frontier. 

* Khidmaigaran is the correct plural form of Khidmatgar. The organizatioa 
is usually referred to as Khudai Khidmatgar. 
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The three conditions of membership in the Khudai Khid- 
matgar were: signing of the Khudai Khidmatgar pledge, 
ability to speak Pushtu, and freedom from membtTship in any 
other organization.®^ The membership pledge rcad:®^ 

1. I put forth my name in honesty and truthfulness to 
become a true Khudai Khidmatgar. 

2. I will sacrifice my wealth, life, and comfort for the 
liberty of my nation and people. 

3. I will never be a party to factions, hatred, or jeal¬ 
ousies with my people; and will side with the oppressed 
against the oppressor. 

4. I will not become a member of any other rival 
organization, nor will I stand in an army.* 

5. I will faithfully obey all legitimate orders of all my 
officers all the time. 

6. I will live in accordance with the principles of non¬ 
violence. I 

7. I will serve all God’s creatures alike; and my object 
shall be the attainment of the freedom of my country 
and my religion..'^ 

8. I will always see to it that I do what is right and 
good.f 

9. I will never desire any reward whatever for my 
service. 

* Another translation reads ‘shall not furnish security or tender apology in 
the non-violent fight*. This translation is given both by R. R, Diwakar, Satja- 
£raha: Its Technique and History (Bombay: Hind Kitabs [1946]), p. 194, and 
Pyarclal, A Pilgrimage of Peace: Gandhi and Frontier Gandhi among N W. F. 
Pathans (Ahmcdabad: Navajivan [1950]), p. 50. 

I The translation given in Diwakar, o/>. cit., and Pyarelal, op. cit., reads: 
‘I shall always live up to the principle of non-violence.* 

n The translation given in Diwakar, and Pyarelal reads: T shall serve 
all humanity equally. The chief objects of my life shall be attainment of com¬ 
plete independence and religious freedom.* 

t The translation given in Diwakar, and Pyarelal reads: T shall always 
observe truth and purity in all my actions.’ 
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10. All my eflbrts shall be to please God, and not for 
any show or gain. 

This pledge reveals major characteristics of the organiza¬ 
tion. It had, first of all, a religious basis. It took as its objective 
both local socio-economic reform and political independence. 
At the height of the movement in the 1930’s political inde¬ 
pendence came to mean freedom for the whole of India from 
British rule. Its adoption of non-\'iolence was more thorough 
than that of the Indian National Congress inasmuch as the 
Khudai Khidmatgar pledged themselves to non-violence not 
only as a policy, but as a creed, a way of life.* And, finally, 
the Khudai Khidmatgar required of its members complete 
devotion. 

‘The ideal of the Khudai Khidmatgar as their name im¬ 
plies, was to become true servants of God—in other 
words, to serve God through service of humanity. They 
were regularly drilled and taught to take long marches 
in military fashion. But they bore no arms, carried no 
weapons, not even a lathi or a stick. 

The membership of the Khudai Khidmatgar in the early 
1930’s is reported to have been but 500. By 1938 the numbers 
had risen to wcW over 100,000.*^'^ The Khudai Khidmatgar was 
organized in Peshawar district, but its influence spread first 
throughout the rural sub-districts of Peshawar and then into 
the other districts of the Province. British sources^*’* indicate 
that it was influential in Malakand Agency and penetrated 
into Swat and Mohmand tribal territory. The movement’s 
strength was greatest in the villages. Women participated as 
active members. 

* Attention may also be called to the fact that the Khudai Khidmatgar 
had a frankly religious basis in contradistinction to the Indian National Congress 
which was strictly secular in its creed. The Congress adopted non-violence as a 
methr>d for conducting the independence fight during certain periods in the 
struggle: at no time did the Congress declare non-violence to be a permanent 
creed. 
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The Khudai Khidmatgar resembled the military in organi¬ 
zation. Its hierarchy of command was established by appoint¬ 
ment from above and discipline was strict. It is worth noting, 
however, that the fifth point in the pledge bound the member 
to obey legitimate orders. The ultimate allegiance of the 
Khudai Khidmatgar was not to the organization but to God 
and to service of fellow man.^ The discipline was self-im¬ 
posed. Smith comments: . . the movement, sounding some¬ 
what romantic, is in practice strict’.®® 

The training programme of tlie Khudai Khidmatgar 
included instruction in the religion of unity and of brother¬ 
hood. Forgiveness was one of the virtues which was to 
distinguish the ‘Servant of God’. ‘He who forgives and is 
reconciled, his reward is with God.’®" Such cjiiotations as this 
from the Quran were invoked by leaders of the movement 
and instances of toleration and forgiveness in Islamic history 
were woven into the training. 

The Islamic character of the Khudai Khidmatgar is high¬ 
lighted by the attitude of the few Hindu members in its ranks. 
The percentage of non-MuslimPathans was almost negligible. 
The Hindu members complained that the movement was too 
Islamic. In rcsjionsc,Khudai Khidmatgar leaders replied that 
inasmuch as the overwhelming majority were Muslim, the 
appeal had to be made through Islam.®^ Although the char¬ 
acter of the movement was intensely Islamic, it was also con¬ 
sistently non-communal and one of the objectives of the 
organization was the promotion of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

The action on the Frontier during the 1930’s followed a 
pattern similar to that in the rest of India. In the towns there 

* In this connection it is instructive to note the following comment by the 
Turkish scholar. Halide Edib, Inside India (London: Allen and Unwin [1937]), 
p. 333: ‘The name of the Society once more brings us to the psychology of 
the Muslem, The first allegiance must be to the supreme “Idea”, not to any 
symbol of it. All the rest is secondary. And that is what makes Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan what he is. That is what made the simple Moslems of Benares stand 
out as more uncompromising and distinct than the older and better organized 
Hindu workers.* 
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was liquor-shop picketing, processions, hartal^ jail-courting, 
singing of national songs, and general non-violent resistance 
to the efforts of the authorities to interfere with demonstra¬ 
tions. ‘If any member broke the rules of non-violence,’ Halide 
Edib, the Turkish observer, reported, ‘he was dismissed at 
once.’®® 

Pathan women participating in non-violent action cam¬ 
paigns would frequently take their stand facing the police or 
would lie down in orderly lines holding copies of the Qiiran. 
The flag which commonly appeared in demonstrations on the 
Frontier, was similar to the Indian National Congress flag 
used in sat\ agraha demonstrations excepting that the charkha 
(spinning wheel), central in the flag pattern, was replaced by 
the crescent of Islam. Slogans used in the fVontier camp^iign 
frequently included the Islamic cry : Allah Ho Akbar! (God 
is most great!)."® 

The period from March to December 1931 marked the 
climax of activities for the Khudai Khidmatgar in the Civil 
Disobedience movement. The official Government report 
notes that ‘probably at no lime since British influence was 
first extended to the Frontier have conditions given cause for 
such acute anxiety as during [this period]’.’^ In the words of 
the Government account: 

‘... acts of lawlessness and defiance of authority increased 
with extraordinary speed, and organizations affiliated to 
the Congress gained greatly in prestige and popularity. 
The volunteers known as the Khudai khidmatgaran —or 
‘Red Shirts’, owing to their distinctive uniform—were 
enrolled in unexpectedly large numbers, particularly in 
the Charsadda and Mardan subdivisions of the Peshawar 
District, and figured prominently in the innumerable anti- 
Government demonstrations which tcx)k place. Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, it may be mentioned, after having held a 
series of mass meetings in and around Charsadda during 
the third week of April, had been arrested there, with 
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several of his supporters, on the same day as that on 
which the Peshawar riots occurred. 

The action was highly developed in the city of Peshawar. 
Despite the determined resistance of British troops j^atrolling 
the city, and repeated firings, picketing persisted with fresh 
volunteers replacing those who had fallen. The action 
resulted in the complete seizure of the city by the Khudai 
Khidmatgar. From an unsympathetic British report of the 
events in Peshawar we have this description: 

‘On April 23rd last riots broke out in Peshawar city after 
the arrest of certain orators and office bearers of the 
Provincial Congress Ck)mmittec. There were troops inthe 
city, but some thirty hours later these were withdrawn— 
two of the platoons of the Garhwal regiment had refused 
to support the police. The Congress Committee there¬ 
upon assumed the virtual control of the city; volunteers 
were posted in the main streets to direct traffic; patrols 
policed the streets at night and bulletins from the Con¬ 
gress office were placarded every day in the principal 
square purporting to announce events of interest. This 
state of things went on for nine days. . . 

Another British report describes the extensive activities of 
the Khudai Khidmatgar in other areas where Ghafi'ar Khan’s 
followers ‘held large camps’ at which ‘manoeuvres in mili¬ 
tary formation were carried out. The campaign for the non¬ 
payment of revenue and water-rates and for the refusal to 
take government canal water was steadily pursued.’ This 
report describes the success of Khudai Khidmatgar officers in 
establishing revenue offices and collecting revenue from land¬ 
holders.*^* 

Such reports indicate that the Khudai Khidmatgar were 
able to carry through a satyagraha programme to the extent 
of establishing parallel government for a short period in the 
city of Peshawar. It should be noted that the soldiers of a 
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Garhwal regiment refused to fire upon the satyagrahis."® The 
details of that refusal have especial bearing upon the function¬ 
ing of satyagraha in general. A British Civil Servant, describ¬ 
ing the behaviour of the Garhwal soldiers as ‘refusal ... to 
do their duty in face of the mob\ continues with this tribute 
to the men involved: 

‘Hardly any regiment of the Indian Army won greater 
glory in the Great War than the Garhwal Rifles, and the 
defection of part of the regiment sent a shock through 
India, of apprehension to some, of exultation to others.'"^® 

It was an experienced soldiery which refused to fire u})on a 
crow’d w^hich had demonstrated itself unwilling to retaliate 
with violent means, and w^hich w^as led by disciplined satya- 
grahis."’ \Vhat British observers chose to call a ‘mob’ subse¬ 
quently organized the administration of Peshawar to the 
extent of setting up a parallel government. This w^as in the 
face of civil police and frontier constabulary reinforced by an 
entire division oftro(^ps and a detachment of the Air Force 
at Risalpur.^^ 

The Khudai Khidmatgar had, in fact, suffered the most 
severe of all repr(\ssions in the Indian independence move¬ 
ment. ‘Some of the stories of the wholesale shootings and 
hangings last year,’ reported one British journalist following 
his tour of the Frontier, ‘made me^—rapidly becoming a hard- 
boiled and cynical journalist—hang my head in shame.’’® 
There w'cre repeated instances of police firing, with figures 
for casualties high, even according to the official record.^® 
But despite an ordinance outlawing the Khudai Khidmatgar, 
the movement increased in popularity and in numbers. 

Gandhi himself did not go to the Frontier until 1938. When 
he did, he found there an organization already tried in the 
techniques of satyagraha. Abdul Ghaffar Khan's belief in 
non-violent action had been developed over a number of years 
of experience and experiment. He wrote in Toung India: 
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‘My non-violence has become almost a matter of faith 
with me. I believed in Mahatma Gandhi’s ahimsa before. 
But the unparalleled success of the experiment in my 
province has made me a confirmed champion of non¬ 
violence.’®^ 

Both Gandhi and Abdul Ghaffar Khan commented upon 
the novelty of non-violence to the Pathan temperament. 
Gandhi was conc erned that satyagraha should be fully under¬ 
stood and that the Pathan should be made fully aware that 
passivity pkiycd no part in the satyagraha technique. 

‘At every meeting I repcat(‘d the warning that unless they 
felt that in non-violence they had come into poss('Ssion 
of a force infinitely superior to the one they had and in 
the use of which they were adept, they should have noth¬ 
ing to do with non-violence and resume the arms they 
possessed before. It must never be said of the Khudai 
Khidmatgars that once so brave, they had become or 
been made cowards under Badshah Khan's iniluence. 
Their bravery consisted not in being good marksmen but 
in defying death and being ever ready to bare their 
breasts to the bullets.'®® 

Ghalfar Khan recounted to Gandhian c'xperience he had had 
in discussing his movement with a Punjabi Muslim: 

‘He was full of denunciation of me saying that I had 
undermined the spirit of Islam by preaching non-violence 
to the Pathans. I told him that he knew not what he was 
saying and that he would never have talked like that if 
he had seen with his own eyes the wonderful transforma¬ 
tion that the message of non-violence has worked in the 
midst of the Pathans, to whom it has given a new vision 
of national solidarity. I cited chapter and verse from the 
Quran to show the great emphasis that Islam had laid on 
Peace, which is its coping stone. I also showed to him 
how the greatest figures in Islamic history were known 
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more for their forbearance and self-restraint than for 
their fierceness. The reply rendered him speechless. 

Analysing the curious and stimulating development of the 
Khudai Khidmatgar and their use of satyagraha in an en¬ 
vironment in which such techniques appeared strange indeed, 
Halide Edib found that the ‘psychological aspect of the move¬ 
ment was more interesting than its political significance’.®^ 
She came away from the Frontier convinced that the move¬ 
ment indicated the existence among the indomitable Pathans 
of‘a new interpretation offeree, which is very unexpected’. 

‘Non-violence is the only form of force which can have a 
lasting effect on the life of society and man. And this, 
coniingfrom strong and fearless men, is worthy of study.’®® 

The point of greatest significance for a study in the philoso¬ 
phy of action is that satyagraha could be, and was, adopted by 
a people to whom the concepts of ahimsa^ tapasya^ and satya 
were unfamiliar. If satyagraha could be supported by Islamic 
scripture, it required a complete reinterpretation of the 
familiar teachings, and an abrupt reorientation in things 
religious as well as social and cultural. That this was 
achieved is a matter of primary interest for those who are 
concerned with the conditions under which the technique 
may be employed and by whom it may be adopted. 

The Pathans of the Frontier were traditionally trained in 
the use of weapons and they had easy access to arms. In con¬ 
trast to the I ndian of the plains, who had virtually no training 
or background in the use of violent weapons, the Pathan had 
grown up in the tradition of tribal organization which was 
part of what may be called a military confederacy. 

The Hindu notion karma, which attaches responsibility 
to the individual for his actions and attributes to a universal 
law the assignment of reward and punishment, is replaced in 
the Pathan philosophy with the rule of‘an eye for an eye’. 
The Muslim Pathan did not, moreover, have either the 
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concept of or the tradition of tapasya or self-suff ering. 

Finally, the Islamic faith does not imbue the Pathan with any 
notion akin to the divinity of man which would give him faith 
in the ultimate goodness of human nature. The Pathan is 
trained to defend himself and to establish his position in his 
society through skilful and ruthless use of violence. The 
British claimed never to have been able to pacify the Frontier 
peoples and made their violent character and contentiousness 
the reason for continuing military rule. 

Further differences between Hinduism and Islam are 
manifold: the metaphysical speculations of Hinduism as 
contrasted with the straightforward notions of unity, trans¬ 
cendence, and omnipotence of God in Islam; the elaborate 
appeal of Hinduism to the masses through music, ritual, and 
idolatry as contrasted with Islam’s stern austerity, puritanism 
of unaccompanied prayer, and an absolute rejection of 
idolatry; the freedom of Islam from racial and caste distinc¬ 
tions; and finally the proselytizing zeal of Islam, with its 
insistence upon a vigorous, and even ruthless, extension of 
a victorious creed as contrasted to the inherent tolerance and 
inclusive character of Hinduism, There could scarcely be 
two more different religious backgrounds than the Islam 
which lies behind the Frontier Pathan and the Hinduism 
which infuses the culture of the Indian Hindu. 

‘The gulf, indeed, between Mr. Gandhi’s philosophy and 
the outlook of the average Pathan could scarcely be 
wider. The principle of “non-violence” is almost un¬ 
intelligible on the Frontier where most men carry 
firearms and the maintenance of the blood-feud is still 
regarded as a sacred duty.’^^ 

This observation by the well-known British constitutional his¬ 
torian of India, Sir Reginald Coupland, is typical of the 
British incredulity that a society so infused with respect for 
violence could be to any degree receptive to non-violence. 
Pyarelal, who accompanied Gandhi on his tour of the 
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Frontier, records this remark by a high official from Southern 
India: 

‘As I move from the south northwards, I seem to confront 
a dilfcrcnt humanity altogether. There seems to be no 
meeting-ground between th(! type hen* and that found 
in the south. Will the twain ever meet ?’ 

Gandhi is reported to have replied: 

‘. . . whilst apparent diffirrence was there, non-violence 
was the golden bridge that united the ferocious and war¬ 
like Pathan and the mild and intellectual South Indian. 
The Khudai Khidmatgars who had accej)ted non- 
\ iol(‘nce as their creed ceased to be* different, except in 
the degree of their non-violent valour, from people in 
other parts of India. 

If the Indian satyagraha was based upon ahirnsa, satya^ and 
tapasya^ the technicjuc* as it oj^erated on the Frontier was sup¬ 
ported by Islam—‘pt*ace/^ —and w'as backed by Ghaffar 
Khan's appeal to Islatnic sanctions. The hardy Pathans were 
convinced by their stalwart Pathan leader that it was more 
courageous to die than to kill. The Pathan warrior was per¬ 
suaded to substitute for the certainly which he found in the 
rifle and dagger, a faith in the powa-r of a moral force. This 
he w'as ready to accept because h(! trusted a leader who knew 
of its efficacy and taught its divine sanction. 

^ I'hr intf-rpretation of Islam by the leaders of the Kliiidai Khidmatgar 
was, in some respects, close to that of the eminent Indian Muslim, Syed Ameer 
Ali, who wTote in his famous work The Spirit of Islam: ‘In order to form a 
just appreciation of the religion of Mohammed it is necessary to understand 
aright the true significance of the word Islam. Sulam (salama), in its primary 
sense, means, to be tranquil, at rest, to have done one’s duly, to have paid up, 
to be at perfect peace\ in its secondary sense, to surrender oneself to Him with 
whom peace is made. The noun derived from it means peace, greeting, safety, 
salvation, 'fhe word does not imply, as is commonly supposed, absolute sub¬ 
mission to Clod’s will, but means, on the contrary, striving after righteousness * 
(Syed Ameer Ali, Ihe Spint of Islamy Calcutta: S. K. Lahiri, 1902, pp. 117-118.) 
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The role of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan on the Frontier is 
significant for a study of leadership. 'Fhe work of Gliaffar 
Khan was characterized by tolerance and catholicity. His 
was a straightforward, unequivocal position of freedom from 
bondage, service to all humanity, and reconciliation of 
varying creeds and races. His appeal to Pathans was that of 
the religious, national leader mixed with the rational appeal 
which a new method offered for achieving popular goals. 
Halide Edib summed up his achievements: 

‘Although he based his simple ideology on religion, his 
interpretati(m of it was so universal, that instead of 
separating the Muslims from the rest of the world, he 
tried to make them so that they could cooperate with 
their fellow-men for the good of all. For the writer, his 
supreme importance lies in his having brought the sim¬ 
plest and truest conception of Islam into the lives of a 
most elemental people . . . 

As we have seen with Gandhi, the leadership of Ghaffar 
Khan was, above all, creative. He used Islamic precepts to 
communicate to his people the need for changes in the tradi¬ 
tional. The cfl'ect which the Khudai Khidmatgar had on 
F'rontior society is incalculable. The movement not only 
introduced women into political action—a far cry from the 
seclusion of purdah—but it posed a challenge to other social 
and economic institutions. The movement took the form of 
occasional revolutionary action of peasant against landlord. 
Wherever the Khudai Khidmatgar believed there to be injus¬ 
tice, action by satyagraha was initiated. Satyagralia for the 
Khudai Khidmatgar was at all times a method, not an objec¬ 
tive, a means and not an end. The objectives of the organiza¬ 
tion were both social and political. That the adoption of 
satyagraha transformed those objectives could well have been 
expected as a natural consequence of the use of satyagraha. 
Advancement towards the originally-held ends of social uplift 
became, for Abdul GhafTir Khan, adjudged in terms of moral 
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progress. Moral progress came to mean the effective utiliza¬ 
tion of satyagraha in its total form including substantial 
efforts in tlie constructive programme. 

The achievement of the Khudai Khidmatgar was nothing 
less than the reversal in attitude and habit of a people steeped 
in the tradition of factious violence. For competition in force, 
they substituted cooperation in constructive action. The Khu¬ 
dai Khidmatgar achieved a discipline for hot-tempered dis¬ 
contents and directed it into channels which proved effective 
not only in social organization but in political action. The 
instrument for this achievement was a Pathan version of 
satyagraha. 


Conclusion 

The complex Indian ethos has lent itself to several appeals. 
The claim which Gandhian satyagraha can make is that, of all 
the efforts to forge instruments of change, satyagraha has gain¬ 
ed the greatest response and has achicv(^d the most far-reach¬ 
ing successes on the several levels of social and political action 
in India. The emergence of satyagraha cannot be explained 
in tenns of the Indian traditional ideal alone. Western objec¬ 
tives—social equality, economic prosperity, basic popular so¬ 
cial action —played their role. Yet, the Vykom satyagraha for 
removal of Harijan disabilities, the satyagraha for a fair living 
allowance for the Ahmcdabad textile workers, the political 
campaigns of mass non-cooperation, the over-all programme 
of constructive work—these efforts were not predominantly 
Western in influence nor did they issue from Hindu revivalism 
or religious reform. All of those elements were, indeed, strands 
in the complex fabric of the Gandhian movement. But the 
essence of the Gandhian karma-yoga —the way of the deed— 
is a technique of action the key to which is a synthesizing 
approach which attacks all problems of social conflict with 
the active dialectic of non-material suasion. Its elements arc 
truth, non-violence, and self-suffering. These could, indeed, 
be found in the Indian ethos, as could the circumstances 
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which supplied conflict and cried for its resolution. Gandhi 
responded with a constructive technique and used elements 
familiar to his ethos punctuated by influences from other cul¬ 
tures. But the method of satyagraha which evolved in the 
early decades of twentieth-century India was adopted by 
people of a very different background: it was used with equal 
success and with greater consistency l^y the Khudai Khid- 
matgar. Thereby is illustrated the further significance of 
satyagraha. 
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CONSERVATIVE OR ANARCHIST? 
A NOTE ON GANDHI 
AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


In lht‘ realm of political thought it is substantially easier to 
say what Gandhi was than what he was not. He w^is in one 
S(‘rise a conservatix e, in another a philosophical anarchist; he 
was on the one hand a socialist, and on the other, a capitalist; 
and ) et again he was a primitiv’e communist. For each of these 
assertions some ('vicU'uce i:an be: culled from his writings and 
speeches. He belongs at once to all these camps and to none 
of them. For \vhate\ er else may be said of him, Gandhi was 
not a political theorist. He entered the practical realm sug¬ 
gested by one })olitical creed only to make his own construc¬ 
tions and move into the next. It is as inaccurate as it is insuffi¬ 
cient to infer that he wished only the idealization of a system. 
He liad no time and but little patience with theoretical formu¬ 
lations. riKit h'* liad scant inO'rest in academic analyses was 
borne Jioiiic lo nu' in ilHG at the outset of my ex[)loration — 
and academic analysis^—^ofsatyagraha. For when I explained 
my pur])()St', during a brief talk tvith Gandhi at Sodepur 
asiiram,^ he directly responded: ‘but satyagraha is not a sub¬ 
ject for research—-you must experience it, use it, live by it’. 

Gandhi saw^ at ev^ery hand the inequitit^s and iinj.)erfcctions 
of political and social organization. He raised, then, qin'stious 
of how but only occasionally those of ivkat. ‘How can we 
transf orm the system?’ superseded ‘What is the Ibrrn of an 
ideal organization?’ Gandlii was, in the judgement of the man 
best fiualified to assess his impact upon the Indian scene, ‘the 
greatest ri^volutionary' India has yet produced. He not only 
‘shook’ India, Javvaharlal Nehru has said, ‘he brought about 
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great changes’, and ‘this is revolution’.^ Gandhi set out to 
transform the social and political system in which he found 
himself. An abiding awareness of social and political disabil¬ 
ities had first been forced upon him in South Africa. As he 
forged the tools with which he could fight such disabilities, 
he did not concern himself with questions of ideal social and 
political organization. It is possible that more than one ‘ideal’ 
system could be formulated to meet Gandhi’s requirements. 
But essential to such a system would be a non-violent socio¬ 
political technique of action in the hands of the members of 
that society. Gandhi himself had ‘purposely refrained from 
dealing with the nature of Government in a society based 
on non-violence’, he wrote in 1939. 

‘When society is deliberately constructed in accordance 
with the law of non-violence, its structure will be dilfer- 
luit in material particulars from what it is today. But I 
cannot say in advance what the* Government based 
wholly on non-violence will be like.’^ 

Gandhi’s political j)hiIosophy is, indeed, elusive. To the 
:scholar who seeks internally consistent, systematized bodies of 
thought, the study of Gandhi is unrewarding. As I shall try 
to show, the most serious efforts to classify Gandhi in terms 
of exclusive schools of political theory have failed. Neverthe¬ 
less, I suggest, once more, that in the Gandbian development 
lies a contribution of great significance for political philoso¬ 
phy. The contribution centres upon the role which saiya- 
graha as a technique of action, ti)gelher with the philosophy 
of conflict which li('.s Ix^hind it, may play in a social and 
political system based upon them. 

If one is to understand the sigiufa'ance of Gandhi's ‘exjxTi- 
rnents’ for political thought, he must focus upon llie potential 
of a dynamic end-creating method. To think of Gandhi and 
communism, or of Gandhi as a conservative, or of anarchist 
elements in Gandhian thought—to think in this manner of 
Gandhi will bear little fruit. One must frame the questions 
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in terms of conservatism or communism or anarchism or capi¬ 
talism or any other ‘ism’ plus satyagraha—to discover the 
potential of the Gandhian approach. For the introduction of 
sat) agraha into any system would necessarily effect modifica¬ 
tions of that s) stem. It could alter the customary exercise of 
power and bring about a redistribution and a rc^settling of 
authority. Satyagraha would guarantee the adaptation of the 
system to citizen demands and would serv(' as an instrunumt 
of social change. 'The implications of the role which satya¬ 
graha might play within a system of political thought will be 
suggest(‘d in the course of analysing two of the most common 
classifications of the thought of Gandhi. It has frequently 
been said that Gandhi was a conservative. On the other hand, 
there are those who place him within some school of philo¬ 
sophical anarchism. As we examine these asse rtions, light may 
also be sh(‘d upon certain weaknesses inheia'iit in the recog¬ 
nized schools of conservatism and anarchism. 

Gandhi and Conservatism 

There were several aspects of conservatism at work among 
the influences which shaped Gandhi's d(‘velopmerit. The 
Vaishnavite, Jain society in wJiich young Gandhi grew' up is 
one of the most conservative' in the whole of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. The social milieu into whic h Gandhi w’as born may 
be characterized as religiously orthodox and politically reac¬ 
tionary. However, there wen* other (dements which condi¬ 
tioned Gandhi and among them waas the impact of the 
writings of three Westerners whom Gandhi recognized as 
having substantially influenced his thought: Tolstoy, the 
(Christian Anarchist, Thoreau, wdiosc experiments with civil 
disobedience attracted Gandhi, and John Ruskin, the only 
systematic political theorist of the three. 

In posing the question as to what (*xtent Gandhian thought 
is conservative, a further question is suggested: what, if any, 
modifications would be required of conservative principles for 
them to be properly characterized as Gandhian ? 
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'Hic problem oi* definition is delicate. In the following 
examination of conservative elements in Gandhian political 
thought, 1 am aware of the limitations of an approach which 
takes the sum of S(!veral characteristics to represcait the whole 
of a political philosoj)hy. But it is necessary to adopt some 
criteria by which to judge the d(‘gr(‘e to which the Gandhian 
political approach agrees with what is generally considered to 
b(‘ conservatism. 

(k>ns(Tvatism, then, let us take to be an attitude toward 
political institutions and a jihilosophy of social relationships 
which include (1) a respect for the wisdom of established 
institutions, (‘specially those concerned with religion and 
pro])erty, (2) a strong sense of continuity in the historical 
changes of the social system, (3) belief in the relative im¬ 
potence of individual will and reason to deflect societal 
change from its course, and (4) a keen moral satisfliction in 
the loyalty that attaches the members of a society to their 
stations in its various ranks.^ 

RESPECT FOR THE WISDOM OF ESTABLISHED INSTITUTIONS 

The revolutionary character of the Gandhian movement 
in India does not in itself determine the political genre of 
Gandhi or Gandhism. For when out of power, conservatives 
tend to become revolutionaries^ in an attcTnpt to re-establish a 
status quo ante. From a quick reading of some of Gandhi’s 
writings, one might conclude that such references as those to 
"Panchayat Raj’ and ‘Rama Raj’ suggest political reaction. 
His nostalgic recollections of India’s past, coupled with his 
comments urging the rejection of aspects of modern tech- 
nology, have led some observers to label Gandhi a tradition¬ 
alist and a reactionary. But let us examine Gandhi’s position 
more closely. 

Panchayat Raj is ordinarily taken to mean a political struc¬ 
ture, probably a federation, which has at its base the village 
panchayat, that is, the village council.® Traditionally the 
panchayat consisted of five elder statesmen of the community, 
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who functioned in the triple capacity of legislature, executive, 
and judiciary. The number varied from place to place and 
from time to time as, indeed, did the manner of the pan- 
chayat’s constitution and function. Now it is doubtful that 
Gandhi had any systematic notion of the political and socio¬ 
logical implications of the traditional village panchayat.*^ The 
historical record, incomplett' though it is, shows a range of 
variations in the manner of selin tion and operation of this 
institution. However, a few predciiiiinant elements stan:l out 
as characteristic of the ancient panchayat system. The village 
panchayat was traditionally organized with the group and not 
the individual as the uiiil. It was, in many respects, an exten¬ 
sion of the Indian famil)' system, and was strictly patriarchal 
in character.^ 

Now Gandhi's concern, as we shall see, was consistently 
for the individual. By freedom he meant to no inconsiderable 
extent individualism. How, then, could lu* reconcile this posi¬ 
tion with that of th(' rctital of the arK'ienl panchayat? 'The 
answer is, that lu* did not. For the panchayat of his concep¬ 
tion was very different from that typical of the ancient system. 
Gandhi drew upon his experience with and knowledge oi'the 
institutmns of his own society for terms to express the con¬ 
cepts and objectives which emerged from his own ‘experi¬ 
ments with truth’. He seized u])on Panchayat Raj to indicate 
a type of political org«uiization of his own conception. 'Fhe 
panchayat Gandhi envisaged was to be annually elected by 
all the adult villagers -’‘male and femah* alike’. 'This village 
dcmocra('y,' he wrote,-’ ‘will be bas<*d on individual freedom 
and will be able to defy the might of a world b('cause both 
the individual and the village will be ruled by the law (T non¬ 
violence.’ The contrast between the panchayat of Gandhi’s 
conception and the patriarchal ‘assemblage of co-proprietors’ 
of the traditional system^ ^ is to be found at the very heart of 
the institution.^^ 

In like manner, Gandhi used the term Rama Raj to com¬ 
municate w’ith a largely illiterate populace steeped in India’s 
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epic lore. The term Rama Raj derives from the Ramayana’s 
classic depiction of the victory of Rama, symbolizing the 
forces of good, over Ravana, symbolizing the forces of evil, 
and the consequent establishment of a reign of goodness and 
justice in the land. To orthodox Muslims, Gandhi’s rei'erence 
to Rama Raj, deriving as it did from Hindu sc riptuR*, arous¬ 
ed the fear that Gandhi intended a Hindu-dominated State 
with Hindu leadership. Gandhi found it n(a:essary explicitly 
to state that by Rama Raj he did iu.»t mean Hindu Raj; he 
meant merely ‘the Kingdom of God’, Rama and Rahim [one 
of the Muslim names of God] were the same, he said, and be 
acknowledged ‘no other God but the one God of truth and 
righteousness'.^- The ideal which Gandhi referred to as the 
kingdom of heaven on earth was defined, not in the tradi¬ 
tional Hindu manner, but in his own way on the basis of 
social and political desiderata. 

We find again and again Gandhi's use of the traditional 
to communicate new ideas, his use of phrases emerging out 
of established ways and familiar institutions to transmit 
newly created values. The question of Gandhi’s conservative 
character may be further pursued through an examination 
ol his position with regard to the institutions of religion and 
property. 

Religious inHitutions, Gandhi insisted that thert^ was, for 
him, no polities without religion and that he had enterc’d 
politics because he was a religious man.^^ Certainly he had 
the conservative’s respect for religion as an essential element 
of society.* Y('t, when we enquire further into Gandhi’s 
attitude towards religion and its institutions in the Indian 
setting, we discover less the conservative ap))roach than that 
of the liberal, less the reformer thanthe revolutionary. Gandhi 


* In this connexion it is pertinent to recall what U. N. Ghoshal has called 
*thc pronounced disinclination of the Hindu mind to conceive the secular life 
as the antithesis of the religious*. A History of Hindu Political Theories x From 
the Earliest Times to the End of the Seventeenth Century A,D, (London, New York 
[etc.]; Humphrey Milford; Oxford University Press, 1927), p. xi, 
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defended ‘die irreligious brother’^^ and, in defining God, he 
wrote: 

‘To me God is Truth and Love; God is ethics and moral¬ 
ity; God is fearlessness. God is the source of Light and 
Life and yet He is above and beyond all these. God is 
conscience. He is even the atheism of the atheist.’^^ 

Repeatedly Gandhi expressed his belief in the ‘fundamental 
truth of all great religions of the world’,and urged his fol¬ 
lowers to ‘remember that his own religion is the truest to 
every man even if it stands low in the scales of philosophical 
comparison'.^^ 

Allied with this belief in the fundamental value of all 
religions was Gandhi’s insistence! upon equality among the 
various religious and racial communities of India. His was a 
constant struggle against the divisiveness of cornmunalism. 
Tn the Congress,’ he wrote, ‘we must cease to be exclusive 
Hindus or Musalmans or Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jews.’ 
And, he added, ‘while we may staunchly adhere to our 
respective faiths, we must be in the Congress Indians first and 
Indians last’.^® 

Gandhi did not hesitate to attack orthodox positions, and 
as we shall see later, his position on suc h religiously sanction¬ 
ed social institutions as caste gave serious alarm to orthodox 
Hindu elements—an alarm which, fed from several sources 
of Gandhian activity, grew to such proportions that it ulti¬ 
mately effected Gandhi’s assassination. Again and again 
Gandhi indicated that for him an ethic-principle superseded 
tradition. ‘Let us not deceive ourselves into the belief that 
everything that is written in Sanskrit and printed in Shastra 
has any binding effect upon us,’ he wrote. ‘That which is 
opposed to the fundamental maxims of morality, that which 
is opposed to trained reason, cannot be claimed no matter 
how ancient it may be.’^® We have seen, in analysing the 
Gandhian non-violent technique, how the inner dynamics of 
satyagraha maylead to the setting aside of customary practice 
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or the precipitating of resistance to legal rules. The Gan- 
dhian philosophy of conllict renders impossibh' a rigid, 
unquestioning adherence to traditional institutions. It is 
bound to weaken, if not transform, this aspect of conservatism. 

Property. Gandhi’s economic doctrines have received some 
of till* most serious of the attacks made by his critics. I’lie 
Gandhian doctrine of 'trusteeship’ has ovi'rtones of a conser¬ 
vative position with respect to projierty. By virtue of this 
doctrine zamindars (landholders) had found in Gandhi at 
•once a protector and a reformer. Zamindars, Gandhi said, 

‘should give their tenants fixity of tenure, take a lively in¬ 
terest in their welfare, provide well-managed schools for 
their childri'n, night school for adults, hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries for the sick, look after the sanitation of villages 
and in a variety of ways make them feel that they the 
Zamindars are their true friends taking only a fixed com¬ 
mission for their manifold services’. 

They should, in short, act as trustees. What, then, if the 
zamindar should fail to perform his duties as a trustee ? The 
zamindari system, Gandhi said, ‘should be mended, not 
«ndcd’.^^ The answer to the further question, to what extent 
should the zamindari be mended, is suggested by Gandhi’s 
position on economic equality. 

Economic equality was one of the objectives outlined in 
Gandhi’s practical constructive programme.But, he wrote, 
^economic equality must never be supposed to mean posses¬ 
sion of an equal amount of worldly goods by everyone’. 

Tt does mean, however, that everyone will have a proper 
house to live in, sufficient and balanced food to cat and 
sufficient Khadi with which to cover himself. It also 
means that the cruel inequality that obtains today will 
be removed by purely non-violent means. 

Gandhi would regulate the zamindar by non-violent 
tactics. He would tolerate landholders if they became 
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trustees; they could be persuaded to become trustees through 
non-violence. But should they refuse to serve their tenants 
properly the tenants could, through non-violent techniques, 
justifiably end the zamindari. Gandhi even suggested that a 
non-violent state might find it necessary to equalize land 
distribution if both tc'iiants and zamindars were to fail in 
their efforts,-^ Though he resisted any abrupt expropriation, 
Gandhi faxoured swe(‘ping land reform. With non-violent 
technique's in the hands of the peasants, the zamindar would, 
indeed, be* mended or ('nded. 

Further cvidcaice relating to Gandhi’s ]X)sition with regard 
to properly is found in his doctrine aparigraha (non-posses¬ 
sion), 'bread-labour’, and eeiuitable distribution. Gandhi 
certainly did not consider ])roperty a good in itself. On the 
contrary, he taught, and in his own life very nearly achieved, 
the ideal o[ aparigraha: non-possession or voluntary poverty. 
This is consistent with Ixis elfort to achieve' freedom from 
attachment to material things. It is the very negation of the 
institution of pre)perty. Recognizing that absolute non-posses¬ 
sion is an abstraction and unattainable, Gandhi suggested 
that hf we strive' fexr [non-pe)ssession], wx shall be able to go 
furtlu!!' in realizing a scale of equality on earth than by any 
other method’.Gandhi held as an ideal, he tells us, equal 
distribution. But he re-cognizexl that ‘it is not to ])e realized’. 
And so, he worked for h‘([uitable distribution’.His objective 
was that ‘everybody should be aide to ge't sufficient work to 
enable him te) make tw<j ends meet', lie reasoned that 

‘this ideal can be universally rc'alized only if the means of 
production of elementary necessaries of life remain in the 
control of the masses. These should be freely available 
to all as God's air and water are or ought to be; they 
should not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploita¬ 
tion of others. Their monopolization by any country, 
nation or group of persons would be unjust. . . 

In examining Gandhi’s views on industrialization one is at 
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once reminded of John Ruskin. Gandhi could embrace with¬ 
out qualification Ruskin’s functional view of property. Tools 
in the hands of those who can use them and wealth restricted 
within fixed limits are principles which Ruskin and Gandhi 
held in common. Ruskin’s attack on the assumptions of 
political economy and the industrial system arc systemati¬ 
cally set forth in his Unto This Last, It was this work which 
found its way into Gandhi’s hands in South Africa, and which 
he credits with having inspired him to establish the commu¬ 
nity of Phoenix in Natal on principle s of bread-labour and 
the responsibility of the community organization to provide 
lor the physical welfare of the worker who is its member. 
Gandhi's response to Ruskin is a striking example of the 
realism and vitality w'hich characterized Gandhi’s leader¬ 
ship. H(‘ tells us in his autobiography that he discovered 
some of his deepest convictions reflected fin Unto This Last 
and that the book ‘captured’ him. Pie understood the 
message of Ruskin’s work to be 

T. That the good of the individual is contained in the 
good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as the bar¬ 
ber’s, inasmuch as all have the same right of earning 
their livelihood from their work. 

3. That a life of labour, i.e., the life of tlie tiller of the 
soil and the handicraftsman, is the life w orth living.’^® 

The first of these, he explains, he knew; th(‘ second he had 
‘dimly realized’; but the third had never occurred to him. 
Unto This Last it ‘as clear as daylight . . . that the sec¬ 
ond and third were contained in the first’. And then Gandhi 
concludes this chapter on ‘The Magic Spell of a Book’ by 
recalling this action so typical of him; ‘I arose with the 
dawn, ready to reduce these principles to practice.’ 

It has been suggested by scholars who have written on the 
Victorian era that Ruskin’s Unto This Last influenced the La¬ 
bour members of Parliament of 1906 more than any other 
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book and foreshadowed the Socialist movement.^® Riiskin’s 
influence may be seen to have extended even further into the 
socialist realm if one traces the extraordinary efl'cet which 
Gandhi has h^id upon the Praja Socialist leadership in India, 
and if one explores th(‘ recent developments in ‘Gandhian 
socialism’ as manifest in the sarvodaya movement.^ 

It is important to note here that it was Ruskin’s ideas on 
political economy, and not his authoritarianism, which Gan¬ 
dhi assimilatc'd into his ownthinking. Ruskinprovided Gandhi 
with ideas which were to reinforce the economic principles 
of ashram organization throughout the Gandhian develop¬ 
ment. As we shall see, Gandhi did not share the more 
conservative vi('ws of Ruskin which held the common man 
inferior, erected an aristocratic hierarchy, and denied the 
masses any political control on grounds of incompetence. 

The duty of physical labour, a precept Gandhi adopted 
from Ruskin, was also an essential principle! for Tolstoy who 
used the term ‘bread-labour’ to describe it.'^^ Gandhi under¬ 
stood bread-labour to mean ‘that everyone is expected to 
perform sufficient body-labour’ to entitle him to his daily 
bread. It is not necessary to earn one's living in this manner, 
but ‘everyone must perform some useful body-labour’. 
This principle entered into the d(‘velopmcnt of ‘khaddar’ 
(handspun) economics with its tool and symbol the charka 
(spinning wheel). With Gandhi and Ruskin alike, bread- 
labour fitted into the trusteeship approach. ‘If all worked for 
their bread,’ suggested Gandhi, ‘distributions of rank would 
be obliterated; the rich would still be there, but they would 
deem themselves only trustees of their property, and would 
use it mainly in the public interest. 

In his application of the bread-labour principle, Gandhi 

* Sarv'odaya is the word which Gandhi used for the title of his transla¬ 
tion into Gujarati of Ruskin’s Unto This Last. For an analysis of ‘Gandhian 
socialism’ and the influence of Gandhian principles upon Praja Socialists, see 
Margaret W. Fisher and Joan V. Bondurant, Indian Approaches to a Socialist 
Society (Berkeley: Indian Press Digests, 1956). 
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went SO far as to suggest it as a qualification for the franchise, 
a qualification which he urged, ‘should be neither property 
nor position but manual work . . In this way ‘all who wish 
to take part in the Government and the well-being of* the 
State’, could prove themselves, and the labour-test would be 
far superior to that cither of literacy or property/^'^ Gandhi 
held that the voters, by becoming self-reliant through this 
principle, could not become pawns in the hands of politicians. 
He argued that the people would thereby have the capacity 
to resist misuse of authority and prevent the division of the 
State into a small class of exploiting rulers and a large class 
of exploited subjects.There is perhaps no more telling an 
illustration of the inaccuracy of reading strict conservatism 
into Gandhi’s ap])roach than this suggestion about the use of 
manual labour. For beyond the explicit statement, there lay 
implicit in Gandhi’s suggestion a potential anything but con¬ 
servatives—the undermining of castes itself. 

With all Gandhi’s respect for the dignity of labour and for 
the need for men to partake of physical labour, he had an es¬ 
sentially utilitarianattitudetowards machinery.Gandhi could 
have no consideration, he tells us, for machinery ‘which is 
meant either to enrich the few at the expense of the many, 
or without cause to displace the useful labour of many’. How¬ 
ever, he explained further, ‘the heavy machinery for work 
ol public utility which cannot be undertaken by human labour 
has its inevitable place, but all that would be owned by the 
State and used entirely for the benefit of the people’.®^ 

Gandhi’s attitude towards capital and labour was consis¬ 
tent with his views on the zamindari and the trusteeship ideal. 
He held that capital ‘should be labour’s servant, not its mas¬ 
ter’, both labour and capital should act as mutual trustees 
and should work in the interests also of consumers. Th** 
worker, however, need not wait for the gradual conversion < 
management. 

‘If capital is power, so is work. Either power can be used 
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destructively or creatively. Either is dependent on the 
other. Immediately the worker realizes his strength, he 
is ill a position to become a co-sharer with the capitalist 
instead of remaining his slave.’®® 

Both Ruskin and Gandhi sought the ‘conversion’ of the 
upper class. Ruskin appealed for a change of heart and a 
transformation through which justice, rather than profit 
would be paramount.®' But Ruskin could not consider the 
masses of men as ends in themselves; rather, did he treat them 
as means to the ends of others.®^ Gandhi conceded the possi¬ 
ble result that voluntary t ransformation might fail. He recog¬ 
nized the power of the common man and placed before him 
the nK'ans whereby he could assure himself the “justice’ about 
which Ruskin could only speculate. Gandhi believed in the 
w^orth of tlie individual man and considered his welfare the 
ultimate social goal. The element which distinguished the 
Gandhian approach is, again, the provision of a means to 
acliieve that end—a t(x hnic{ue of direct social action. 

Gandhi extended the conservative position that every right 
carries with it a corresponding duty to include the further 
‘corresponding remedy for resisting any attack’ upon the 
right. Different situations and relationships ])roduced differ¬ 
ent correlative rights, duties, and remedies. Applied to the 
realm of industrial relations, this approach led Gandhi to 
rc'ason that, were he a labourer, ‘the corrcspoudiiig duty is to 
labour w’ith my limbs and thccorresponding remedy is to non- 
cooperate with liim who deprives me of tlie fruit of my 
labour’.®**’ The non-violent strike was a tool available to the 
satyagrahi. The AhiiK-dabad textihi workers strike outlined in 
Chapter III was an instance of a Gandhi-led satyagralia 
movement in industrial conflict. Gandhi held that there was 
‘fundamental equality’ between the capitalist and the labour¬ 
er and, recognizing this, the labourer must strive for the 
‘conversion’ of the capitalist. Moreover, Gandhi said, 
‘destruction of the capitalist must mean destruction in the 
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end of the workcr’.^^ He urged that labour should have a 
right to share in the administration and control of industry, as 
well as a right to leisure, wholesome living conditions, a 
living wage, and the other benefits for which the Ahrnedabad 
Textile Union under his leadershij) began to seek. 

In this brief examination of Gandhi's approach to estab¬ 
lished institutions and traditional aj:)proaches, espc^cially with 
reference to religion and property, unorthodoxy has emerged 
as the predominant characteristic. Gandhi’s action, through 
the scries of satyagraha movements he led or inspired, effected 
revolutionary changes. The satyagraha of the Charnparan 
peasants against an established system in the indigo fields of 
Bihar effected a revision of revolutionary j^roporlions. The 
appli(*d Gandhism of non-violent strikes of labour upsc't the 
traditional pattern vvhich. assured a subrnissivt! labour force. 
The satyagraha of Vykom for the right of untouchables to use 
a temple road undermined the entrenched Brahmanic autho¬ 
rity. Where satyagraha is applied to a system a change unpre¬ 
dictable in specific content may result. When Gandhi set out 
to reform, or as some might say, to ‘react’, he did it with 
methods which he well recognizedmight leadto basic changt‘s. 
He would ‘mend, not end’ the zamindari; but if ref orm failed 
to mend the system, Gandhi w^as prepared to bring about its 
cud. Willingness to admit flexibility of ends is essential for 
those who believe that means are ends in the making, 

CONTINUITY IN THE HISTORICAL CHANGES OF THE SOCIAL SYSTEM 

The mainstream of conservative thought has been concern¬ 
ed centrally with the social organism. Edmund Burke treats 
society as such an organism governed by law^s of growth 
beyond the competence of the individual will to alter.^^ Law 
is typically the essence of social continuity and to break the 
law constitutes a breach of the overriding moral law. For 
Burke the study of the history of each people is essential for 
an understanding of its politics, progress necessarily 
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proceeds from Jong-estabJished foundaf ions and is determined 
by gradual trends within the historical depths of a nation. 

We have seen how Gandhi used traditional precepts yet 
sought to change established institutions to make them sub¬ 
servient to the needs of the members of society—to the com¬ 
mon good defined in terms of individual welfare. He insisted 
that he was not a worshipper of all that goes under the name 
of ancient,though he made reference to ancient Indian 
institutions and appealed to his countrymen to reject vain 
imitations of AVestern patt(Tns. He urged the abandoning of 
custom when it proved detrimental to the social welfare. 
‘We must gladly give up custom that is against reason, justice^ 
and religion of the heart,’ he said. And he urged Indians ‘not 
ignorantly to cling to bad custom" but to part with it ‘when 
we must, like a miser parting with his ill-gotten hoard out of 
pressure and expedience’.'*'* 

The treatnu'ut of society as an organism, a tri'atment com¬ 
mon to many schools of conservatism, is also familiar in tra¬ 
ditional Indian thought. A general, if rudimentary, organis- 
mic theory of the State and society is to be found throughout 
th(.‘ history of Hindu political theory. Tin* (cast(‘) scliemc 
of social organization lends itself to an organismic interpreta¬ 
tion, for society is conceived as a unit consisting of dif¬ 
ferentiated classes, each functioning in its specific s])herc for 
the good of the entire society.'^ Gandhi occasionally used 
familiar organismic analogies when he considered the role of 
the individual in his society. ‘True social economics’, he said, 
‘will teach us that the working man, the clerk and the 
employer are parts of the same indivisible organism’, wdierc 
‘none is smaller or greater than the other’. Tlieir interests, he 

^ The Rig-Veda (X, Purusha Sukta) describes the creation of the four varnas 
in terms of an organism: the Brahman as the mouth, the Kshatriya (Rajanya) 
the arms, die Vaisya the thighs, and the Sudra the feet. 

For further comment on the notions of the integration and differentiation 
of the elements in the Manusamhita and the rudimentary biological analogy 
in the late Sukraniti, see Ghoshal, op. cit.y pp. 234-235. 
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added, ‘should not be conflicting but identical and interde¬ 
pendent’.^^ 

Yet, Gandhi did not conceive of an organismic growth of 
society in the usual conservative manner with irreversible 
laws governing that growth. His emphasis was consistently 
on the equality of the members. Nor did he understand 
equality in terms of a suum cuique (to each his own) formula¬ 
tion or of determined ‘place’ in the social structure. Where 
he does make use of the biological analogy he takes care to 
explain that he decries ‘distorted notions of superiority and 
inferiority’.* 

For those who find in the organismic theory a doctrine 
repugnant to individual liberty, the greatest danger lies in 
the concept of the state as a natural organism, and the im¬ 
puting to the state a supra-life—an hypostatization which 
lends itself, as in Hegel, to the transformation of the ‘is’ 
into the ‘ought’. However, Gandhi made the essential dis¬ 
tinction between state and society, a distinction implicit in 
his doctrine of disobedience. When Gandhi writes, as he did 
in 1939, ‘I value individual freedom but you must not forget 
that man is essentially a social being’, he sets himself in agree¬ 
ment with the ‘new’ liberalism of T. H. Green rather than 
with the metaphysical theory of Hegel. Man has ‘risen to 
the present status by learning to adjust his individualism to 
the requirements of social progress’, continued Gandhi. 

‘Unrestricted individualism is the law of the beast of the 
jimgle. We have learnt to strike the mean betwe^en indi¬ 
vidual freedom and social restraint. Willing submission 
to social restraint for the sake of the well-being of the 
whole society, enriches both the individual and the 
society of which one is a member.’^® 

* See, for example, Toung India, 3 May 1928, a passage in which Gandhi 
describes man as ‘a wonderful organization* and compares social and 
political organizations to the human body. ‘An organization which has 
no directing mind and which has no members cooperating with the mind, 
suffers from paralysis and is in a dying condition.* 
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For Gandhi, society must provide opportunities for the 
maximum growth of the individual, and the final decision as 
to what constitutes that growth lies with the individual. ‘If 
the individual ceases to count,’ Gandhi asked, ‘what is left 
of society?’ It is by virtue of individual freedom alone that 
an individual will be prepared to ‘voluntarily surrender him¬ 
self completely to the service of society’. And if that freedom 
is ‘wrested' from him, he becomes merely an ‘automaton” 
to the ruin of society. 

‘No society can possibly be built on a denial of individ¬ 
ual freedom. It is contrary to the very nature of man. 
Just as a man will not grow horns or a tail, so he will not 
exist as man if he has no mind of his own. In reality even 
those who do not believe in the liberty of the individual 
believe in their own.’^’ 

T. H. Green's concepts of positive freedom, and the realiza¬ 
tion of the individual's fullest potential as possible only within 
the social structure, are very close to those of Gandhi. The 
idea of collective well-being or the common good as underly¬ 
ing any claim to private right is again congenial. Like Green, 
Gandhi would have no part in glorifying the State. The com¬ 
munity ought simply to secure the conditions for the realiza¬ 
tion of an individual’s best potential. For both, the aim was 
to make life morally meaningful for all people, and both 
viewed the community as held together not by compulsion 
but by the sense of a common interest or good.^® 

Although Green may be ranked on the side of liberalism, 
certain aspects of his thesis have conservative connotations* 
There is the danger inherent in idcntifyingpolitical and moral 
obligation and linking this to the concept of collective well¬ 
being. But, for Gandhi, such difficulties were neatly averted, 
first by avoiding the confusion between society and state, and 
finally by theintroductionofthe techniqueofsatyagrahabased 
upon a philosophy of relative truths. A Gandhian tradition 
of civil disobedience secures the precedent for distinguishing 
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moral from political obligation, and in this too, Gandhian 
thought deviates from characteristic conservatism. 

For Burke, law is the essence of continuity and to break the 
positive law involves a breach of the moral law. The social 
and political circumstances in which Gandhi developed his 
ideas and his techniques precluded any possibility of retaining 
this conservative characteristic. Resistance to the British 
regime was the central effort. Civil disobedience became one 
of the primary tools by which that resistance was manifested. 
But there are, as well, other elements in the Gandhian philos¬ 
ophy which call for a rejection of any especial reverence for 
law. Gandhi was of the opinion that progress was impossible 
without the right to err, and an essential of political organiza¬ 
tion was Treedom to err and the duty of correcting errors’.^® 
This concept follows from the Gandhian philosophy of con¬ 
flict where ‘truth’ is relative and satyagraha serves as a 
technique for discovering truth in a given conflict situation, 

Gandhian thought is not in any real sense conservative by 
this second criterion. Throughout occasional references to 
the social structure as organism, the emphasis is upon ele¬ 
ments which arc characteristic of the ‘new’ liberalism com¬ 
mon to T. H. Green, and to a further extent, to that other 
British liberal thinker, L.T. Hobhouse. Virtue was for Gan¬ 
dhi, as it was for Hobhouse and for Green, essentially social. 
But the concept of a collective well-being, as in Green, or the 
state as the guarantor of the rights of its members, as with 
Hobhouse—neither of these concepts requires a trust in ‘the 
inherent logic of social growth’* or other Hegelian conclu¬ 
sions necessitating obedience to destiny or respect of the law 
as sacred. Similarly, the Gandhian insistence upon selfless 
service to society, upon duty to the community as the more 
important correlative of right, and the final concept of asocial 
well-being—these moral incentives provided by Gandhi, 
as by Green, could lead to a nationalization of industries, 

* Such a position was basic, for example, to the political thought of 
Bernard Bosanquet. 
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socialization of health and education, and, in general, a form 
of Liberal Socialism.^® The philosophy underlying the 
method of satyagraha once more sets the Gandhian approach 
out of the mainstream of conservatism. For, whatever the 
signific.nncc of history, whatever respect for laws, and 
whatever the organismic nature of society, the individual 
may assert his freedom to test, to challenge, to disobey, and 
this is not only his prerogative, but his foremost duty. Tt is 
not that I harbour disloyalty towards anything whatsoever,’ 
Gandhi asserted, ‘but I do so against all untruth, all that is 
unjust, all that is evil.’ He wanted to make clear that he 
remained loyal to an institution ‘so long as that institution 
conduces to my growth, and the growth of the nation’. 
Immediately upon finding that the institution ‘instead of 
<'onducing to its growth impedes it’, he considered it his 
^bounden duty to be disloyal to it’.^^ 

Truth, with Gandhi, is the one persisting goal. But 
conservatives arc often seekers for peace rather than truth. 
This was so for Plato and it tended to be so for Burke. That 
Truth’ was, for Gandhi, relative truth is of striking signifi¬ 
cance. For absolutes are more congenial to the conservative 
mind. 'J'he development of a tcchniciuc for discovering 
relative truths, and for resolving conflicts among them, is 
Gandhi’s especial contribution. 

IMPOTENCE OF INDIVIDUAL WILL AND REASON 

Gandhi is surely not conservative by this further criterion 
of belief in the impotence of individual will and reason to de¬ 
flect historical changes in the social system. We have already 
touched upon Gandhi’s reliance upon reason and his belief in 
the capacity of the individual to bring about fundamental 
change. The evidence is extensive and compelling. 

Conservative thought assigns to man a very limited role. 
The locus of rationality for the conservative lies outside of 
man—in the social process, in history, in the reified state. 
For Gandhi, however, man is the measure and, as he tclling- 
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ly demonstrated, the individual is capable of and, under some 
circumstances, responsible for pitting himself against the 
state. 

There is a strain in Hindu political thought which is ideal¬ 
ist in form and conservative in effect. The concept of dharma 
which lies at the heart of ancient Hindu polity is reminiscent 
of aspects of the Hegelian metaphysical theory which L.T. 
Hobhousc has summed up in this manner: ‘The individual 
attains his true self and freedom in conformity to his real will. 
This real will is the general will and the general will is em¬ 
bodied in the state.The eminent Indian historian of philos¬ 
ophy Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan has defined dharma as the 
complex of influences which shape the moral feeling and the 
character of the people and serve as a code of conduct, sup¬ 
ported by the general conscience of the people. It is not a 
fixed code of mechanical rules, but a living spirit which grows 
and moves in response to the development of society.®® 

The Hegelian metaphysical theory endeavours to exhibit 
the state as the embodiment of greatness and glory and an 
expression of the Spirit or the Absolute. The Hindu metaphy¬ 
sical concept of dharma could lend itself to a similar develop¬ 
ment. But the Gandhian approach could scarcely be recon¬ 
ciled with such an interpretation. As Hobhouse shows in his 
critique of the metaphysical theory of the state, there is no 
distinction between the real will and the actual. The will of 
the individual is not identical with the general will, and the 
rational order is not confined to the state organization. The 
Gandhian position is basically in agreement with critics of the 
metaphysical theory. Gandhi held that ‘submission to the 
state law is the price a citizen pays for his personal liberty’. 
Therefore, he argued, submission ‘to a state wholly or largely 
unjust is an immoral barter for liberty’. 

‘A citizen who thus realizes the evil nature of a state is 
not satisfied to live on its sufferance, and therefore appears 
to the others who do not share his beliefs to be a nuisance 
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to a society whilst he is endeavouring to compel the state, 
without committing a moral breach, to arrest him. Thus 
considered, civil resistance is a more powerful expression 
of a soul’s anguish and an eloquent protest against the 
continuance of an evil state.’^^ 

The technique of satyagraha presupposes the will of the 
individual as apart from that of the general will, and predi¬ 
cates a rational order not confined to state organization. Rea¬ 
son is the very basis of the satyagraha method, and reason is 
defined, not in terms of history or hypostatized organizations, 
but in terms of the individual himself. 

In the Gandhian view, the purpose of the state is to estab¬ 
lish conditions under which man may realize to the fullest 
his potential, and the state should secure obedience from its 
members in return. When the state fails in achieving this ob¬ 
jective, the individual must challenge its authority. It is for 
him to determine when disobedience is in order, and this he is 
increasingly better able to do as he gains experience with 
satyagraha. 

T have found that it is our first duty to render voluntary 
obedience to law, but whilst doing that duly I have also 
seen that when law fosters untruth it becomes a duty to 
disobey it. How may this be done ? We can do so by never 
swerving from truth and suffering the consequences of 
our disobedience. This is Civil Disobedience. No rules 
can tell us how this disobedience may be done and by 
whom, when and where, nor can they tell us which laws 
foster untruth. It is only experience that can guide us, 
and it requires time and knowledge of facts. 

Gandhi had no sympathy for the conservative principle 
that man is impotent to influence the course of change in 
society. For Gandhi, satyagraha, a technique which may be 
wielded by an individual, precludes historicism, a metaphy¬ 
sical explanatory principle. Satyagraha may become an 
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instrument of social change, and through it untruth can be 
deflected. Untruth is determined by the extent to which the 
needs of society’s members are left unfulfilled. Oppression 
ceases, Gandhi taught his followers, ‘when people cease to 
fear the bayonet’.^® Satyagraha, which disciplines the 
emotioned response, is built upon reason—the reason of 
the individual operating in any given social milieu. 

ATTACHMENT OF MEMBERS OF A SOCIETY TO THEIR STATIONS 

The fourth characteristic of conservatism is a keen moral 
satisfaction in the loyalty that attaches members of a society 
to their stations in its various ranks. It is this characteristic 
which is most clearly evinced in Plato’s well-structured class 
society. The Platonic concept of justice in the state is built 
upon the establishment and maintenance of the class- 
structure. When each class in the city-state attends to its own 
business, including the money-earning class as well as the 
auxiliaries and the guardians, then justice is realized.®’ 
Edmund Burke later argued that the perpetuation of society 
itself was largely dependent upon an hereditary landed aris¬ 
tocracy, whose duty and function it was to transmit social 
virtue. It was upon such a principle, he tells us, that the 
English House of Lords was based.®® The conservative view 
holds that duty is of greater importance and priority than 
right. The citizen finds his duties as a member of a given sec¬ 
tion of society.It is his moral obligation to fulfil these duties.^ 

In traditional Hindu polity, emphasis upon duty is extended 
to the King. The King, above all others, is obliged to fulfil 
his kingly duties towards his people, and proper fulfilment 
of such duties is the sole justification for expecting his sub¬ 
jects to obey him. Gandhi,who would make every man a king, 
consistently emphasized duties as prior to rights. But the effect 
of his reasoning was not precisely conservative in nature. 
‘Rights accrue automatically to him who duly performs his 

* Hobhousc has pointed to the fallacy of identifying moral and political 
obligation, in his argument against the metaphysical theory. 
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duties/ he wrotc.^® These rights were not to be rigidly con¬ 
fined to rank and order, as wc shall sec in examining Gandhi's 
position on that conservative structuring of society arising 
out of caste. 

Varna was the ancient social organization of the Hindus 
based upon the four class divisions. The institution degen¬ 
erated into a rigid but fragmented caste structure which 
resulted in serious social disabilities for those of lower or of 
no caste. When Gandhi wrote oi’varna, h(‘ tended to defend 
the ideal system of functional division into the prototypes. 
Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Shudra. In an article in 
Young India Gandhi expressed his belief in varna which, he 
explained, 'marks four universal occupations—imparting 
knowledge, defending the defenceless, carrying on agriculture 
and commerce, and performing service through physical 
labour’. These occupations, he said, are common to all man¬ 
kind and Hinduism had recognized them in the form of ‘the 
law of our being’ and had further used this law to regulate 
social relations and conduct. But Gandhi did not stop here in 
his commentary—nor should the reader who wishes to 
understand the manner in which Gandhi seized upon the 
traditional only to transform it. At th(‘ same time that 
Gandhi found value in an ideal, he looked about him to 
assess the real situation. His assessment with regard to the 
institution of caste led him to conclude (in the same article on 
varna), that he did not believe in caste ‘in the modern sense’. 
Tt is an excrescences and a handicap on progress,’ he ex¬ 
plained, and summed up his position with yet another asser¬ 
tion of the principle of equal'ty: 

"Nor, do I believe in inequalities between human beings. 

We arc all absolutely equal. But equality is of souls and 
not bodies. Hence, it is a mental state. We need to think 
of, and to assert, equality because wc see great inequali¬ 
ties in the physical world. We have to realize equality in 
the midst of tliis apparent external inequality. Assumption 
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of superiority by any person over any other is a sin 
against God and man. Thus caste, in so far as it connotes 
distinctions in status, is an evil.’®® 

The revolutionarycharacter oftheGandhian approach may 
be seen once more in his opinion on the orthodox rules gov¬ 
erning inter-dining. Such rules were, he held, hygienic in 
origin. ‘Given a proper confirmation with the rules of cleanli¬ 
ness there should be no scruple about dining with anybody.’®^ 
Even restriction upon intercasle marriage Gandhi held to be 
‘no part of Hindu religion’. The restrictions ‘crept into Hin¬ 
duism when perhaps it was in its decline’ and were weaken¬ 
ing Hindu society.®^ Gandhi himself promoted many marria¬ 
ges across caste lines and his ashram society was organized 
entirely without caste distinction. The continuing campaign 
Gandhi conducted against untouchability is, again, telling 
evidence of his abiding concern for the reconstruction of the 
institutions and approaches of his own society. He himself 
had suffered the bitter humiliation of discrimination. As he 
forged the tools with which the struggle could be pressed 
against social injustice, there emerged a philosophy of conflict 
which was further to influence the development of his 
thought. The experience of social disability and the idea of 
structured class positions offended Gandhi’s reason. He held 
the Harijan (untouchable) as capable of exercising responsi¬ 
ble functions as the Brahman. He knew no argument, he tells 
us, in favour of the retention of untouchability and he had ‘no 
hesitation’ in ‘rejecting scriptural authority of a doubtful 
character’ if it supported a ‘sinful institution’. Here once 
more we find him asserting his rejection of all authority ‘if 
it is in conflict with sober reason or the dictates of the heart’, 
and adding that ‘authority sustains and ennobles the weak’ 
only when it is the ‘hand-work of reason’, for when it 
supplants reason, it serves only to degrade.®® 

The law of varna Gandhi believed to establish ‘certain 
spheres of action for certain people with certain tendencies’, 
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which had the effect of avoiding ‘all unworthy competition’.®^ 
But in insisting upon flexibility in refusing to countenance any 
deferential privilege for a member of one group as opposed to 
a member of another, and by rejecting birth as the determin¬ 
ing factor, he completely upset the traditional approach: 

‘One born of Brahman parents will be called a Brahman, 
but if his life fails to reveal the attributes of a Brahman 
when he comes of age he cannot be called a Brahman. . . . 
On the other hand, one who is born not a Brahman but 
reveals in his conduct the attributes of a Brahman will 
be regarded as a Brahman, though he will himself dis¬ 
claim the label/®^ 

When Gandhi was challenged by those truly conservative 
elements among the Hindu orthodox, he urged upon them 
construc tions and interpretations which they were unpre¬ 
pared to accept. ‘Whatis this Varnashrama?' Gandhi wrote 
in reply to one orthodox Hindu. ‘It is not a system of water¬ 
tight compartments’, and, he explained: 

‘A Brahman is not only a teacher. He is only predo¬ 
minantly that. But a Brahman who refused to labour 
will be voted down as an idiot. . . . Nor have I the least 
hesitation in recommending handweaving as a bread 
w inning occupation to all who are in need of an honest 
occupation.’®® 

And so Gandhi pressed his campaign to overcome discrim¬ 
ination and the fear and weaknesses which arise from it. In 
so doing he undermined some of the most sacred institutions 
of his society. 

One further aspect of the criterion of conservatism wc are 
here examining is a confirmed attitude towards the selective 
nature of leadership. To some extent Gandhi could agree with 
Ruskin and Carlyle that a rule of the wisest is the best rule. 
But, for Gandhi, wisdom did not necessarily inhere in those 
of superior birth. Nor did it bear any necessary relationship 
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to the level of formal education. Criteria for leaders lay less 
in birth or station than in personal qualities. ‘Courage, en¬ 
durance, fearlessness and above all self-sacrifice are the qual¬ 
ities required of our leaders,’ Gandhi wrote. ‘A person 
belonging to the suppressed classes exhibiting these qualities 
in their fullness would certainly be able to lead the nation; 
whereas the most finished orator, if he has not these qualities, 
must fail.’®’ Nor did Gandhi share the conservative’s distrust 
of the masses. Gandhi’s faith in the people was, as he said, 
‘boundless’. ‘Let not the leaders distrust them,’ he urged, 
for ‘theirs is an amazingly responsive nature’.®® Gandhi 
believed that the people often know what they want, but ‘do 
not know how to express their wants, and less often, how to 
get what they want’. Herein, he argued, lay the need for the 
purpose of leadership. ‘The masses are by no means so fool¬ 
ish, or unintelligent as we sometimes imagine’, and, Gandhi 
added, ‘disastrous results can easily follow a bad, hasty, or 
what is worse, selfish lead’.®® He further believed that leader¬ 
ship comes only through service, and for himself he places 
service at the forefront of all his efforts, claiming leadership 
to be a less important by-product. Finally, his attitude 
towards the common man and towards leadership is reflected 
in the role assigned to public opinion. For Gandhi, ‘every 
ruler is alien that defies’ public opinion, for a government is 
dependent upon it.’® 

In summary, Gandhi insisted that the individual look first 
to duty and not concern himself with rights. Nevertheless, 
it is clear that Gandhi believed the individual to have many 
claims upon the state in terms of rights. As we have seen, he 
believed that the state should exist to fulfil the needs of its 
members, that ‘the supreme consideration is man’,’^ and that 
when the state ceases to perform services for its members 
which will fulfil their needs, then the individual has the duty 
to disobey and to resist. This duty has the force of prerogative. 
TheGandhian philosophy of conflict makes duty imperative, 
but the technique of satyagraha assures the acquisition of 
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right. The Gandhianconservatism—^if, indeed,the description 
can be used at all—would lead directly out of and beyond 
the conservative effect into the newer liberalism, the results 
of which might look very much like the welfare state. 

We are now somewhat closer to the answer to our question, 
was Gandhi a conservative ? Had he not undertaken his ^ex¬ 
periments with truth’ the answer might have been ‘y^s’. 
Early in his life Gandhi discarded the belief in the relative 
impotence of individual will and reason to deflect the course 
of historical change. Once he had abandoned this criterion of 
conservatism, his experiments began. From those experiments 
emerged a philosophy and a technique which were to trans¬ 
form the conservative and to fashion a radical in the truest 
sense of striking at the root. 

Anarchist Elements in Gandhian Thought 

In one of the few analytical works on Gandhian political 
thought,G. N. Dhawan asserts that Gandhi was a philo¬ 
sophical anarchist. He reminds us that Gandhi strove for ‘the 
greatest good of all’ and held that this end could be realized 
‘only in the classless and Stateless democracy of autonomous 
village communities based on non-violence instead of coer¬ 
cion, on service instead of exploitation, on renunciation 
instead of acquisitiveness and on the largest measure of local 
and individual initiative instead of centralization’.’^ Dhawan 
suggests further that where Gandhi did condone a degree of 
state organization he did so because he believed that an 
anarchical society was ideal but unattainable. He therefore 
sought to mitigate the oppressive nature of the state organiza¬ 
tion and to reduce government to the barest minimum. Dha¬ 
wan shows the anarchist trend in Gandhi’s position, but he 
overlooks the key to ‘Gandhian anarchism’ and fails to for¬ 
mulate the significance of the Gandhian modifications at work 
upon a familiar political approach. I shall try to show that 
the Gandhian approach points the way towards reconciling 
political organization with the ideals of anarchism. The 
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maximum cooperation of individuals operating through an 
organization based not upon the violent force of the state, but 
upon a non-violent sanction supplied by satyagraha, allows 
for the realization of the fundamental objectives of anarch¬ 
ism. Dhawan errs first in not recognizing the relative unim¬ 
portance of end-structure in the Gandhian approach to the 
state, and again when he suggests that Gandhi’s democracy 
would be ‘. based on non-violence instead of coercion . . 
For in the Gandhian ideal an element of coercion is, in fact, 
retained. The distinguishing character of that coercion is its 
non-violence.^ 

In Western political thought there have been some s(‘ven 
distinct schools of anarchism, ranging from the irrational, 
intuitionist egoism of Max Stirner to the empirical, rational, 
evolutionary communism of Pietr Kropotkin. 1 shall try here 
only to suggest the elements essential to all these schools, and 
to cite comparisons and contrasts between Gandhi and 
certain Western anarchist theorists where that may serve to 
place or elucidate the Gandhian position. 

Anarchists firmly hold the undesirability of a state organ¬ 
ization. They urge the necessary superiority of voluntary asso¬ 
ciation or mutualist agreement. They differ from those politi¬ 
cal philosophers w^ho hope that freedom will be won ajter the 
establishment of certain economic principles or programmes, 
by insisting that freedom is a fundamental condition upon 
which all else must follow. They urge freedom from politics, 
rather than political freedom. Beyond these essential charac¬ 
teristics there is considerable variation among the several 
anarchist schools of thought. We shall see how Gandhian 
thought stands in opposition to that of Bakunin, who consi¬ 
dered direct violent action necessary to abolish the state. We 
shall note the extent of agreement with the Christian anar¬ 
chists as exemplified by Tolstoy, and the dissimilarity between 
Gandhianassociationistthoughtand the Proudhonian theory of 

* For a discussion of physical and psychological violence and the element of 
■coercion in satyagraha, see above. Chapter I, pp. 9-11. 
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'mutualitc\ Finally, we shall discover the essential contribution 
which Gandhi has made, how it solves the anarchist dilemma 
and points to success where anarchist programmes have failed. 

In a conversation reported by Mahadev Desai,*^^ Gandhi 
asserted that ‘a society organized and run on the basis of 
complete non-violence would be the purest anarchy’. When 
asked if he considered this a realizable ideal, he replied: 

‘Yes. It is realizable to the extent non-violence is realiz¬ 
able. That State is perfect and non-violent where the 
people are governed the least. The nearest approach to 
purest anarchy would be a democracy based on non¬ 
violence. The European democracies are to my mind a 
negation of democracy.’ 

Now it is clear that by a ‘democracy based on non-violence’ 
Gandhi referred to a social and political structure developed 
through voluntary association. ‘Society based on non-vio¬ 
lence,’ he said, ‘can only consist of groups settled in villages 
in which voluntary cooperation is the condition of dignified 
and peaceful existence.’’^ We shall see later, in a discussion 
of decentralization, some of the characteristics of a federation 
based upon Gandhian principles. 

Gandhi agreed with the anarchist emphasis upon the indi¬ 
vidual. As w e have already seen, Gandhi held that ‘no society 
can possibly be built on a denial of individual freedom’.’® In 
an interview with N. K. Bose, he made explicit his fear of the 
state and the danger to the individual of an increase in state 
pow cr: 

‘Q^. Then, Sir, shall we take it that the fundamental dif¬ 
ference between you and the socialists is that you 
believe that men live more by self-direction or will 
than by habit, and they believe that men live more 
by habit than by wall, that being the reason why you 
strive for self-correction, while they try to build up a 
system under which men will find it impossible to 
exercise their desire of exploiting others ? 
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‘A. While admitting that man actually lives by habit, I 
hold it is better for him to live by exercise of the will. 

I also believe that men arc capable of developing 
their will to an extent that will reduce exploitation 
to a minimum. I look upon an increase in the power 
of the State with the greatest fear, because, although 
while apparently doing good by minimizing ex¬ 
ploitation, it does the greatest harm to mankind by 
destroying individuality, which lies at the root of all 
progress.’’*^ 

It is in Gandhi’s approach to the individual vis-a-vis society 
and his especial interpretation of individualism that we find 
a distinct difference between Gandhi and that school of anar¬ 
chism which follows Proudhon in his concept of 'mutualiU\ 
For Gandhi, individuality is necessarily accompanied in 
any non-violent organization by service to the group. We 
recall Gandhi’s assertion, ‘1 value individual freedom, but 
you must not forget that man is essentially a social being’, 
and his reminder that man ‘has risen to the present status 
by learning to adjust his individualism to the requirements 
of social progress’."^® 

Service to the group without demand for return, without 
suggestion of a necessary reciprocity, is central in the Gan- 
dhian approach. It is a position directly opposed to Prou¬ 
dhon’s doctrine of mutuality Proudhon defined his concept 
of mutuality ‘rather in an exchange of good services and 
products than in a grouping together of forces and in a com¬ 
munity of labours’."^* The concept is further described as a 
‘reciprocity of services’, based upon a ‘reciprocity of respect’ 
which ‘carries into the real order of economics the principle 
governing personal relations among individuals them¬ 
selves . . Mutuality, then, is a different thing from associa¬ 
tion, and it is clearly different from Gandhi’s conception of a 
society organized on the basis of a functioning non-violent 
sanction. Instead of transforming the social order into a 
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community, Proudhon would have society become a Vast 
network of organized exchanges’.®® 

\ . service for service, produce for produce, loan for 
loan, assurance for assurance, credit for credit, security 
for security, guarantee for guarantee, etc. It is the 
ancient talion, an eye for an eye^ a tooth for a tooth, a life for 
a life, in a way reversed, transferred from the criminal 
law and the atrocious practices of the vendetta to the eco¬ 
nomic law, to the works of labour and the good offices of 
the fraternity.’®^ 

For Proudhon, individual rights were everything. The one 
norm which Proudhon set above all else and, indeed, the only 
norm he recognized, was pacta sunt servanda —agreements 
arc binding. In a societal network of individual agreements 
Proudhon found the solution to the problem of unity. Every¬ 
where els(' he saw only ‘the materialism of th(! group, the 
hyjiocrisy of association, the weighted fetters of the State’. It 
was only through his pattern of individual agreements that 
Proudhon could hope to find ‘the real brotherhood’. 

Proudhon recognized, as did Gandhi, the ‘social bond’ as 
the underlying principle of the ‘political’ order. But Proud¬ 
hon’s emphasis on the ‘social bond’ as uniting ‘rc'asonable 
and free creatures’ held the ideal to b(‘ that of freedom from 
all constraint. This suggests that Proudhon might have dis¬ 
agreed with Gandhi’s principle of satyagraha. For in satya- 
graha there is a force capable of operating to effect constraint. 
It is at just this point that Gandhian thought is most funda¬ 
mentally non-anarchist. (This is not to say that it is anti¬ 
anarchist.) And it is in the coercive possibilities of the tech¬ 
nique of satyagraha that Gandhian doctrine stands where 
anarchism fiills under the attack of those critics who demand 
assurance that anarchism is not simply an idealization of 
chaos. For the ‘no authority’ concept which is central to the 
theory of anarchism issues ideally in complete freedom of 
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individual action iigainst which there is to be no restraining 
force. 

The anarchist usually professes an abiding faith in the es¬ 
sential goodness or reasonableness ol’ man in supporting his 
belief that societal life can proceed without external sanction. 
For Kropotkin, the element which assured order resulting 
from freedom was a sense of rc^asonable ‘social solidarity'—a 
formulation of the basic nature of man through which the 
principle of mutual aid necessarily operated. And for Proud¬ 
hon, ‘fn^edom was the mother, not the daughter of ord(‘r\ 
On('(‘ more, we find that Gandhi could agrea: with this essen¬ 
tial o('anarchism if we add to it the technique of satyagraha 
to utilize man’s good and reasonable nature. 

Now if anarchists oppose constraint because constraint by 
necessity implies violence, then wt' may suggest that they 
could, without contradiction, accept the Gandhian introduc¬ 
tion of a coerc ion characterized by non-violence. (There is no 
evidcaice that they have, hitherto, considered constraint to be 
possible without violence.) It is significant that one of the most 
seriousfailings oi' anarchists liesin their repeated resort to vio¬ 
lence in attempting the annihilation ol the system which they 
hold to be the root of societal evil. Their argument against 
authority usually centres u]x>n and always entails opposition 
to violence itself and the resulting destructive ness, for the indi¬ 
vidual, of the state and of government based upon violence. 
But anarchists have no positive alternative. It was a w eakness 
percc'ived by two outstanding anarc hists in America, Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman, w^ho, after persistent 
efforts to propagate the abolition of government through 
violence, recognized that the method had failed. Even those 
anarchists wdio opposed violenc e as a method had only a 
negative solution of withdraw al from the existing state orga¬ 
nization, and their efibrts to establish anarchist communities 
suflered from the failure to develop a method of active resis¬ 
tance. Anarchists may claim a positive philosophy, but they, 
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like other political theorists, have rarely sought a positive 
technique whereby a system could bt' realized. 

We have to go back to William Godwin, whose work An 
Enquiry Concerjiing Political Justice is considcr(‘d the first syste¬ 
matic exposition of anarchism, to find a suggestion which 
appears familiar to the Gandhian approach of non-violent 
action. Godwin's insistence u])on the priority of individual 
‘private judgerntml' and his reliance upon reason as the 
dynamic operating force in society is remarkably Gandhian. 
We have seen the significant place reason holds in Gandhian 
thought. \Vith the anarchism of Godwin we again find this 
emphasis. It is suggested in Godwin's formulation of‘private 
judgement’; it is again suggested in his insistence upon the 
propagation of truth through discussion. ‘The onh^ substan¬ 
tial method for the propagation of truth,’ he reasoiK'd, ‘is 
discussion, so that tlu' errors of one man may be detected by 
the acuteness and severe disquisition of his neighbours. 
Havdng rejected force as ‘scarcely under any circumstances 
to be employed', he went on to ask ‘of what nature is that 
r(‘sistan('(' which ought constantly to be given to every 
instance of injustice ?’ Godwin’s answer followed: ‘The resis¬ 
tance I am bound to employ is that of uttering the truth, of 
censuring in the most explicit manma' every proceeding that 
I perceive to be adverse' to the true intiTCsts of mankind. 

In Ills Political Justice^ Godwin (‘inphasizes the necessity ibr 
gradual and non-viohmt elimination of political institutions. 
That the procH'ss should be gradual and non-viohmt is an 
aspect of Godwin usually neglected in commentaries on his 
political thought.^® Indeed, non-violent and gradual proce¬ 
dure is popularly considered to be antithetical to anarchist 
doctrine'. This follows from the tendency to rc'gard Bakunin 
and the anarchist development subse'que'nt to the split in 
the Secemd International as representative of essential anar¬ 
chism. However, there are f)the'r brane'lu'S ol’ anarchist 
thought, for anarchism is a philosopliy which has in many 
ages and in many places attracted philosophers of politics. 
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Among tlic Christian anarchists, Tolstoy is perhaps the 
most notable. In addition to his emphasis upon non-violent, 
non-resistant efforts to negate the state, d olstoy assigned to 
reason a })rimary role. Man cannot deny reason by the use of 
reason, Tolstoy held, for reason which ‘illuminates our life 
and impels us to modify our actions, is not an illusion, and 
its authority can never be denied’. Tolstoy took as ‘the sub¬ 
stance of the teachings of all the masters of humanity’ the 
injunction ‘to obey reason in the pursuit of good’. 

In Gandhian thought, as in all anarchist thought, there is 
an effort to disp(aise with government. For Godwin, as for 
Tolstoy, as for Gandhi, the problem became one of how^ and 
to wliat extent government can be (diminated. We have seen 
how ('ach ])ut I'orward reason as a determining element in 
societal organization. Gandhi could agr('e wholeheartedly 
with Godwin's assertions regarding political authority: that 
all men have the faculty of reason, that no man is to preside 
over the rest, that government is for the security of individuals, 
so that each man should have a share in })roviding for his 
own security, and that exercise* of private judgement and 
public deliberation an* essential.He would also agree that 
‘Private judgement and public deliberation are not them¬ 
selves (h(* standard of moral right and wrong; they are only 
the means of discovering right and wrong. . . The contri¬ 
bution of Gandhi lies in his transformation ol just such princi¬ 
ples as these into the dynamictecluiique of action, satyagraha. 

Th(‘re are many other points of similarity betwa'cn Gandhian 
thought and Godwin's Political Justice. Priestley’s statement 
that ‘Godwin’s economic thouglit, like his ])olitics, is a branc h 
of moral philosophy', and, further, that ‘he is not concc'rnc d 
with economic problems as such, but with the correlated 
problems of morals and politics’,ap})lies equally well to 
Gandhi. It may, of course, be added that Gandhi was much 
more directly concerned with the practical aspects of the eco¬ 
nomic well-being of his fellow-man than was Godwin. There 
arc many further points of similarity between Gandhian 
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thought and Godwin's Political Justice, I have been concerned 
here only with those elements which arc germane to 
anarchism. 

Gandhi's emphasis was consistently upon individual effort, 
local reform, and village-centred activity. He worked towards 
a societal organization based upon d(*centralized village 
Industrie's and self-suffic ient rural communities. Swaraj (sc'lf- 
riile) implied something beyond independence for India-- it 
carried tlu' meaning of an all-embracing self-sufficiency down 
to the village level. Sc'lf-sufficicnc y translated into a concrete 
programme of action in the Indian circumstance led to the 
Swadeshi (home })roduction) movemc'nt, and the central cllbrt 
during the years of the* nationalist struggle for swaraj lay in 
the propagation oi’khadi (hand-spun cloth). Swadeshi not 
only servc'd an economic function in the ac tual supply of 
cloth, it also carried signific ant ideological implications. 

Where orthodox anarchists most seriously failc^d—in 
supplying a positive* alternative programme of social 
organization— Gandhi again met with a measure of success. 
The constructive programme was an essential coniponcmt of 
the Gandhian rc^volutionary struggle for Indian indepc'ii- 
dence. It was the constructive programme' which ga\e 
content to the sat) agraha framework and applied Gandhian 
principles to the Indian circumstance. This programme, 
designed for conditions peculiar to the time and place, was 
subject to rc:vision and adapted to changing conditions. In 
general, the j^rogramme included the following points:®® 

1. Communal unity 

2. Rc^moval of untouchability 

3. Prohibition 

4. Khadi 

5. Other village industries 

6. Village sanitation 

7. New or basic education 

8. Adult education 
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9. Uplift ol* women 

10. Education in health and hygiene 

11. Propagation of Rastra Bhasha (national language) 

12. Promotion of economic equality 

Among these items, the production of khadi—the ovca-all 
khaddar programme of hand-spinning and hand-weaving— 
was central. If Proudhon's exchange bank would, in theory, 
^ibsorb' the state, dissolving the government in the economic 
organism,®^ khadi and the voluntary organization which grew 
up around it was used by Gandhi for much the same purpose. 
The khaddar programme j)oint(‘d the solution to the Indian 
social and political problem. Jn hand-spinning Gandhi saw at 
onc e not only the economic salvation of India, but also an 
answer to the psychological and political problems of the na¬ 
tionalist movement. The Khadi Bhandar organizations which 
flourished in India were reminiscent of Proudhon’s Exchange 
Bank. To these Khadi centres anyone could take thread spun 
by hand and directly exchange it for woven saris or dhotis or 
piece goods which, in turn, had been produced by hand- 
weavers from the hand-spunyarnso collected. In an illuminat¬ 
ing exchange of letters between Gandhi and S. Saklatvala,^ 
Gandhi replied to a Communist criticism of his khaddar pro¬ 
gramme by emphasizing its capacity to organize the country. 

‘Khaddar has the greatest organizing power in it because 
it has itself to be organized and because it affects all 
India. If khaddar rained from heaven it would be a 
calamity. But as it can only be manufactured by the will¬ 
ing co-operation of starving millions and thousands of 
middle class men and women, its success means the best 
organization conceivable along peaceful lines. If cooking 
had to be revived and required the same organisation, I 
should claim for it the same merit that I claim for 

Khaddar.’»2 

* Shapurji Dorabji Saklatvala, a Parsi from Bombay, was a Communist 
member of Parliament elected from a London constituency. 
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For Gandhi,non-violence and centralized industry were in¬ 
compatible. Mass production degrades the worker, he argued^ 
and results in an implicitly violent power-construct. Small- 
scale village industry, on the other hand, allows little oppor¬ 
tunity for fraud and speculation.®^ In the national khaddar 
programme, he explaiiK'cl, . millions ofpc'ople can take their 
share in this work and ju'ogress can be arithmetically meas¬ 
ured'.®^ Gandhi also insisted that decentralization of industry 
‘preserves the purity and compactness of domestic life, artistry 
and creative talent as well as the people's stmse of freedom, 
ownership and dignity'.®" Such points as these favouring d(‘- 
centralization are clearly in agrt'cment with anarchist doctrini!. 

S. N. Agarwal, whose Gandhlan Plan for Economic Develop¬ 
ment of India may be takc'n as the orthodox Gandhian 
position, liktms the Gandhian plan's stress upon small local 
unitsto that of Syndicalism, Guild Socialism,and Anarchism.®®^ 
As has often been observed, the followers of Proudhon and 
Kropotkin were attracted by that type of small community 
organization reprt*sented in the old Russian mir. The Indian 
villag(‘ with a functioning panchayat is similar to tlu' (‘arly 
Russian system. The systcan desigiK*d by Agarwal took the 
panchayat as its basic unit and altt'n‘d this traditional institu¬ 
tion in the Gandhian manner which has already l:)rie(ly been 
noted in the discussion of conservative a])proaclu\s. Tin* sug¬ 
gested organizational struc ture clearly indicatc'S wherein the 
Gandhian plan diflia sfrom triu' anarchism. In many r('s])ects, 
it more nearly approximates the Guild Socialist j^rogramnu^, 
though we do not find in th(' Gandhian ])lan the essential 
principle of functional re presentation. The panchayat of the 
Gandhian system was viewed as representing a self-suflicicait 
village community—self-sufficient at least in the basic necessi¬ 
ties of life. Economic n^construction would be ‘from the 
bottom upwards' and the village unit would constitute the 
‘foundation of our Planning’.®’ The panchayat would be 
autonomous in internal village administration. The departure 
from the anarchist tradition is marked in the hierarchical 
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pattern to be established through linking the village panchayat 
with the taluka, district, division, provinc(‘, and nation ‘for 
purposes of common policy and interests’ and by a system of 
indirect elections except at the village level. 'Fhe necessity for 
government—and for an administrative hierarchy, allx-it 
characterized by evolutionary rath(‘r than devolulionary 
power channels—is recognized in this Gandhian a])])roach. 

As do anarchists, Gandhi opposed the absolute sovere ignty 
of the state. However, he could not aecepl the* o\'ci‘-all 
philosojdiical anarchist position. Dhawan, in his frequent 
ass(*rti()ns that Gandhi was a philosophical anarcliist, finally 
coiK'ludes that he would 'd(‘cide every cas(‘ on its own merits’, 
and, des])ite his distrust of the state, would ‘welcome' stale 
action whe re it is ‘likely te) advaru e the welfare* oi the 
people*'.^” It is indeed clear that Gandhi held e*ssential ideals 
in commem with anarchists but that lie was willing, as they 
are nut, to accept a degre'e* of state organization and control. 
He believed that government tei be best which goverrns least, 
and yet he held that ‘the're are certain things which cannot be 
done! withe)Ut political power’, e‘vcn though there are ‘nume'r- 
ous other things which do not at all depc'rid upon political 
])owe‘r'. A natie)n is truly democratic, he said, when it ‘runs 
its aflairs smoothly and effectively without much State inter¬ 
ference’.®’^ 

Dhawan sugge-sts that Gandhi has retained the state as a 
se'cond be‘st s()cie*ty, a middle w'ay. It would, of course, be 
ince)iTect te) suppose that Gandhi thought of retaining the 
state as some intermediate step in a dete^rmined progress 
towards anarchical se)ciety, in the manner of Marxist thought. 
Satyagraha eliminate's the ultimate danger which the anarchist 
fears from the state. The satyagrahi need not wait until the 
state is abolished before he acts upon his jirinciples of volun¬ 
tary association and opposition to authority. A given political 
system may immediately be attacked by non-violent direct 
action. Moreover, such action is not merely in the nature of 
attack. For at the same time that resistance against the state 
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is launched, satyagraliis may undertake to establish a parallel 
system based upon the ])rinciples of non-violence. There is 
never the need for the satyagrahi to wait until all opposition 
has been liquidated. He proceeds by methods of direct re¬ 
sistance to that portion of state authority which he holds to 
be unjust. The constructive' work not only accompanies and 
follows direct action to eliminate state authority, but it pre- 
C(‘dcs it as well. Gandhi described this proce'ss as ‘one of 
automatic adjustment'. Tf the Government schools are 
emptied,' he said, T would certainly expect national schools 
to coiner into being. If the lawyers as a whole suspended 
practices, they wa)uld devise arbitration courts and the nation 
will have expeditious and cheaper methods of settling ])rivate 
disputes. .. In the course ofsatyagraha (luring the Indian 
independence struggle, parallel })ublic service organizations 
were actually s(!t up in districts where non-coopi'ration had 
paralysed the government. This was one of the most vital 
functions of Congress organizations entrusted with the various 
aspects of the constructive programme. 

The anarchist fcxir (jf political means was minimized for 
Gandhi who evolved the technique of satyagraha whereby 
control could be exercised and constructive results assured. 
Anarchist criticism of Gandhi still centres upon his use of 
political means. Undoubtedly Gandhi did, explicitly and 
intentionally, use such means. ‘To me political powc'r is not 
an end,’ he said, ‘but one of the means of enabling people to 
better their condition in every department of lihr.'^^^ And one 
of the steps in a satyagraha movement which dealt with griev¬ 
ances against an established governmemt included attempts at 
f)olitical negotiation. It was only when such negotiation en¬ 
tirely failed that Gandhi found it necessary to reject constitu¬ 
tional political means and to depend solely upon the direct 
action of civil disobedience and other satyagraha direct action 
methods. 

Recent anarchist criticism of Gandhi’s political methods 
reflects a disappointment that he ‘retained faith in the State 
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as an instrument of justice’. It is the political element, argued 
Robert Ludlow, writing in The Catholic Worker, that ‘will 
destroy Gandhi’s teachings in India’, for ‘he did not realize 
that Satyagraha must be united with an anti-State philoso¬ 
phy . . Ludlow continued with an identification of political 
methods with violent methods: 

"... political methods arc bound to fail because they carry 
with them the elements of himsa (hate) and that in per¬ 
sonal action alom* and action by the p(‘ople themselves 
will society be transformed. He understood wi‘ll these 
things—it is only that Ik* did not realize that political 
and personalist action must inimitably clash. 

Contemporary critic s appear almost unwilling to under¬ 
stand the implications of the Gandhian method. In anarchist 
criticism, of which the above is one of the more sympathetic, 
there is an honest failure to recognize the potential of satya¬ 
graha. Political methods, as we find them conventionally 
practised, arc*, indec’d, based u])on himsa (which means more 
])recisely injury or violence, and includes hate). It is just in 
this understanding that satyagraha makes its unique contribu¬ 
tion. For politics based on satyagraha does not carry with it 
elements oIl hbrisa, but of ahimsa. It still remains politics and 
may involve a government, state structure. Instead of violent 
sanctions, non-violent sanctions operate. Such a system is 
immensely difficult of conception for those of us who are 
steeped in the processes of modern politics and who under¬ 
stand law as a violently coercive order. But it is just this 
which anarchists should be brought to understand—for it is 
the solution to the problem of method which anarchism has 
consistently failed to solve. 

Occasionally anarchist thinkers have attempted to formulate 
a technique of resistance other than the destructive methods 
made popular by terrorist tactics. Benjamin Tucker in America 
recommended, as did Thoreau,a passive resistance to modern 
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governments. He, tind, of course, lolstoy cind otlui Christitin 
AiuirchistSy enjoined refusal to pay taxes and the withholding 
of all other cooperation with governmental functions. With 
lolstoy non-violence meant a quite diflbrent tiling from 
Gandhian satyagralia. It meant avoidance of all force in any 
form. It was in no case a technique for mass positive construc¬ 
tive action. Godwin, as we have seen, held that discussion 
must be emj)loyed to arrive at truths, but Godwin was struc¬ 
turing itleal ]iroc(‘sses and had no intention of deva'loping a 
method of direct action. 

The anarchists I'ollowing Bakunin wert* well aware of the 
force inherent in any non-cooperation of labour. Syndicalists 
operated wdth the objective (real or ideal) of the general 
strike. Even Max Stirner, whos(‘ (‘xtrenu' individualist 
anarchism allowed him little concern for social technic[ues, 
held that ‘the labourers have tlit' most enormous power in 
th(*ir hands, and, if they once became thoroughly conscious of 
it and used it, nothing would withstand llu‘m\^^^ And 
Godwin had stated a basic element ol'ch il disolx'dience when 
he reasoned that ‘if gox ernrnent be founded in tht‘ consent of 
the people, it can hav(‘ no jiowc'r <)V(t any indixidnal by 
whom that consent is rel'used'.^^^ 

Anarchists w^Te, then, (‘ssentially aware of tlu' strength of a 
people, or a section of a people (notably labour), to resist 
g(jvtTnment authority. But even in thos(‘ ( asc's when' anarch¬ 
ists attempted something more than a negative resistance 
policy (as they did in anarchist settlements, especially those 
foundeui in Canada and the* Unitt'd States), the weakness of 
the etfort lay in the failure to develo]) a technic] ue of resistance 
or to dc'lineate a method. Gandhian satt agraha mec'ts this 
problem, and the non-cooperation of satyagralia has the 
necessary concomitant of cooperation among the^ resisters 
themselves. Cooperation functions not only in organizing the 
resisters for (‘stablishing a parallel social structure, but also in 
the programme of persuasion and conversion of the system 
against which the grouj) is resisting. 
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Tlie Christian Anarchist Ludlow^^^ tells us that if we were 
to subtract the socialist elements from Gandhi’s thought we 
would have left ‘an ideology and plan of action that would 
be truly anarchist and would thus reject the Stat(* as a form of 
government'. It is true, as we have seen, that there' are 
essential socialist elements in Gandhian thought, and that 
Gandhi was not ])r('par('d to abandon ])o]itical means or the 
state as an organizing factor. Ne'verthelcss, with salyagralia 
as the functioning socio-political technirjiie of action, anarch¬ 
ism could conceivably result. We may also challenge the 
anarchist to show us how he intends to re alize' anarc hy: what, 
indeed, is the ‘]dan of action’ of anarchists ? 

Among the weaknesse s oi‘anarchist tlmught has been the 
pe'rsisting inability to show how the' ])resent state could be 
eliminated without violc'iice. Anarchists have' not denied that 
violence' tends te) militate against tiie very ])ossibility of anni¬ 
hilating the present authe>rity without substituting another 
authority c‘C(ually objectionable'. The*), furthc'r, have not faced 
the ])roblem e)f tac tic s—eve n violent tactics—* insofar as they 
ap])ear to expect a revolution to suc c eed without discipline 
and authority. It w^as such a faith which most notably marked 
the failure of Bakunin’s ])ractical e fforts. There is no assur¬ 
ance that at the critical moment each individual will come 
fbrw'arcl to fulfil his function spontane-ously and w itliout disci¬ 
plined direction. Yet, to be consistently anarchist means to 
rc'fusc’ a coercive organization implied in disc iplined effort. 

^Vhcnever we find attc'inpts at a))plication of anarchist 
thc'ory w c' find that the' failure' has bc'cn one of method. Con¬ 
flict, for the anarchist, wars not only apparent but w^as essen¬ 
tial. The anarchist has no constructive tcchnicjuc' whereby he 
can struggle towards anarchist goals. Destruction is not 
enough, for the use of violence would necessarily subvert 
anarcdiist ends. In contrast to the Gandhian approach, the 
anarchist has not rec ognized the necessity for centring his 
prior consideration upon the development of constructive 
technicjucs. 
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Conclusion 

Gandhi’s ‘cxpri iminits with truth’ h'd him to sample many 
political approaclu's. We have examined Gandhian political 
thought by measuring it against two trends in Western politi¬ 
cal theory—conser\'atism and anarchism. Was Gandhi, then, 
cither the conservative or the anarchist that he lias been 
labelled? We have seen that at the heart ot'his ‘experiments’ 
lay an insistence that individual will and reason can efFect 
social and political change. The touchstom: which resolves 
what otlua'wisc' might seem to be basically contradictor)' posi¬ 
tions is the techniqu(‘ ofnoii-violent action. The political label 
did not matter —Gandhi accepted them all and insist('d only 
that tliose who wished him (o h'ad them into conflict should 
accept his weapons. Once satyagraha is iiitroduc(‘d into a sys¬ 
tem by satyagrahis who maintain tludr self-imposed and 
exacting requirements, the system becomes mctamorphoscxl. 

Gandhi would have had no patiencu! with attempts to 
classify him as conseri ative, liberal, socialist or anarchist. He 
was all these and none of them for he never lost his pro¬ 
foundly revolutionary character. If the technique of satya¬ 
graha is resolutely pitted against injustice, then conservatism, 
liberalism, socialism, or anarchism might serve as matrix 
from which human indignation, guided by reason, might 
carve out an ever-approaching nearness to the ideal. 




THE GANDHIAN DIALECTIC 
AND POLiriCAI. THEORY 


Candhi (lid not j)ro('c(*d from any specific political ideology^ 
and yet th(' significance, for political theory, of his action on 
the* practical fi(‘ld of politics, is inestimable. I’hc contribution 
lias been not alcjm* to tiu! development of a social and jioliti- 
c al nu'tliod. It extends further into the realm of political 
thought and challenges the substantial piTSuppositions of the 
mainstrc'am of political tluory. 

Political thought has lu^retoibre made rc'quisitc thc^sc^ two 
irreducible' essentials: reflection upon the ends of political 
action, and the means of achieving tlu'in. It is to this basic 
dic hotomy that the ultimate hiilure of historical schools of 
political theory may well be traced. Traditional political 
thought, assuming a separation of ends and means, has pro¬ 
ceeded to ccli])se means consideration by emi)hasizing concern 
for ends. ^Vlu re political theory has c'vich'ncc cl an aware'nc'ss 
of the unity of ends and me ans, the problem has tended to be 
stated in terms ofmachinery or of form and devie ('. The chal¬ 
lenge of Candhian satyagraha centres upon the necc'ssity of 
reconedling ends and means through a philosophy of 
action. 

The foregoing chapters liave analysed prcce'pts basic to the 
Candhian technique and liave dealt with historical instances 
of satyagraha in action. It is suggested that the success of the 
technique depends to no inconsiderable extent upon the man¬ 
ner in which the essential elements are applied and manipu¬ 
lated during the course of a given satyagraha action. An 
integral part of Candhian satyagraha is necessarily a philoso¬ 
phy of conflict. There have been few cflbrts to systematize 
that philosophy, though it lies implicit in Candhi’s 
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experim(‘iils. The formulation which follows is an attempt to 
introduce a theoretical framework which serves further as a 
point of departure* for the concluding critical comments on 
the failure of traditional political theory. 

A Theoretical Slate?nenl of Satyagraha 

Satyagraha refers, not to an end-product, but to a means for 
achieving agree'meiit. It is dynamic, not static. It allows for 
the fullest realization that means are ends-in-the-making, or 
ends in process.^ Analysis of satyagraha suggc‘sts that its 
essenc e may be* cogently describc'd in t(‘rms of dialectic. 

Wliat I shall now call Gaiidhian diale c tic* does not rc*fer to 
any phcaiomenal cjr noumc nal systc-m; it cloc‘s not describe a 
metaphysical order. The Gandhian dialectic, wliich lic's at the 
heart cjf satyagraha, is a process to be made* ex])licit b)^ human 
action, not to be found as implicit either in the* nature of 
things or the progress of time. It partakes of ]n'c*scription, 
rather than dc\scrij)tion. 'Fhesc distinctions are essc‘ntial if one 
is to understand ‘dialc*ctic’ as a])])lied to the* action technique 
of Gandhi. The contrast bc^tween the Gaiidhian dialectic and 
that of Marx or his forerunner, Hc^gel, is striking. Each deals 
with a different levc-l of abstraction and by comparing them 
tlie dynamic quality of satyagraha may be illuminated. 

Sidney Hook, in discussing critc*ria of dialectical tliinking, 
remarks: 

T3nly whe n tliat whole* or unit or continuity which has 
bc*c*n destroyc*d hy the* prc*sc‘nce of conflicting factors has 
b(‘en rc*storc*d or re-establishe d in anothc*!* whole . . . can 
we c laim validity for our y)rocc*dure.'“ 

And he jirex.eeds to define the heart of the Marxian cliale*ctic 
thus: 

‘For Marx any material wdiich is the subject of man’s 
activity generates its owm normative ideals in relation to 
the way it succeexls in fulfilling human needs. From the 
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reciprocal influence and interaction between the ideal 
and the actual a new subject matter is produced out of 
which in turn are born the means by which it will be 
changed. 

Marx was critical of the Hegelian dialectical method 
because it did not allow for empirical apj)roach. He believed 
that he liad answered the problem by inter})reting the 
dialectic in such a w^ay as to allow the dialectical process to 
control both the thought and the action. Marx retains the 
dialectic' as a systcmi of logic and applies it to human activity 
sol(‘ly as an interpretation. The interaction is exprt'ssed in 
terms of social environnu‘nt on the one liand, and human 
needs on th(‘ otlu'r. For Marx, the class struggle* results. 

Whether or not Gandhi would have* accepted the Hegelian 
dialectic or the Marxist critical ado])tion and interpniation 
of the dialectic, is not our prt‘S(‘nt concern. 'Fhere is much in 
Hegelian dialectical idealism which Gandhi might well have 
accej)t(‘d, had lu* been given to formulations and interpreta¬ 
tions of systematized philosophy. He could, no doubt, lun^e 
accepted the criterion for a dialectical approach as stati'd 
above, recognizing its applicability to his method of satya- 
graha. He could also have accepted ihc Marxian assertion of 
dialec tic as a social ndation. But Gandhi could not have 
travelled far with either Hegel or Marx. 

Gandhi could agree with Marx that tiie dialectical con¬ 
cept must have a social cjrientation, must relate to human 
action. He could accejn the convenient structure* of thesis and 
antithesis as expressing elements in the continuing process of 
growth thmugh conflic t and, again, the idea of synthesis as 
the welcomed result. But, inherent in the Gandhian approach, 
is a rejection of the Marxian (as well as the Hegelian) dcvel- 
o]:)ment of dialectic in the direction of predetermining the 
content of both thesis and antithesis—a development which, 
in Marx, defines class struggle and anticipates a synthesis in 
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the realization of a classless society where, of course, the 
dialectical process must, for Marx, end. 

The dialectical materialism of Marx bends the dialectic in 
a direction which, at first glance, might appear to gratify the 
Gandhitc. The dialectic is projected beyond the realm of'logic 
into the field of social and political action. The Marxist dia¬ 
lectic as a ])r()cess involving social action is r(‘lieved of the 
Hegelian ]Dhilosoj)hi('al system which obscured it as a method. 
Hut, again, with Marx the dynamic quaJit} of the dialectic is 
only partially rc'taiiied, for the* content of the })] Ocess is sup- 
j)li(‘d through the dogma of the class struggle. It is lu'i c*— at 
the point where Marx introduced content-—that Gandhian 
satyagraha strikingly departs. The method loses its true 
dynamic, creative quality when it becomes entangled with 
historicism.^ The dialectic as a method re lating directly to 
conflict is shorn of its dynamic charactc'r when the substance 
of conflic t is specified. With Marx conflict is inc vitabl)' class 
conflict, and the direction in which sue h conflict can move is 
irn^vocably dctcrminc'd. 

We may say, then, that Hegelian dialectic is a system of 
logic: describing inherent, natural piocc'sses; Marxian dialec¬ 
tic is a method e*mbracing not only man’s original nature', but 
his class relationships, an historical method by which both the 
direction and the structure of e:onflict arc predetermined. 
Gandhian dialectic, as distinct from Hegelian logic: on the one 
hand and the Marxist ad^iptation on the other, describes a 
prejcess resulting fi'om the application ofa technique of action 
to any situatiem of human conflict-—a ])rocess essentially 
creative and inhcrc'Utly constructive. 

now THE GANDHIAN DIALECTIC OPERATES 

The dialectic implicit in the* Gandhian method of satyagraha 
is not depcndentupc^n Gandhi’s metaphysical assum])tions, nor 
upon hisHindu-based thc:ology^ It could operate in non-Hiiidu 
societies, as it did among the Muslim Pathans of the North¬ 
west Frontier Province. Despite the tremendous faith Gandhi 
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had in divine power, the technique of satyagraha is based 
upon the admission of relative truths and the rejection of 
absolutes which are not knowable for mortal man. God was, 
in Gandhi’s definition, even the atheism of the atheist. There 
was no insistence upon an objective absolute. Absolute truth 
cannot be known absolutely to mortal man. Yet, satyagraha 
m(*ans clinging to the ti uth. The problem was practical, for 
Gandhi —as it was for Marx. For both, criteria ol truth lay in 
the meeting of human needs. But whereas Marx accepted a 
philosophy of history which defined the content of those needs 
and indicated their satisfaction, Gandhi perceived the neces¬ 
sity for developing an approach, a tool, a form whereby the 
content (substantial human needs) could b(' met and the 
truth (relative truth in terms of substantial human needs) of 
any situation could emerge. Gandhi could reject the Hegelian 
concc'pt of reality and reason to agree with Feuerbach that 
‘man is the measure of*reason'. For, despite the ever-present 
overtones of religion in Gandhian thought,concern for human 
needs lies at the core of Gandhian teaching. 

Perhaps the most persistent element in Gandhi is the recur¬ 
ring theme that non-vioIencc' is truth-creating. Here again, 
we find an expression not of absolutes and substance, but of 
relatives and process. By non-violence Gandhi means, as we 
have seen, the technique of conducting social r(*lations charac¬ 
terized by constructi\’e, peaceful attitudes, and infused with 
the determination to enlarge areas of agreement and to 
achieve resolution of conflict by persuasion. 

Means and ends in Gandhiansatyagrahaare distinguishable 
only temporally. Both means and ends partake of a continu¬ 
ous process. The means precede the end in time, but there 
can be no question of moral priority. Truth is inseparable 
from non-violence, and th(^ method of achieving and clinging 
to the truth is non-violence. Non-violence becomes both the 
means and the end, and the terms become convertible. Non¬ 
violence is the heart of a technique.The Gandhian philosophy 
of conflict accepts the Hegelian position that ‘every relation 
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may be viewed from two opposite asj)ects, i.e. from the point 
of view of the two terms it relates. Each term rei^ards the 
relation as internal to itself and thi' other term as external to 
itself. An antinomy results which can be solved only by 
reinterpreting th(^ situiition and by looking at both terms and 
their relation from the point of view of a wider relation . . . 
But one antinomy is solved in order to make w ay for another. 
Opposition breaks out betw'een tin* terms on a higher level.’''' 
H(‘gel, how'ever, made his interpretation and left the rest to 
the inexorable march of history and, in tlu' last analysis, to 
formulation byhistoricists. The Gandhi an philosophy, accej)t- 
ing the dynamics of the dialectical situation, and taking man 
as the measure of reason, centres upon a l('clmiquc w hereby 
one or both sides in a conflict can resolve the antinomy into 
a reinterpretation (which, in turn, givis rise to another 
antinomy). 'Jlie technique, for Gandhi, nc'cessarily invohi'd 
an active exerc ise of non-viohmee. 

x\gain, Gandhi could agree with Marx that through action 
alone can beliefs i)e tested. Gandhi went further to su])p1y the 
empirical control which Marx sacrificed to liistoricism.AVIu're 
Marx introduced sulyect and content, where hc' })redeter- 
minc'd the structure and direction of conflict, the' Gandhian 
philosophy insists that the' process and technique mu.st suffice. 
A technique such as satyagraha ( cjuld only lead to solutions 
yet unknown. 

The ini'ercnce in all that has been said above is tliat 
Gandhian satyagraha assumes tne rationalit}' of man. This is 
not to say that satyagraha denies large areas of non-rationality 
in human motivation and bcdiaviour. It requirc'S simply the 
assumpticjii that man is endowed with reason, that man can 
utilize reason to direct his actions, and tliat a technique for 
conducting conflict can appeal to the rational in man. 

The first step for am satyagrahi is an analysis and a reflec¬ 
tion upe)n the character of the total conflict (ircumstance. Hc 
must clarify his understanding of his own position and his 
own immediate: objective and consider these carefully in the 
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light of the total situation.^* Whatever the subject of a specific 
conflict, understanding of the nature of conflict in 
general and of the objective to be attained in the given conflict 
situation is prerequisite. The force witliin any dialectical 
situation is derived from the clash of opposing elements witliin 
that situation. In every case of satyagraha the conflict is to be 
understood in dialectical terms. Tlur immediate objective is a 
restructuring of the opposing elements to achieve a situation 
which is satisfactory to both the original opposing antagonists 
but in such a way as to present an entirely new total circum¬ 
stance. This is, in Hegelian terms, an aiming at synthesis out 
of the conflict of thesis and antithesis. The claim for satya¬ 
graha is that through the operation of non-violent action the 
truth as judged by the fulfilment of human needs will 
<‘merge in the form of a mutually satisfactory and agreed- 
upon solution.^ 

* Samuel Beer, in liis provocative w'ork, The City of Reason (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1949), has dev'(‘loped ‘ the philosophical ideas which 
suppcjrt the theory of a free society *. These ideas, based upon A. N. White- 
head’s iTU'taphysics of creative advance, suggest the direction in W'hich an 
extensive philosophy embodying the Gandhian dialectic might well be develop¬ 
ed. Beer’s thesis is that ‘ man is inwardly free and, therefore, ought to be free 
outwardly. Man is inwardly free by virtue of his reason. Hence, the liberal 
ideal is a society which protects and promotes the exercise of that capacity: 
The City of Reason.’ fp. vii.] Beer draws upon Dewey’s analysis of purposive 
action to state the technics of problem-solving and to suggest a process which 
is truly ‘ stability in change Compare tlie Ciandhian dialectic on the field of 
action with the following treatment Beer makes of the process of inquiry and 
solution of problems: ‘ An enquiring mind comes to a problem with certain 
purposes, but in its contact with fact tliose purposes are modified and enriched. 
New traits in a situation may be perceived and that perception will modify 
the purposes which were brought to the situation. Thus creative solutions 
arise. In the continuum of inquiry, the inquirer’s perspective is continually 
developed. The purposes and interests which ho brings to inquiry guide him 
in his contacts with the facts. But what he learns about the facts in turn guides 
the development of his interests and purposes. If he is to learn, he must start 
from what he already knows. In that seme his approach to the facts is limited 
and biased and he is “ blind ” to many asj)ects of the facts. But we must not 
forget that he can learn and that in the course of learning his initial purposes 
may be greatly enlarged and deepened.* [p. 42.] 

The political theory which Beer derives from Whitehead’s metaphysics 
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The satyagrahi must recognize that elementary to his tech¬ 
nique is the first step of a full realization that his immediate 
goal is not the triumph of his substantial side in the struggles— 
but, rather, the synthesis of the two opposing claims. He does, 
then, all he can to persuade the opponent of the correctness of 
his own |X)sition, but, while he carries on his own })ersuasive 
activity, he allows the opponent every opportunity and, in¬ 
deed, invites him to demonstrate the correctness of his (the 
opponent’s'/ ]K)sition and to dissuade him of his own position. 
H(' is at all times prepared to depart from his own jiosition 
and to embrace th(‘ opponent's position should he be per¬ 
suaded, by the opjxnient, of his error. T'his may, of course, be 
achieved totally or partially; the satyagrahi may be persuaded 
to abandon certain parts of his original position. He recog¬ 
nizes, and attempts to demonstrate to his opponent that he 
recognizes, the desirability of a resulting synthesis, and that he 
is not S(*('king a one-sided triumph. His effort is to allow for 
the emergence of the best restructuring of the situation. He 
seeks a victory, not over the opponent, but over the situation 
in the best (in the sense of the total human needs of the situa¬ 
tion) synthesis possible. As I shall show below, this differs 
acutely from the notion of compromis('. 

SATYAGRAHA VERSUS COMPROMISE 

It was Feuerbach’s view"that ‘That is truein which another 
agrees with me—agreerntmt is the first criterion of truth; but 
only because the species is the ultimate measure of truth.’ 


is ‘based C3n reason and directed toward liberty’. 7'he ethics of politics outlined 
for his ("ity of Reason, though it has content and meaning, yet ‘is not committed 
to the legal structure or economic system or customs of any particular age. 
The philosophy on which this ethics is based emphasizes the relativity of all 
institutions. . . . The gulf between the ideal and the actual is never bridged, 
although the duty of man is continually to try to bridge it.’ [p. 213.] That 
central area of Gandhian thought which I have called the Gandhian philosophy 
of conflict could be supported and informed by a ‘philosophy of liberalism* 
.such as that presented by Beer in The City of Reason, 
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Agreement is an essential element in the objective of Gan- 
dhian satyagraha.In a conflict situation agreement is achieved 
through non-violent persuasiv^e action, possibly in\'olving 
aggressive non-violence. Agreement,in the Gandhian philoso¬ 
phy, is in the nature of adjustment and is of a quite different 
character from compromise in the usual sense of that word. 
Gandhian philosophy does not exclude compromise as a de¬ 
vice for the accommodation of differing positions at a point 
where conflict has not become explicit and basic princi]:)les 
have not been challenged. But once conflict materializes the 
Gandhian technic|ue proceeds in a manner qualitatively dif- 
f(‘renl from compromise. What results from the dialectical 
process of conflict of opposite positions as acted ujion by 
satyagraha, is a synthesis, not a compromise.The satyagrahi is 
never pre pared to yield any position which he holds to be the 
truth. H(' is, however, prepared—and this is essential " to be 
persuad(‘d by his oj)ponent that the opponent’s position is the 
true, or tlu' more nearly true, position. In the working out of 
the Gandhian dialectical approach, each side may, of course, 
yic'ld through dissuasion any ]3art of its position. But this is 
not compromise. When persuasion has been effected, what 
was once the opponent’s ])Osition is now the position of both 
antagonist and protagonist. There is no sacrificing of position, 
no conc(\ssion to the opponent with the idea of buying him 
over. Non-vi<)lent resistance must continue until persuasion 
has carried the conflict into mutually agreeable adjustment. 
Such adjustment will be a synthesis of the two positions and 
will be an adjustment satisfactory to both parties in the 
conflict. There is no victory in the sense of triumph of one 
side over the other. Yet, there is no compromise, in the sense 
in which each side would concede parts of its previous posi¬ 
tion solely to effect a settlement. There is no ‘lowering’ of 
demands, but an aiming at a ‘higher’ level of adjustment 
which creates a new, mutually satisfactory, resolution. (Com¬ 
promise will be treated in more detail below, in the discussion 
of Liberal Democratic Theory.) 
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THE ELEMENT OF SACRIFICE 

It may be pertinent here to comment again upon the 
element of sacrifice in Gandhian thought.^ The non-violent 
technique requires the same preparation as does violent con¬ 
flict for offering the highest sacrifice—life itst'lf—as a possible 
outcome of using the technique. The satyagrahi will cling to 
his own position so long as he holds it to be true. He must 
not offer violence in opposition to his adversary. This may 
require endurance even to death. Marx, for one, bitterly 
opposed sacrifice in, we suppose, just this s(‘nse. Yet Marx 
clearly calls for sacrifice in circumstances of ( lass struggle— 
a sacrifice of the indix idual life to the irrevocable march of 
history toward predetermined goals. Sacrifice enters as an 
element of both approaches. 

HEGELIAN, MARXIAN, AND GANDHIAN DIALECTIC 

‘Conflict ensues when customs and institutions due to one 
circumstance or another frustrate rather than fulfil basic 
impulses or desires. Such conflicts result in violence when 
no effective means exist for their peaceful (non-violent) 
resolution. The development of such means ne(*d not be 
left to the blind operati(jn of impulsive forces. Reason, 
the logical testing of reality, may play an important role 
in their discovery.’^ 

It is by just such criteria that the Gandhian dialectic seeks to 
weigh, to judge, and to establish the framework for action. 
The method is that of testing reality; the technique of non- 
violcmt persuasion is that (_)f holding to the ‘truth’, yielding 
only when full conviction is carried by the opponent. 

The historicism of both Hegel and Marx denied access to 
the heart of the problem of social and political conflict. Hegel 
discovered reason in things themselves, equated real with 
rational, and understood the progress of history in terms of 

* See above, Chapter II. 
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the dialectic as a method of log^c. Marx sought for an empir¬ 
ical approach. Yet, he allowed the dogma of the class struggle 
and the absolutism of his philosophy of history to strangle the 
development of the dialectic on the level where it could enter 
into a technique of action. In contrast, the dialectical ap¬ 
proach which is central to the Gandhian philosophy provides 
dynamic control on the field of action through the fashioning 
of techniejues for the creative resolution of conflict. 

The Failure of Tradilional Political Theory 

In Chaptta- V, I argued tlu‘ poverty ol‘Anarchist philosophy 
in the realm of means consideration, and suggested the dis¬ 
tinctive superiority of the Gandhian approach. In the para¬ 
graphs above I have, on th(' other hand, treated the same 
problem in Marxist thought—a political philosophy which 
do(‘S concern itself with the problem of means, but which 
obscures an adequate solution by centering upon a dialectic 
dependent upon a determinist philosophy of history. To fur¬ 
ther elucidate my proposition that political theory has failed 
to deal adequately with the question of means, I shall exam¬ 
ine tlii'ce other examples of Werstern political thought to 
ascertain how each jiroposes to achieve the political goals 
which it takes as desirable, and what each has to say about 
the ends-means relationship: Conservatism, Authoritarian 
Idealism, Jaberal Democratic Theory. 

A word may be said here by way of recognizing the limi¬ 
tations of this brief analysis. 1 attempt only to ofier illustra¬ 
tive material and to point the direction in which the Gandhian 
developmtmt of satyagraha has posed its most serious chal¬ 
lenge. J have, in the selection of these illustrations, attempted 
to include those theories which have most seriously contested 
for consideration in the area of the means-ends relationship: 
Anarchism (discusst'd in Chapter V) for its vehement denials, 
Marxism as the most vigorously prosecuted political philoso¬ 
phy in the current world ideological struggle, Conservatism 
for its genuine sensitivity to change and its concern for 
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effecting peace through stability. Authoritarian Idealism for 
its extreme emphasis on ends, and finally Liberal Democracy 
for its valiant efforts to solve the ends-means problem through 
political engineering. I repeat that these analyses are 
intended to be no more than illustrative. 

The selection has had to be further limitc'd to specific 
theories within the broader schools of political thought. In 
this further selection, I have tried, in general, to settle upon 
those theories which fiill within the mainstream of their 
respective schools. Where there is an occasional introduction 
of (extreme theoretical statement, the purpose has been to 
illustrate the result of a prosecuted emphasis within a school. 
Such, for example, is the purpose of including a consideration 
of dc Maistre's absolutist thought under Consta'vatism. It has 
also been nec(*ssary to introduce certain formal breakdowns 
in order to discuss with some degree of precision the objec¬ 
tives of given theories. In the analysis of Conservatism the 
imposition of a basic structun*, such as was us(‘d in Chapt(‘r V 
for the analysis of Gandhian conservative elements, has 
seemed desirable. It is recognized that the subtleties and 
often the dynamics of political thought (‘lude such a bald 
treatment. 7 he most that an analysis ol this type can ho])e to 
do is to bring into focus the more ob\aous charac teristics of 
the theory under examination and to describe them with ref¬ 
erence to the problem at hand. Here that problc'in concerns 
thetreatment each thcror) affords the ends-means relationship. 

CONSERVATISM AND THE PROBLEM OF MEANS 

The edifice of Conscrveitive theory is grounded solidly on a 
belief in the wisdom of historical experience and inherent 
social processes. It emphasizes respect for established insti¬ 
tutions, especially religion and property, and takes as an 
essential virtue of the political relationship a loyalty that 
attaches a society’s members to their especial stations in the 
life of that society. Conservatism holds that individual will 
and reason arc relatively impotent to deflect society from its 
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appointed course.^ Order and stability are its highest values. 
Tradition and the power of custom are the elements which 
secure these values. 

As in the political theory of Edmund Burke, an area of 
civil liberty maybe recognized by the Conservative approach. 
Such liberty, however, is limited, and, ultimately, it is to Vjc 
understood in terms of the proper ord(‘ring of society. The 
doctrines of Conservatism do ‘suppose indeed a certain por¬ 
tion of liberty to be essential to all good government; but they 
infer that this liberty is to be blended into the government; 
to harmonize with its forms and its rules; and to be made 
subordinate to its end’.^“ 

. .the liberty, the only liberty 1 mean, is a liberty con¬ 
nected with order^ and that not only exists with ordcT and 

virtue, but c annot exist at all without them’.^^ 

Conservative freedom is a passive value. It is the freedom of 
the member of society within the limits of the realm to which 
his station in life has assigned him. The end oi'civil society 
is ‘the ('stablishment of libcTty for the realization of moral 
duties’.‘To be attached to the subdivision, to love the 
little platoon we belong to in society, is the first principle (the 
germ as it wc*re) of public affex tions.’^^ Duties, moreover, 
are not voluntary, but assigned tcj each member of society by 
a Su})reincr Ruler. ‘The place of every man determines his 
duty.’i^ 

The tendentious efiect of the Conservative position is to 
make the community, or society-—and not the individual --the 
ultimate cc:)nsideration. Above all, the culture of a nation 
must be preserved—conserved—and the meaning of conti¬ 
nuity in the social process is in these terms. The locus of 
rationality is to be found, not in man himself, but in the 
course of history and the social process. De Maistre—that 
French Rc'storation philosopher whose absolutistic thcxjry rep¬ 
resents the last defence of classical Conservatism—lashes the 
Jacobin ‘gratuitous’ conception of democracy—as though 
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liberty were to be gained by a sudden, mortal effort, challeng¬ 
ing the centuries of tradition. Burke’s respect for the laws is 
typical of the altitude which poses what Godwin called ‘that 
most palpable of all impostures—collective wisdom’.And 
de Maistre dt'fends the ‘bad’ parts of any constitution for, 
if they are parts of a people’s constitution they must neces¬ 
sarily be a reflection of that people’s traditionally accumulat¬ 
ed wisdom. 

If, then, the ends which Conservative' theory takes to be 
desirable are the stability of society S('( ured by perpetuating 
traditional order as manifested in its historically-developed 
institutions, and if this is understood to result in a political 
structure which finds every member of the society realizing 
himself and his freedom within the limits of his assigned 
sphere, what are th(‘ means which Conservatix e theory envi¬ 
sages to achieve these ends? 

Ruled out by one of the inherent characteristics of Con¬ 
servatism as a nu'ans for realizing desired ends, is the (‘xercisc 
of man’s own rixison or will to control or direct the coursi^ of 
political development. Constitutionalism, as much as revolu¬ 
tion, are condemned by Conservati\ c theory as means for 
achieving their social and political objectives. With only the 
variant ol degree, both de Maistre and Burke (as W('ll as 
contemporary Conservatives typified by T. S. Eliot) explicitly 
attack constitutional a priorism, A constitution cannot be 
‘made’. It ‘grows’ out of the national spirit and is identical 
with its development, identical with the immanent spirit and 
with history. Into constitutional theory Const'rvative thought 
bre^athed the spirit of a force moving over and above the will 
of the people. For the obscurantist theory of a Maistre, that 
spirit was a divine mystery of indivisible sovereignty, unpene¬ 
trable by man’s reason. The roots of political constitutions 
exist prior to all written law, de Maistre wrote. A constitu¬ 
tional law is and can be only the development or sanction of 
a pre-existing and unwritten right, and the weakness and 
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frailly of a constitution arc in exact proportion to the number 
of constitutional provisions that are written.^® 

For Burke, too, there is a mystical strain. In the develop¬ 
ment of the constitution of* England the social and political 
forces have operated with a natural regularity. 

‘By a constitutional policy, working after the pattern of 
nature', we receive*, we hold, we transmit our government 
and our privilege's, in the' same manner in which we 
enjoy and transmit our property and our lives. Our 
political system is plae ed in a just eorrespemdenee and 
symmetry with the order of the world, and with the mode* 
of existc'nee' decreed to a permanent body composed of 
transitory parts. . . . Thus, by prese'rving the method of 
nature in the conduct of the state, in what we improve 
we are never wholly ik'w; in what we retain, we are 
never wholly obsolete. 

‘Each contract of each particular stcite is but a clause in 
the great primeval contract of eternal society, linking 
the lower with the higher natures, connecting the visible 
and invisible world, according to a fixed compact sanc- 
tion('d by the inviolable oath which holds all physical 
and all moral natures, each in their ai)pointcd place. 

If, then, man must not int(‘rfere with this process of a 
natural ordering, there can scarcely arise the question of 
man’s assuring stability by his own devices. The ].)reservation 
of the political order is a natural functioning of a society’s 
an('ient institutions. For the reactionary absolutism of a 
de Maistre or a Bonald, these institutions arc rooted exclu¬ 
sively in the religion of each c ulture. De Maistre points to 
the constituent and infallible j>ower of the* Pope and the 
Church as the agent through which order is ultimately estab¬ 
lished and preserved. Hand-in-hand with faith in the tempo¬ 
ral rcpresentativ(^s of God goes an ('xaltation of political 
faith and a mysticization )f patriotism. 
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For Burke, the procedure is less dogmatic. Change is ex¬ 
plicitly allowed for^® and though Burke held a rigorous con¬ 
tempt for theories of popular sovereignty, his was a broader 
conception of the constituent power— a power vested not in 
an individual, but in a class: the ‘natural’ aristocracy with 
the ‘noblesse qui oblige’. He held that . the people of 
England well know, that the idea of inheritance furnishes a 
sure principle of conscTvation, and a sure principle of 
transmission. . The agents to secure the preservation 
of liberties belong, necessarily, for Burke, to tlie })ropertied 
aristocracy. 

‘The power of per petuating our property in our families 
is one of the most valuable! and interesting circumstances 
belonging to it, and that which lends the most to the 
perpetuation of socic'ty itself. It makes our w(!akness 
subserxient to our virtue; it grafts benevolence even 
upon avarice. The possessors of family wealth, and of the 
distinction which attends hereditary possession . . . are 
the natural securities for this transmission. With us, the 
house of peers is formed upon this principle. 

In a similar way, the contemporary Conservative thinker, 
T. S. Eliot, sec'ks to preserve the social and political ordcT and 
to conserve that which will lend itsc’lf to stability by estab¬ 
lishing a rigid c lass distinction whercan the culture of one 
class is perpetuated by that class, and where no perversions 
such as occur in Western ‘popular’ c ulture may arise. He 
seeks an interrelatc'd class structure, each class coming into 
contact with the other but each knowing and keeping its 
place, and each propagating itself within its class. In this way 
the transmission of the culture is handed on from generation 
to generation. 

Such, then, are the Conservative suggestions as to how^ the 
objectives of stability and order arc to be achieved. Thus far 
we find little more than a faith in established institutions on 
the one hand, and on the other a belief in a growing organic 
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Structure of societal relationships following upon an under¬ 
standing of the ‘natural’, divinely sanctioned order and 
process of traditional developments. What, then, docs this 
mean in terms of political action or of specific power 
techniques ? 

With de Maistre, the application of ‘spontaneous’ rather 
than ‘rational reason’ and the mystical apprehension of a 
nation-spirit issues in frank nationalism or, more precisely, 
supra-nationalism. The nation lives through ‘rational reason’. 
The view of patriotism in de Maistre approaches that of 
Nietzsche. Individual will and reason arc reduced to subjects 
for contempt. The meaning of de Maistre’s political philos¬ 
ophy in terms of action technique is not far to seek. For the 
key figure in de Maistre’s ideal society becomes the hang- 
man.^^ It is the hangman who instils the State’s members 
with proper respect for their st^itions in life and their respec¬ 
tive duties. The exercise of individual will and reason is not 
only degraded but actively suppressed. The means for de 
Maistre arc clearly those of autocratic violence. 

Continental classical Conservative thought had been pre¬ 
saged by the embodiment of the reactionary ideal in the Holy 
Alliance created by the treaty of September 1815. That con¬ 
vention declared the intention 

‘to take as their sole guide in both internal and external 
relations of their governments, the precepts of justice, 
Christian charity and peace; to treat one another as 
brothers, and to act toward their respective subjects as 
fathers of families; to regard themselves as delegated by 
Providence to govern three branches of one family, 
whose sole sovereign should thus confessedly be God.’^"^ 

The will was understood to be that of the king acting with the 
absolute power, however benevolent, of a father over his 
child; it was not the will of the people or the nation. Nor was 
the authority ultimately derived from the people but through 
direct delegation from God. 
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The technique which, for Restoration Philosophers, was to 
assure the functioning of the State along the lines determined 
by history, tradition, or extra-human spirit was theit of vio¬ 
lence applied by an all-powerful State force controlled by the 
chos('n few. The techniques of modern Fascism are reminis¬ 
cent of this aspect of earlier absolutist thought. In flouting the 
individual will of members in society, absolutist theory 
brought upon itself the full force of man-directed counter- 
violence, both from within and from without. The ideal of 
order and security in the (‘nd dissolvt'd in a realiz(‘d chaod 
and destruction. 

Wdiat, tlu'n, of English Conservative theory which chmies 
absolutism and iri'ationalist (dements ultimately deliuided by 
a Maistrian hangman ? Burke set tlu' standard of the stat(\s- 
man in ‘a disposition to preserve, and an ability to im¬ 
prove . . .'.-^AVdua'c de Maistre would suj)prcss, Burke would 
reform. English ConscTvatism conceived of eliminating revo¬ 
lution through evolution. Parliamentary reform, then, could 
become ])art of the Conservative programme* Indeed, Burke 
was less occuj)ied with abstract ends than he was with the 
practic al arts of government; he was concerned with results 
which could be obtain(‘d through the cautious development of 
the devices through which a people arc* governed. But im¬ 
provement should be undertaken only where necessity and uti¬ 
lity indicate that change is desirable. It must be done through 
a careful understanding of the past and concann for the future, 

‘Let us improve it [the constitutiem] with zeal, but with 
fear. Let us follow our ancestors . . . w^ho, by respecting 
the reason cjf others, who by looking backward as well as 
forward, by the modesty as well as by the energy of their 
minds, went on, insensibly drawing this constitution 
n(;arer and nearer to its perfection by never departing 
from its fundamental principles, not introducing any 
amendment which had not a subsisting root in the laws, 
constitution, and usages of the kingdom. Let those who 
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have the trust of political or of natural authority ever keep 
watch against the desperate enterprises of innovation: 
Let even their benevolence be fortified and armed. 

If, then, stability is to be achieved and improvement 
carried out through reform determined by aristocratic ‘respon¬ 
sible’ rule, is there anything further said about the principle 
of mi.'ans which may assure tlu' evolutionary process ? H ow^ever 
much Conservative thought may be concerned with device— 
and result—Conservatism does not, as w(! have seen, consider 
techniques of social action. The social process is controlled by 
inherent ]}rinciplcs and not by delibt'rate contrivanc(‘S of 
man. Basic to the treatment of means in Conservative tlu'ory 
is the doctrine of non-resistance—of obedience to established 
law and consent to traditional rule. It is non-ri‘sislance which 
secures the stability of the State. Non-rc'sistance, as opposed 
to revolution, is the element of assurance. ‘ “Resistance is no- 
W'herc enacted to be legal”,’Burke cjuotes Walpole at the trial 
of Dr Sachevercl, ‘ “but subject, by all the laws now' in being, 
to the greatest penalties. It is what is not, cannot, nor ought 
ever to be described, or affirmed, in any positix e law, to be 
excusable. . And then, Walpole is quoted as adding, 

. w'hcn, and upon what never-to-be’expected occasions, 
it may be exercised, no man can foresee; and it ought never 
to be thought of but when an utter subversion of the laws 
of the realm threatens the whole frame of our constitution, and 
no redress can otherwise be hoped for\^" 

This admission of an exception characterizes the English 
Conservative position: non-resistance until some overwhelm¬ 
ing necessity presents itself. Burke’s cleverly contrived de¬ 
fence of the revolution of 1688 is, despite his protcstcitions,’ the 
admission of the necessity for revolutionary action. Burke’s 
argument that the action of 1688 was anti-revolutionary in 
its effect, that it did not ‘dissolve the whole fabrick’ but 
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‘regenerated the deficient part of the old constitution’^® is a 
statement about the necessity for placing in the hands of the 
‘natural rulers’ a means for securing the end of conserving 
the ‘true constitution’. 

Summing up his position on the rex olution of 1688, Burke 
wrote: 

‘That the fundamc^ntal subversion of this antient consti¬ 
tution, by one of its parts, having been attempted, and in 
effect accomplished, justified the revolution. That it was 
justified only upon the necessity of the case; as the only 
means left for the recovery of that antient constitution, 
formed by the original contract of the British state; as 
well as for the future preservation of the same govern¬ 
ment.’^® 

The English Conservative position as typified by Burke, 
may, then, be summarized. The political ends to be secur(!d 
arc stability and a natural hierarchical order, dlie means for 
achieving these ends are, for the most part, not the concern 
of man, for historical movement and the social process, if not 
tamp(;red with, will assure good government and the realiza¬ 
tion of the individual’s good within his apj^ointed sphere. 
Non-resistance is the citizen’s duty. But if a ‘never-to-bc- 
cxpected’ (ircumstance should arise wherein the ‘natural’ 
order of things is being subverted, then those in positions of 
responsibility—those endowed with noblesse qui oblige — 
necessarily take the lead in setting things right. When such a 
circumstance does arise, the technique is, perforce, that of 
violence. 

‘The ceremony of cashiering kings . . . can rarely, if ever, 
be performed without force. It then becomes a case of 
war, and not of constitution. Laws are commanded to 
hold their tongues amongst arms; and tribunals fall 
to the ground with the peace they arc no longer able to 
uphold. . . . The question of dethroning, or, if these 
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gentlemen like the phrase better, “cashiering kings”, will 
always be, as it has always been, an extraordinary ques¬ 
tion of state, and wholly out of the law; a question (like 
all other questions of state) of dispositions, and of mciins, 
and of probable consequences, ratheu' than of positive 
rights. As it was not made for common abuses, so it is 
not to be agitated by common minds. The speculative 
line of demarcation, where obedience ought to end, and 
r(!sistance must begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily 
definable. It is not a single act, or a single event, which 
d(;termines it. Governments must be abused and de¬ 
ranged indeed, before it can be thought of; and the pros- 
j)ect of th(' future must be as bad as the experience of 
the past ... a revolution will be the very last resource 
of the thinking and the good.’^° 

Can the full force of Burk(''s revulsion for tlu^ Fj cnch Revo¬ 
lution be explained by reference to the Conservative position 
of tradition-sanctioned institutions? Can the horror with 
which Burke viewed the effects of the Revolution be under¬ 
stood in t('rms of Conservative ends alone? In many areas 
Burke is hailed as a champion of Lil)eral thought and a de¬ 
fender of civil rights. Can we, then, discover the substantial 
element in Burke’s reaction to the means principle o})t‘rating 
to effect revolution? It was the realization of human savagery 
with which revolution tore dowTithe traditional structure, the 
continuing effects of spreading violence, the transformation 
of stated objectives by the methods which wctc used to 
achieve them, the chaos and bloodshi d of a social fabric rent 
on every side without coinpt'iisating construction that arous¬ 
ed Burke’s righteous wrath and thr(‘w him headlong into the 
elocjuent fulminations of his Reflections. Again, the caution 
with which he reluctantly admits extreme necessity for revo¬ 
lution, reveals a fear of destructive means as much as it does 
a reverence for established ends. If ‘constitution’ is to be 
revered, respected, and defended it is as much because its 
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antithesis is war as it is that established law is in the natural 
order of things* 

Burke was forced to a position of preferring peace to free¬ 
dom. And yet, he could not abandon himself to the absolu¬ 
tism which characterized the Continental reactionary 
Conservatives. Burke did not embrace a principle of infalli¬ 
bility. And so, for Burke, the corollary means of non-resistance 
was not quite enough. His real dilemma arose after he at¬ 
tempted to place the dei ision for resistance. He could restrict 
resistance to its barest 'm ver-to-be-cxpected’ circumstance, 
he could turn to the nobility to take up the responsibility for 
the ultimate decision. But beyond this Burke could not go. 
For the effect of x iohaicc, as Burke all too clearly saw, was 
chaos, lliat violence had been reduced to a minimum in the 
revolution of 1688, and that the result had been controlled, 
was so gratifying to Burke that lu! was seized by the belief 
that it was a revolution to end all revolution. Nevertheless, 
an inference of fallibility underlies Burke's admission of revo¬ 
lution even as a last resource. 

There is only an implied answer to the question Svhat if 
the nobility subvert the constitution’ ? A po]:)ular revolution 
could never be tolerated. Indeed, the question of means in the 
sense of social action had gone a-begging. In the realm of 
techniques of action, whether in the hands of* the few or the 
many, Conservative theory presents us with an eloquent void. 

The poverty of Conservative theory is most evident and 
most serious in its failure to approach a philosophy of action, 
In the extreme Conservatism of the Continental reactionaries 
non-resistance on the one hand, and autocratic violence on 
the other, represent the means for securing the desired politi¬ 
cal ends. But in the mainstream of English Conservative 
thought, one cannot find a definitive statement regarding this 
aspect of the means principle. The residual feeling in the 
English Conservative appears to be one of hatred of violence, 
but agreement to its use as a last resort. This is more clearly 
expressed when the use of violence is in defence of established 
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institutions, llicrc is nothing more than an implied, uneasy 
agreement to use violence in order to ‘correct’ subversions 
of those institutions. 

Not only is the weakness of English Conservatism reflec ted 
in its failure to formulate a policy of political action, but there 
is every suggestion that such failure further influences the 
priority structure of desired ends. Can we bclie\T^, for in¬ 
stance, that Burke truly preferred peace to freedom ? There is 
tlie suspicion tliat he felt only that tlicrc was no alternative 
to peace but chaos. I'he suggestion that a rigorous consid¬ 
eration of a technique of' action might })rescnt him with the 
possibility of both jieace and frci'clom appears not to have 
occurred to him. 

Conservative theory is, then, taktm uj) with a consideration 
of ends and of institutional devices. Its difficulties in allowing 
for changc^—and change is accepted as desirable by most 

Cons(‘rvativcs.its fear of extended freedoms, its failure to 

meet or to deny the growing insistence of the developing 
social forces demanding participation—these arc all failures 
traced to an insensibility, an inability or an unwillingness to 
face the c|ucstion of ‘how’ to tackle the problem of means in 
the aspect of'social action and to consider the relationship of 
such means to Conservative ends. 

AUTHORITARIAN IDEALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF MEANS 

That branch of Idealist thought which issues in authori¬ 
tarianism reaches its apogee in the writings of Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel. Hegelian political philosophy goes beyond 
the idealism of Kant and of Fichte to embody an historical, 
evolutionary doctrine which transforms the will into an 
aspect of pure abstract intelligence.®^ The State is the em¬ 
bodiment of this will ‘having its reality in the particular self- 
consciousness raised to the place of the universal’. The State 
is ‘absolutely rational’ and is ‘substantive will’ realizing itself 
through history and is therefore eternal. ‘This substantive 
unity is its own motive and absolute end. In this end freedom 
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attains its highest right. This end has the highest right over 
the individual, whose highest duty in turn is to be a member 
of the state. 

Hegelian metaphysical theory has even less need than Con- 
ser\ atism to concern itself with the problems of positive means 
for man’s achieving political ends. For the State is an end in 
itself; it is Mind realizing itself through history. The locus of 
rationality lies, as it does to a less well-defined extent in 
Conservatism, elsc'where than with man. For Hegel, history 
is the regulative factor. That w^hich is rcalized^—the real—is 
the rational, and the most that individual reason can do is to 
understand the course and the meaning of that realization. In 
such an effort and only in such an eflbrt can man achieve 
freedom. For fr(‘(‘dom is service to tlu* State. Political ends 
are not to be contrived by man; they are to be apprehended 
by a process which is inseparable from the system of which the 
process is a part. The Hegelian dialectic is the logical 
apparatus according to which the laws of history move. 

The Idealist conception of the State is, moreover, organ- 
ismic. Not only is the State an end in itself, but the organic 
form in which it is conceived nec(\ssarily provides that its 
members l)e distributed according to funclionally differen- 
tiaicd parts. This inearis, of course, that an individual within 
a State is performing his proper, nec(!ssary function through 
service to the State within his own proper spheno of endea¬ 
vour. The State has ‘the highest right over the* individual, 
w hose highest duty in turn is to be a rnemlic r of the State’. 

The constitution of a State is, then, determined by its own 
nature and by its own rationality. The divisions of legislative, 
executive, and princely power combine to form a unity and 
work together according to the particular nature of the 
organism. That Hegel imposes a hierarchy and places the 
princely power at the top^''* is merely indicative of his motiva¬ 
tion in glorifying the Prussian State of his day. But it is to be 
noted that his approach was one of discovering the true 
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nature of the State, not of inventing techniques by which 
desired political ends might be achieved. 

The lack of concern for means characterizes Hegelian Ideal¬ 
ism. Hegel’s insistence upon the distinction between the State 
and civil society is yet another case in point. The State', as 
Sabine describes Hegel’s approach, Svas no utilitarian institu¬ 
tion, engaged in the commonplace business of providing pu)j- 
lic services, administering the law, performing police duties, 
and adjusting industrial and economic intcrcsls. All these’ 
functions belong to civil society.’^^ 'fhey must, however, be 
adjusted to the needs of the’ State which regulates and su])cr- 
vises them but does not perform them. Indeed, the indi\'i- 
dual citizen and the civil servant each has an impe)rtaiit duty 
to perform in tlu'se functions of civil socie ty. But this is so 
because* they are the agencies upon which the State' depe nds. 
And service to the State is the citizen's reralizatiou ol frecdom. 

'rhroughout the Hegelian arguiru'nt the question of 
individual judgement is treated with righteous scorn. Indivi¬ 
dual choice is nothing more than caprice. I’he next step can 
only be the recommendation ofsiiTi])le obedienice.* 

What, then, does this theory have to say about ends and 
means ? The question of means is, for the Hegelian Idealist, 
impertinent and sentimental. The only means which Heg(*l 
recognizes is, on the one hand, a method of explaining the 
movement of History—the dialectic— and, on the other, a 
structuring of society in the political hierarchy of a Con¬ 
stitutional Monarchy where the constitution is not deti r- 
mined by the citizens ol' the society it regulates but by the 
natural progression of the Spirit of that society.^’ In no case 
does Hegel concern himself with a technique of action where¬ 
by specific ends could be achieved. 


* Sabine suggc;sts {A History of Political Theory, New \ork, Henry Holt, 
1947, p. 640) that Hegel failed to make clear a belief that the modem State 
does protect the right of choice. The effect of Hegelian theory emerging in 
authoritarian systems has been to reaffirm the expressed belief that individual 
choice is caprice and sentimentality. 
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The effect of the Hegelian metaphysical system on latcT 
strands of political theory is painfully recalled. The ‘real is 
rational’ had its corollary of‘might makes right’. Authori¬ 
tarian theories invoked the Hegelian glorification of the na¬ 
tion as an end in itself. The metaphysical explanation of the 
Stale as realization of abstract will, and of service to the State 
as the realization of tlu' frec'dom of the individual, resulted, 
on the' one liand, in an appeal to obedi('nee and non-resis¬ 
tance, to blind adoration of the State and its headers. On the 
other hand, the Hegelian metaphysic, when ‘set right side up’ 
by Marx, lent itself to an activisui directed towards interven¬ 
tion at the psycho-historicidly ripe moment wdiercin the 
masses wx're to function as the midwdves of History to deliver 
the dialectical child onto a further stages in the progress of 
Society towards a prcconc(‘ived socio-polith al end. 

Authoritarian Idealism, then, rcsolv(*s tlu^ question of‘how’ 
by adopting a determinist ])hilosophy. The manifold excep¬ 
tions to the patterns which Heg('l found in history have sug¬ 
gested the failure of his system. More tlian this, man’s search 
for freedom continues d(‘spite tlu* metaphysical solution that 
it cannot realize itself save in the pattern of determined State 
evolvernent. The j)ractical experiment with glorified nation¬ 
states supplying all needs, including man’s urge for lib(*rty, 
have destroyed States and members alike. 

The refusal to deal with man-determined ends, togctln'r 
with the failure to understand the function and importance 
of'a man-controlled technique for achieving ends understood 
in terms of man’s needs, have signalled the terribh* defeat of 
an impressive political philosophy. 

LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC THEORY 

With the theoretical formulations of Conservatism and of 
Authoritarian Idealism, it has not l)een difficult to point to 
eminent failure to deal adequately with the problem of means. 
But what of Liberal Democratic theory ? Here, if anywhere in 
the course of Western political thought, it is argued, is a 
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theory which is distinguished by its efforts to establish tech¬ 
niques for accommodating change, to develop means for 
achieving desired ends. With Liberal Democratic theory we 
are brought to the heart of Western theory’s efforts to answer 
the ends-means question. It is, then, in a comparative analysis 
of I iibcral Democratic method and Gandhian satyagraha that 
the significance of the Indian development for Western politi¬ 
cal thought is most pointed. 

Simply stated, the principles which infuse Liberal Demo¬ 
cratic theory are those of equality on the one hand and of 
liberty on the other. Its operative ideals, as A. D. Lindsay 
calls them,^® follow a pattern of belief in free associations, in 
the instrumental and secondary function of the State, in the 
su]}('riority of the voluntary principle over force, in tolerance, 
and in diversity. As Liberal philosophy moved from the nega¬ 
tive' position it took in the earlier days of its historical develop- 
iTu nt when it sought freedom of contract, right of non-intcr- 
feremee, and when it carried on the struggle against oppressive 
government, through the modifications effected in its theory 
by J. S. Mill, and finally to its reorganization beginning with 
T. H. Green and the introduction of the positive welfare con¬ 
cept, its attitudes were reflected in a changing notion of the 
Liberal Democratic State. Different concepts of government 
were fashioned accordingly, as the theory emphasized the 
libertarian or the egalitarian aspects of its basic philosophy. 
But, throughout. Liberal Democracy has meant political free¬ 
dom, equality before the law, freedom of assembly, and free 
elections. These are basic tenets in a philosophy aimed at the 
elaboration of instruments which arc intended to assure both 
liberty and equality. Those instruments arc familiar to us in 
various forms of representative government including such 
devices as delegacy, recall, referendum. 

Above all, Liberal Democracy is characterized by its recog¬ 
nition of change: the substantial body of Liberal Democratic 
theory centres upon the development of political machinery, 
the arrangement of social interrelationships, the invention of 
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adequate devices to assure the optimum articulation of the 
libc'rty-equality nexus in a changing environment. 

Ii is the purpose ol’a vast body of polemical literature—and 
not my purpose lu're—to debate the relative merits of specific 
contesting democratic devices. From the earliest days of 
Libca'al Dcmiocratic thought, controversy over m(‘thodology 
lias played an eminent jiart in the structuring of its theory, 
d’he psycliologicail method which infused Locke's theory of 
politics was re{)laced for the Utilitarians by a rnetlKa! bor¬ 
rowed from physics h‘ading to an insisteme' upon scientific 
administration as assuring the Benthamite 'greatest good of 
the greate'Sl number' princi])l('. J. S. Mill's subsetjueni modifi¬ 
cations of Utilitarianism we re propelh cl by a metliodology 
which derived muc h from history.Mill recognized that society 
must lie (()iisid(‘red in terms ol an historical interaction be- 
twtaai men and institutions. With the adveait oUU.H. Gnaai, 
Liberal 'Lheejry acquired an organic view w hich, in L.d’. Ilob- 
hous(‘, proceeded upon a methodology borrow i‘d large ly from 
biology. With each change in method came a shill oi’emphasis 
in the regulation of social interr(‘lationships. and with each 
change in method came, too, mwv suggestions for constructing 
instruments through whicli the obje'ctives ol" Liberal Democ¬ 
racy could be realized. And each method attempu cl to make 
possible tlu‘ most elfet ti\<' expression of the will of the peojile 
—for conscait is a ne('(‘ssary fundamental of demoi l acy. 

What, then, is th(' d(‘grce of adec|uacy Liberal Demot l atic 
theory has attained in satisfy ing the eiids-ineans question ? Is 
this tlicory free from th(' weaknesses which (liaracterize 
Anarchism, ConscTvatisni, Authoritarian Idealism, and 
Marxism in the safeguarding of ends which they take to be 
desirable by a means compatible with thos(' ends? 

Inasmuch as I am treating here of theory, it is not p(‘rtinent 
to dwell at length upon the current threats to Liberal Demo¬ 
cratic institutions. And yet, it is my suggestion that these 
institutions and what is, in the cliche, called the ‘democratic 
way of life’, are so seriously threatened in the current clime 
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because liberal Democratic theory has, indec'd, fiiilcd to d(^al 
adequately with the question of ends-nu'ans relationship. It 
has, I submit, failed in the area where it might w(dl have 
been expected to achieve its greatest triumph: in the develop¬ 
ment of means whereby desirable ends of Liberal Democ rac y 
may be secured. Mc^thodological dc'vc'lopmcnt on the one 
hand, and structuring of social and political mac hinery on the 
other, have by-passc‘d the most fundamental of all facets in 
the means-ends y^roblem. For Liberal Democratic theory has 
lailc'd to develop an adeejuate* technique oi* action as distinct 
from the structure' of political machinery. 

Liberal Democratic thc'ory has c.oncc'rned it sell'with mech¬ 
anism, not with action, with fcirm rathc'r than pc'rformance, 
with instrument and not techniejue. It has raised questions, 
not o^how a people may struggle towards an end, but rather, 
through what devices,'^ By necc'ssity, a large! area of agrec- 
rnc'nt and of similarity among members of society is assumc‘d 
and tools arc* designed to o])c'rate within a set of generally 
agreed upon regulative principles. A range of systematic sub¬ 
philosophies- - conservative', liberal, labour, socialist- charac¬ 
terize the mode of the polity of the day. No other theory has 
been so satisfactory in assuring adaptation to the changing 
will of its citizens. The Liberal Dc'mocratic State is, indeed, 
an admirable form of political organization. So long as such 
a State meets no serious challenge from without and can 
maintain the large area of basic agreement within, it leaves 

* III his l):)c)k, The Techniques of Democracy (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pcarcc, 1942), Alfred M. Bingham notes (p. 14) dial ‘die use of the term 
“technique” in connection with democracy is relatively new’. He refers to 
Ordway Tead’s work on scientific management as a ‘technique of democracy*, 
'riic ‘techniques’ which Bingham treats range from the ballot and federalism to 
‘freedom of the mind’ and ‘religious faith’, all of which (together with many 
other devices, agencies, or approaches) he terms ‘techniques’. Another study, 
Duval Talmadgc McGutchen, Technique for Democracy (Ph.D dissertation, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1938), proposes, as a progressive democratic ‘technique’, 
an ‘Agency for Economic Equity’. The emphasis, once more, is upon instru¬ 
ments and devices. Techniques of action, especially action during conflict, 
are altogether neglected. 
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little to be desired. So long as the many devices provided 
within the system arc^ permitted to operate, conflicts arc, for 
the most part, satisfactorily resolved. But when threatened by 
aggression or subversion, the means available to the Liberal 
Democrat are no diflenait from those available in rival sys¬ 
tems. When the j)rerogatives of the people have been usurped, 
the citizens of such a Slate have to fall back upon the tradi¬ 
tional mode of action: violent force. The remedy for usurjDa- 
tion of pow er implied in all Liberal Democratic thought is, of 
course, revolution. And leaving aside revolution (the only 
considerc^d rcmiedy Ibr citizens confronted by the breakdowm 
of the system), Liberal Democracy relies ultimately upon 
violent force for th(' mainttaiance of its very foundations. It 
do(\s not challenge, but depends upon, violent force as the 
optuative sanction provided in its basic law. 

The one technique which Liberal Democratic theory does 
provide' in terms ol‘a dynamic princijflc is compromise. It is 
compromise by which the conflicting elements witliin society 
art' intended to rt'concile their interests. The politics of elec¬ 
tions, the collective bargaining of industrial relations, the 
diplomac y of” forcagn affairs—all involve the use of com¬ 
promise. If at any ])oint Liberal Democracy ap})roa('hes con- 
sidc'ration of the dynamic quality for which we have bec'n 
searching, it is in the technique of compromise.’* 

In an age when dogmatism and authoritarian tactics are 
painfull) pushed in upon our consciousness,compromise does, 
indeed,hiive the a})})eal of a superior procedure. Compromise, 
like satyagraha, is a technicpie intended to achieve an adjust¬ 
ment of conflicting interests.The arts of accommodation upon 
which f.ord Morlcy has so eloquently discoursed are, indeed, 
to be nurtured in a demc^cratic society. And where com¬ 
promise is not a violation of principle, but adjustment to 

* For a compelling statement of the value of compromise, see T. V. Smith, 
Discipline for Democracy (C^hapel Hill: Tlie University of North Carolina, 1942), 
Chapter IV. See also R. M. Maciver, ed.. Integrity and Compromise: Problems 
4f Public and Private Conscience (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957). 
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reality, conflict may be avoided by declining ‘to press our 
ideas up to their remotest logic'.al issues, without reler('nc(' to 
the conditions in which we are applying them'.^^^* It is when 
barter is introduced into a situation to avoid exj)licit conflict 
and proceeds to distort conviction and principh*, that ont' 
must look for a better technique. 

Ideally, compromis(> proceeds in a manneu- which admits to 
sacrificing some portion ol‘ an initially held position in 
exchange for a similar sacrific e on the* part of an opponent. 
Compromise differs from the direct action techniques of 
satyagraha in that—again, ideally- the satyagrahi is at no 
time prepared to sacrifice substantial elements wdthin his carc'- 
fully detailed i)Osition unless, of course, lu* may be persuaded 
that he is in error in so holding them. Compromise is an 
eminently satisfactory procedure for the settling of dispute's 
which do not involve serious matters of principle or do not 
invedve issues understood in terms of grave social injustice. 

A satyagrahi cannot (‘xcdude compromise from his early 
attempts at settlement of disputes. Satyagraha is an elaborate 
tec hnique w^hich embraces a range of aclivitic'S. In the earlier 
stages of satyagraha wdierc', for exampk', negotiation is 
attc'inpted, the practice of ‘the arts of accommodation’ may, 
indeed, play a limited I'ole. At no time, howawer, does a proper 
satyagrahi make extravagant or unreal claims for pur]:)oscs of 
bargaining. He may concede to the opponent minor points, as 
for example in questions of his convenience or of oi)inion on 
technical matt(‘rs, in return for similar concessions. The final 
steps of satyagraha which call for aggressive action and which 
go beyond compromise are em])loyed wdu'ri tlu' conflict is oiu', 
of‘ basic truth-challenging. 

Certain of the more recent ‘satyagraha’ campaigns in In¬ 
dia have appeared to enter later stages of satyagraha (or, more 
acc urately, duragraha) at a point where compromise would 
surely have been more appropriate. To use the direct action 
technique's of satyagraha wdicre the practical arts of compro¬ 
mise could settle the dispute without efTecting a grave 
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iicetl f)t‘ forvwdnivd. Cumpwniise, like non-cmpcmtion and 
civil disobedience, is one of the tools which may be used in 
the promotion of a satyagraha campaign. To go beyond 
compromise into later stages of direct action may he to intro¬ 
duce an atmosj)here of self-righteousness, stifl-necked opposi¬ 
tion hardly appropriate to the conditions of a minor dispute', 
d'hcre is a time and place for compromise' and to know that 
time and place is one of the skills which every leader of 
satyagraha should master. 

When compromise breaks down into barter, its distance' 
from satyagraha is jn'onounccd. In operation, bargaining 
techniques, sometimes dignified by the name' of compromise*, 
(easily become those e^f uncertain levelling, of obscuring of 
f undamental issues, and of uneasy re^solulion. Original claims 
of astute opponents are not expccte'd to be fully honest claims. 
They are calculated with full recognition ol* bargaining mar¬ 
gins. As these claims are reduced during tin* procedure, cal¬ 
culation turns to considerationofwhattlu'opponentcan stand 
to lose, how Ihr he is likely to be pressed, at what point he 
may be made to caj)itulate, whether he will modify his funda¬ 
mental demands or w^hat are guess(!d to be his fundamental 
demands. Meanwhile claims are scaled down to approach the 
real demand which had been embroidered for purposes of 
the bargaining. Beyond this, a point of thi' fundamental de¬ 
mand may have to be conceded for what appears to be a re¬ 
ciprocal concession on the part of the opponent. As the adjust¬ 
ment approaches a conclusion, each side loses substantial 
segments of its original claim. No objective observer is likely 
to know, if indeed the bargainers themselves clearly know^, 
how close the final adjustment is to either of the original 
genuine claims. The conclusion is usually one which is toler¬ 
able, but not fully gratifying to cither side. 

It will be noted that the initial attitude of the satyagrahi— 
his statement of position and claims—is necessarily different 
from the bargaining approach, for at no time is there to be an 
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•cllbrt to exaggerate claims. In the operation of the Gandhian 
dialectic there is in no sense an effort to buy agreement by 
sacrificing elements within the satyagraha position. On the 
•oth(‘r hand, there is every readiness to concede error and to 
agree with an opponent should the opponent demonstrate the 
superiority of his point in the light oi' the over-all situation. 

Ck)mpromisc‘ is,tlien, adynamic im'thod relied upcjii within 
Liberal Democratic systems to adjust conflicling claims. 
When compromise breaks down into barter or when the issues 
involved in a conflict do not lend ihemsc'lves to setth'ment 
through the simple arts of accommodation, the search for 
refintanent in technique becomes cnuaal. 

Ifn'finernent of technique is suggested by an evaluation of 
compromise, it is, as well, suggested by examination of the 
device of majority decisions. It is not necessary here to elal)- 
orate the faults which de Tocqueville found to constitute the 
tyranny of the majority, 'llie weaknesses of the majority-rule 
principle have long troubled serious theorists of the Liberal 
Democratic tradition. Satyagraha, in its over-all approach to 
th(' question of conflict, may point the direction of certain re¬ 
finement. Indeed, the Western tradition is not devoid of eflbrts 
to devise a better instrument for resolving clash of interests. 
7Le Qjuaker method of decision through the ‘sense of the 
meeting’ is. in its implications, reminiscent of aspects of sal- 
yagraha. This method has been adopted from timci to time 
as a substitute for majority vote-taking in reaching decisions 
within the councils of United States government committees.* 
The method has been consciously adopted to overcome ‘un¬ 
fortunate results developing from the great reliance on the 
reaching of decisions by majority rule’. 

‘The introduction of a resolution for a yea-and-nay vote is 
conceived as a kind of contest between opposing forces 

* For a stimulating discussion of the use of ‘sense of the meeting’ methods 
see Morris Llewellyn Cooke, ‘The Quaker Way Wins New Adherents’, New 
Tork Times Magazine, 17 June 1951, pp, 21 ff. 
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c'dch going into battle armed with fully formed conclu¬ 
sions which it then attempts to put oven* on the other 
side. If a group cannot force acceptance of the whole 
programme, then it proceeds by a process ol' barter, to 
swap point for point often without regard to the right or 
wrong of the individual points. 

The outcome of tlxe vote, then, is a victory for one side 
and a dcTcat for the otht*r, which leads to grudges. It is 
likel) to represent no group d(‘cisiou based on the intrin¬ 
sic inerits of the case but a sort of ledger sheet showing 
the n'sult of bargaining negotiations. And it imposes on 
the minority a course of action in wliicJi they do not con¬ 
cur and wliich tlu'y may positively resent. 

By the Qiiaker method, resolutions arc^ not directly intro¬ 
duced, but ‘queries’ are put to elicit opinions from membtu s of 
the group. The attitude* with which each member approach(‘S 
the problem at hand, and tlie manner in which the group 
resolves conflict of oj)inion is constructive and aimed at tlie 
widest possible agrccnuait. Qiiak(‘rs claim for this process 
that it allows tor tlie most complete form of dcnnocracy inas¬ 
much as all decisions are reached by a process that considc'rs 
the opinion of every person. Each member of the group con¬ 
siders contrary viewpoints as if they were his own. 'Ehe 
Qiiaker phrase for this process is ‘getting under the weight’ 
of the other man’s doubts. When differences have been re¬ 
solved by open discussion, the chairman announces the ‘sense 
of the meeting’ and this stands as the group’s decision unless 
a member then challenges the statement. In that event, the 
meeting is suspended, possible further research is arranged 
for, and the meeting is called for a later date at which time 
the process is again set in motion. 

The Qiiaker method has served to resolve conflicts of opi¬ 
nion ofthe most serious nature in committees and commissions 
dealing with keenly controversial issues.^ Morris Llewellyn 

★ Cooke, op. cit., pp. 27 and 42, cites instances of the use of the ‘sease of the 
meeting’ method by the following organizations: Acheson-Lilienthal atomic 
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Cooke, Chairman of the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission, who has had direct experience with the Quaker 
method in the course ol' the proce(‘dings of the Commission 
has this to say about the possible future adoption of the 
method: 

‘If the executives of' organizations dealing with public 
affairs, h orn the municipal leve l up through tlur councils 
of the United Nations, will test this technique they will 
find that important decisions can be arrived at with less 
partisansJiipj more harmony and with great faitli in the 
results achieved. . . 

Similarities bet w(Hm the Qiiakerinetliocl of decision-making 
and satyagraha as a technique i'or conducting conflict arc' im¬ 
mediately apparent. In both cases the effort is to arrive at a 
mutually satisfactory solution in terms of the total situation 
and not in terms of victory for one sid('. The attitude is con¬ 
structive and creative-™ the dynamic character ol'a ‘meeting 
of minds’ is in both processes elementary. Satyagraha, as we 
have seen, goes beyond the Qjuaker method of decision-making 
and operates in realms of social action. Nevertheless, the 
Quaker way approaches the sort of dynamic: process, the 
creative resolution, which is for the most part lacking in 
Western social and political systems. 

Liberal Democratic theory emphasizes device's, machinery, 
instruments; it slights concern for action techniques. Liberal 
Democracy is first of all a system to operate within a socitd 
situation where there already exists extensive, flindamental 
agreement. Within this situation the most prominent device 


energy commission; Joint Committee on the Organization of Uie Congress 
(La Follette-Monroncy Committee), 1948-49; Senate Republican Conference 
under chairmanship of Senator Millikan; International Monetary Fund which 
has a by-law reading ‘The Chairman will ordinarily ascertain the sense of the 
meeting in lieu of a formal vote’; Committee on Economic Development; the 
First National Conference on Ageing meeting in August 1950 in Washington 
under the auspices of the Federal Security Agency with a group numbering 816. 
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for regulative action is majority decision. The one technique 
for adjusting conflicting interests is the unrefined method of 
compromise. (The Qiiaker method of‘sense of the meeting’ 
is the exception.) Beyond these ehmients lies tacit reliance 
upon violence. For sanctions characteriz(‘d by violent force 
support the majority decision. Should the representative, 
majority system be subverted, the ultimate right lies with 
violent revolution. 

Politics, does, indeed, refer to the disposition of power. 
Law is characterized by community monopoly of force, 
liiis forc(' is understood as violent force. Ultimately it is the 
legal sanction of violent force applied by agents of the com¬ 
munity against d(‘linquent members that supports tlu! politi¬ 
cal order whether in Liberal Democracy or in totalitarian 
regimes. It should be within the scope of an essay on an ideal 
Gandhian State (but not the purpose here) to explore the 
development and potential institutionalization of sanctions 
based upon non-v iolent force. Fundamental to th(^ develop¬ 
ment and maintenanc(‘ of such a Stat(‘ lies extensive educa¬ 
tion in humanist ethics (as apart from religion) and training- 
in the method and use of the satyagraha technique. 

Unmodified satyagraha as it operated in the Indian experi- 
ment should not, of course, be thought of as a direct remedy 
for weaknesses to be found within Liberal Democratic sys¬ 
tems. An analysis of satyagraha as a technique of action does, 
however, point up areas where refinement or introduction of 
new’ techniques may be indicated if Liberal Democracy is to 
gain the strength it needs to resist encroac hments of rival 
systems. In the daily business of democratic government and 
social life within a Libc^ral Democracy, the familiar devices 
and rudimentary techniques havT proved themselves ade¬ 
quate. Any Liberal Democrat can agree with T. V. Smith 
that the ‘fertility of discussion’ is ‘superior to the sterility 
of domination as a social method’.And, further, the ‘poli¬ 
tics of compromise’ may, indeed, breed a tolerance which 
Smith considers the ^sine qua non of the pluralistic values 
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which democracy enshrines’.Were the system nevc'r to be 
challenged, were the area of agre<mient wide (mough and suf- 
fici(‘ntly secure, the familiar proct^sses would surely suffice. 
d’lu‘ all-embracing method of* satyagraha, as we have* sc^en, 
emj)loys vvid(‘ly thes(! well-tried means until they no long(T 
serve to solve tln^ ]>roblem. It is vvlnm conllict jx'rsists thiU 
satyagraha supplies tlu‘ j)rocess<*s wliereb\ constructive solu¬ 
tions may yet bc‘ achi(‘ved. Sat\ agralia points direct!)' to a new 
method of'revolution: it was as a revolutionary t(‘( hnique 
that satyagraha developed on the historic scimc' of Indian 
iiiitional politics against the British Imperial rul(‘. It also 
points lh<‘ direction in which t(‘clinic|ues of adjustnKmt of 
jx'rsisting conflic t could Ix^ d(‘V(‘loped within a Liberal Dc‘mo- 
t ratic State. Tin* Gandliian ‘expe riments with truth’ have 
not yc't been coni])l(‘l('d. 

T/ie Opr ration of Satyaoraka against a 
Totalilarian Regime 

Discussion of the' success oi satyagraha in India evokes the. 
<[uestion, ‘Yes, but could the tec hnicpie w'ork within a total¬ 
itarian r<*gime?’ We do not have any direct empirical evi¬ 
dence upon whicli to base an answer to this cpicstion. Certain 
of the! steps rc'quired in an idcxil satyagraha campaign would 
be impossible unde r circumstanc es obtaining in monolithic 
authoritarian States. Suc h, for instance, is the ste j) of wide¬ 
spread publicity and ])ropaganda conducted without sca recy. 
Yet, certain j)oints may be reasonably supposc-d with regard 
to the' success of satyagraha c'vc'n under totalitarian condi¬ 
tions. 

Eivcry })olitical regime rests upon the cooperation of indi¬ 
viduals within the society in the performance of their respec¬ 
tive func tions. Large-scale disobedience is disruptive and, if 
it is sufficiently widc'spread, it makes the position of those 
in control untenable. This is the basis of the theory of gcaieral 
strike, just as it is of c ivil disobedience, llie problem centres 
upon the extent to which this non-co(3peration can be attained. 
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For ideal satyagraha, it depends upon the degree* to which 
the people could be educated in the tactics and the strategy 
which we have d(‘scribed above as a dialectical process. 

Gandhi beli(‘\*ed that satyagraha would, if properly applied, 
alw ay s meet w ith a high degree of success. He appe^ars, too, 
to ]ia\ e b(*li(‘\(‘d that it could have* be*e'ii useel in such con¬ 
crete case's as the oi>p(>sitie)n ed'Jcw s in (h'rmany to the* Nazis. 
It l aii, of e'ourst*, be* agreeel that had the Jew's olfere'd satya¬ 
graha against the* Nazi regime* their le)sse's could se are ely have 
be*en greater, flie*) sltoulel have, me)reove*r, me)l)ilized we)i'lel 
e)pinion behind them much me)re rapielly than tlu'y did. It 
appears me)st likely that the use* e)f a construe tix e te'chiiiejue 
of ae live ivsistance* would haxe* accomplished me>re* than the* 
over-all ue*gative* reae:tie>n e)l ne)n-re‘sistance. 

Ill furthe'r speculation on the pexssibilities e)f satyagraha 
for success within a totalitarian system, it appears that this 
may ele'pe nd to a substantial exte'iit upe)n the prie)r kne)wledge 
anel/or experiene e e)f members of that socie'ty with satya¬ 
graha. It is doubtful that any totalitarian system, he)W'eve*r 
eflectix ein itspolie ing,could prevent w'e)rd-of-me)uth])ro])aga- 
tion of an ide*a, or even eif an understanding of a te-e hnique*, 
if there had been some previems understanding of its me'an- 
ing and its effe-ctiveness. For e*xample, had the Je•w^s of Ger¬ 
many bee*n schooh'd in the* art of satyagraha, an organize*d 
effort e)f satyagraha might have* got under way. d'he chances 
for sue cess arc ce*rtainly as great as are the chane e'S feir 
viole*nl reve)lution unde*r the modern policostate* system.^ 

An example f)f passive resistanc e* (but certainly not satyagraha) was 
reported during the J95G uprising in Hungary. On 4 December thousands of 
Hungarian women staged a mass march to the tomb of Hungary’s Unknown 
Soldier in Heroes Square, Budapest. l’h(‘y sang Hungary’s old national anthem 
and recited Alexander Petofi’s poem to freedom. Soviet soldiers posted around 
the heroes’ memorial tried to prevent the crowd from approaching it, wlitTcupon 
the women ericxl; ‘W<^ have no weapons, only flowers! Are you afraid of 
flowers?’ The soldiers gave way and the women heaped the monument with 
wreaths. During this demonstration one woman is reported to have angrily 
protested to a Soviet officer, who thereupon attempted to arrest her. Other 
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Satyagraha may, in fact, be the only {^possibility open to an 
oppressed people in this age of higlily technic al means cpf 
oppression.Reflection upon this likelihood suggests the 
utility of developing techniques akin to satyagraha, as well 
as education in their use. 

There is no longer validity to the proposition that satya¬ 
graha can be successful only in the Indian milieu which sup- 
portcxl and gave rise to it. Its use in a modified form among 
the Pathiins of the Frontier is historical evidence that il is not 
dc'perident upon a specific philosophical or cultural back¬ 
ground. Doubtless the technique would necessarily undergo 
modifications and development in its adajnation to other 
social circumstances and cultural experiences. 


A NjIc on the Function of Suffering in Sahagral a 

It is perhaps the (‘lenient of suffering in satyagraha which 
remains most obscure to the Western mind, lapasya in the 
Indian ethos connotes certain value in suffering—that of puri¬ 
fication. SufTering is not valued for its own sake, but is held 
to promote non-attac hmemt from the insistent claims of the 
body, to emjphasize the sjhrit as superior to the material and 
the physical. The self-suffering of satyagraha serves yet an¬ 
other function. It is effective to the extent to which it dem¬ 
onstrates sincerity and cuts through the rationalized defences 
of the oiP})()nent. Willingness to make the sacrifice of life is 
the ultimate in non-cooperation, just as it is the ultimate 
price to be paid in violent conflict. The considered willing¬ 
ness to suffer—or to endure—in the satyagraha approach is 
the stej) beyond the appeal to rccison which, though reason 
persists throughout, dominates the earlier steps of satya¬ 
graha. Suffering operates in the satyagraha strategy as a tactic 


women hastened to her .side and pushed the Russian away. At this incident 
several shots were fired, one of the women was struck in the leg and carried 
away by others in the crowd. {New York Times, 5 December 1956.) 
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for cutting through the rational ({(‘fences which the opponent 
may have built in opposing the initial elforts of rational per¬ 
suasion tliroligh tlie ( lear statement and the argumtuit of the 
satyagralii j)ositi(m. 'TJiisproct'ss may b(‘ rci'erred to as cathar¬ 
sis,* It achieves sliift in focus, an alteration of the field of 
vision. Mitchisoiv^^ describes the role of trag(‘dy, from the 
Gre('k drama to the soc ial and politic'al myth, as (‘lli'cting this 
type of shifting of emphasis for (/iie who vvitnc'ssc's it- of \‘n- 
larging or altering liis field so that li(‘ Ix'comes aware* of mora¬ 
lity'. It may be sullieieiitly p(Ttin(‘nt to our disc ussion of the 
signifK anet' of satyagralia for pciiitical theory to add Milchi- 
.son's comment in the c ourse* of her trealnuait of trage'dy: 

‘The same kind of thing [catharsis and e ()nvc‘rsion] . . . 
liappens to those wlio an* in some' way di'xoted, but not 
in tlu‘ end actually sacrificed: the j)ri(‘Sl, the ritual king, 
the* political le'adc'r . . . even the writc'r. d'here is a hint 
hc'n* of a solution to our problc'in about the* tendency of' 
political jtarUes to bc'conu' immoral. It riui) I)e that lead¬ 
ers and led should always have' this ‘tragic drama' rc'la- 
tion bc'tweeii the'in: that no leader should be tolerable' to 
the* Ic’d unless lie or she has made the act of'accejitaiice, 
has experiene e'd tlie change of focus . . . and is prepared 
if ru'c essary to be the: sacrifice. As it is, a ce'rtain number 
ofleadcTS hnvv done this, to some c xtt'iit at least, but not 
all. . . . [the led] should insist on their h'aders' pt'rsonal 
[ireparc'clness for all risks, and should also insist on their 
being in a fairh^ constant state of'eatharsis -- that is to say, 
of thinking and acting in the (External field, because of‘ 
moral reasons. . . . this would be a very efficient way of 
stopjiing oligarc hical tendencies in jiolitical jiartics, and, 
in general, of keeping themi alive.’'*'" 

It is a similar function which the self-suffering of satya- 
graha serves. When appeal to reason through the persistent 

* See Naomi Mitchison, The Moral Basis of Politics (I-.ondon: Constable and 
Co. [1938]), Chapter III and also pp. 286-288 for a treatment of a similar 
appeal in political action. 
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elTorts of rational argurnrnt liav(r failcrd to persuade the op¬ 
ponent, where the conflict challenges the basic trutli-coru epts 
of the satyagraha position, the further course! of satyagraha, 
includijig sulfering, acts as a shock treatnu'nt' a dramatiza¬ 
tion of the' satyagrahi position. One should obserx'e that in tlie 
usua l mocie of violent conflict, prc'pai alion for sacrifice is also 
implied. That the immediate obje'ctive* of violent action is to 
inflict rath(‘r than to (‘ndure suffering does not dc'tract from 
the jneparation and, indeed, the' nailislic expectation of suf- 
I'ering. Moreoxaa, the loss of life and injuries sustained by 
satyagrahis in conducting non-vi<jlent action camj)aigns is 
likely to be less iliari tluise sustaiiuxl in vioU'ut conibat.A coni- 
parison of cam])aigns of civil disobedience whicli n^mained 
non-violent with otheas in whie li satyagraha dete'riorated into 
violeiiceg indicates significanlly greater incidence of' injury 
aTid death in the' lalteT case's. 

Ends-Means as ConvertUh: 1 erms 
(le)ming ou('(' ag<iin te) the implications of saty agraha for 
f)olitical theory, a final word may be said about the ends- 
me*ans cone ept. It'the dichote)niy between ends and means is 
logie ally te'uable, the most acute proltlem for sex ial and poli¬ 
tical tlioughl is the'ir rece)ncilia.tion on the fie ld of ae tion. 
"'['hr ira\'e'I-image‘/ 'l\ V. Smith e>bs(Tve'S in his provocative 
article', 'Deme/crae) anel Human Destiny', 

‘e'xplains man’s invetenate subserviency te) the distinctiem 
l)etwa‘en nie*ans and enels. Anything fe)r the sake ol'semie- 
thing else*, if'the sorne'thing else be both future and rose¬ 
ate. . . . He)w far this travel-image can lead men astray 
from be)th reasetn and benc'volence is seen luridly in com¬ 
munism, though e'onimunism but exaggerates a tendene y 
re'sident in ewery political ‘ism’. 'J'he Marxist end-- a class- 
le‘ss se>ciety—is made se) glorious that it always recedes, 
like alovely mirage, tokeep frombeingdissij>atedthrough 
any concrete approach. The utopianism of communism 
but warns us of a dangerous element in all our natures.’ 
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Nowht'rc is the problt-rn of means and ends mor(' serious 
than in the consideration of the conduct of conflict. Political 
thought has, on the whole, ignored the ( critral j)robl('m of' 
means—the development ol'a technique of action which, in 
the hands of indix idual members of a society, can be used for 
the constructive resolution of conflict. W'here political theory 
has attcnd(‘d the problem, it has be(‘n satisfied lo rely ulti¬ 
mately on the admittedly unsatisfactory mciins of violent 
force; or, as in the case of M; irxisl thought, it has attcnq)ted 
to bridge the gaj) by introducing a determinist philosoj^hy 
which operat(‘S in an abstract realm to reconcile op[)ositional 
forces by elfectiiig a predetermined, inevitable synthesis in 
which human individuals an* inescapably acting as puppets 
pull(‘d by the strings of their economic circumstance on their 
peculiar stage of adv ancing history. For Marxist thought—as 
for Fascist—violenc e has sufheed for a mc'ans in tlie hands of 
individuals. For the Liberal Democratic political thinker, on 
the othcT liand, as for certain other political theorists, vio- 
h'lice has not been enough but his (dforts have been only to 
mitigate, and not to supplant, v'iolent force, 'fhe fault has 
been largely that of false analysis. Device can nevcT succec^d 
as surrogate f ^r tcx hiiique. The caigincHT must bc‘ flankc'd by 
the sc ientist on the one hand, and the* construe tion worker on 
the other. To build the tools of dcniocratic' control is one 
necessary stc*p. But to what purpose* ? The dynamics of a cre¬ 
ative techniciue which takes not its end to be preservation 
of a static way-of-life, or triumph of a stable* system, but 
which procc’c cls as a means which assumes the j)ro])ortion of 
an end in its(*lf, a means which is at once constructive and 
creative* and which embraces changing ends: this is the need 
which Libc*ral Democratic theory has yet to fulfil. 

In the realm e;f’ political philosophy, as on the field of 
action, the dynamic technic|uc of satyagraha suggests a 
re-examination of the me!ans-ends relationship. Satyagraha, 
claiming to be* more than means, to be, indeed, end-creating, 
introducc*sa dynamic element with challenging implications 
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for political m(!lhod. If the dichotomy of ends and means is 
yet meaningful, satyagraha confronts the cry of Spenglcr 
that man needs above all a noble end, with the inerrant 
proposition that what j)olitical man needs is not a noble 
end, but constructive, creative means. 

From among the great thinkers within the Liberal Dc ino- 
cratic tradition have, indeed, come suggestions which could 
well ])oint the way towards the development of a philosophy 
of conflict consonant with the ‘(‘iids-in-view’ of Liberal 
Dernoci acy- - were they to be pressed further and carri(‘d into 
yet other dimensions. Such, for example, is the contribution 
of John Dewey, whose discourse on social inquiry has impli- 
cati(_)ns far beyond logic and bears dinxnly upon the develop- 
me nt of' a technique of action in conflict situations. Dewey 
has ai’gucd that 

‘Only recognition in both theory and ]:)ractice that ends 
to be attained (ends-in-view) are of the nature of 
h)^pothes<‘S and that hypotheses have to be formt'd and 
tested in strict (orrelativity with existential conditions 
as means, can alter current habits of dealing with 
social issues.’'^" 

"fhe treatm(‘nt of ‘ends-in-view’ as hypotheses and as ‘pro¬ 
cedural iiK'ans’ was, for Dewey, essential to any social sci¬ 
entific enquiry. Such a treatment is also essential to the form¬ 
ulation of a c onstructive philosophy of conflict. Dewey has 
further pointed up the fallacy in accej^ting ends as fixed and 
has emphasizc'd the dangers of basing human action upon 
‘ends-in-theinselvcs\ It is within human action, he suggests, 
that ‘ends arise and function’.^^ But, whereas Dewey has 
called attention to the need for considering means and ends 
as ‘two ways of regarding the same actuality’ and has insisted 
that ends be developed with the fullest consideration of exis¬ 
tential circumstance, he has stopped short of that step which 
could lead to a yet more rewarding approach to a philosophy 
of action. The ends-means relationship, viewed from this 
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Other perspective requires a shii't in locus. It is only when 
means thenist'lves are understood to bc‘ and designed to 1)0 
• more than iiistrunicntah to he, in hn(\ creative that the 
next stc }) will be takiai In th(‘ evoh enK'iil oi'a c ijustruclive 
phi 1(‘Sophy of contlicl. 

dlu‘ stairch for constructive, cn*ati\c means has been 
pr(\ss( d Ibrward in fields of ( jujuiry {)eri]>hc i'al to tlie study of 
])olitics. dlie ])(»lilical philoso]^h< r vJi(> would pursin' the 
st'arch for an achajuate t(‘chni(jiie of aciioii can \'i(‘w the Gan- 
dhian })hilos(<phy oi'conllii l as litih' inori' than a point of' 
dc'parture. H(‘ naist briuo' to b(‘ar upon, this central piolilcan 
th(‘ findings of his colleai;iu\s K^gardin^ (’onllict on yv\) dif¬ 
ferent l('\’els ol human ( xjieni'iu e. The complexities of mod¬ 
ern SOI iet\, the adv ances in teclinifpu s oi human ort;a.iiiza- 
tion, the intcaisifs ing jiressuixs c re ate cl by the human mind 
and spiiit wliich continue to prc'ss be'veaiel the known to ever- 
e'xtendiug frontier's ol'tlie unknown lln*se complexitie'S, ad- 
vauce*s, and ])ressure's demand that the searc h be‘ carric el into 
yet cjthe.r dimensions. Inevitable conllie t and the* thre-at of 
uncontrolled violence' are conditions of tin' human cire urn- 
stane'c'. Man grows increxisingly concer ned e>ver the dangc'rs 
whic h frc'ight his vc'Uturc'S into violenc'e. I>ui it is nevt enough 
tliat he slioulcl take unreasonerl flight from violence. 'Jlie. 
Gandluari experimc'nts sugge'st that ii irian is to frc'c* himsc'.lf 
from fear and llirc'al alike, lie* pause' in his High! from 
violerice' to set himse*If (lie task of its conouest. 
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GLOSSARY 


aliimsa 

aj)arigraha 

ashram 


bania 

braliinacliarya 

charkha 

clharma 

(lharna (dhuriia, dharana) 

duragraha 

goonda 

harijan 

Jiartal 


liimsa 

hizral 

kainia 


khaddar, kliadi 
lallii 


non-injury 

non-possession 

non-stealing 

a retreat for research and study; 
an institution on monastic lines, 
but not iiec(‘ssarily of religious 
application 

of the class oi‘ tiadcrs and 

money-lenders 

celibacy; chastity 

spinning wheel 

duty; right course of londuct 

or action; religion 

a form of sit-down strike 

stubl>orn j)ersistence 

ruffian 

untouchable; literally, people 
ol' God 

closing oi' shops and sus})ension 
of work, oiten as a sign of 
mourning 
violence; injurx' 

voluntary exile; mass (‘migration 
tribal council 

the doctrine of existence condi- 
tioiK'd by the sum of good and 
evil action 

hand-spun and hand-wovtm cloth 
a fiv(‘-fbot club tipped with metal 
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mahal 

moksha 

panchayat 

parda (purdah) 

paid 

Qiiran 

sabha 

sanatani 


satya 

satyagraha 


satyagrahi 

savarna 

Swadeshi 

swaraj 

talati 


taluka 

tapasya, taj)as 
varna 

varnashrama 

vethia 


siibdix’ision of a taluka 
liberation from earthly bond¬ 
age; salvation 

originally a committee or 

council of five members, now 

a small local council 

the veil; institution of seclusion 

of* women 

villag(‘ headman 

Koran, the holy b(X)k of Islam 

assembly; society 

a strict follow(‘r of ancient Vcdic 

religion; orthodox 

truth 

truth-forct', or, tlie technique 
d(‘V(‘l()p("d by Gandhi for social 
and political change, bas(’d 
on truth, non-violence, and self- 
suflering 

one who j)raetises satyagraha 
orthodox 

belonging to or made in one’s 
own country 
self-rule; independence 
subordinate officer in charge of 
the coll(‘ction of revenue of a 
village 

a major administrative^ subdivi¬ 
sion of a district 
religious penance; aust(*rily; 
sacrifice 
caste, colour 

four-fold division of Hindu so¬ 
ciety 

village peon 
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yoga 

yogi 

zarnindar 


Hindu system of contemplation 
for effecting union of the human 
soul with the Supreme Being 
one who practises yoga 
landholder 
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aboriginals, 54 

action; arul the Gandhian dialectic, 
189-196; philosophy of, 210; pur¬ 
posive, 195 and note; technique 
of, 4, 144, 188, 213, 229-230, 
231-232 
agapSy 24 

Agarwal, S. N., 126, 182 
aggression, 96, 101 
agitation, 40 

agreement, 33-34, 161-164 
ahimsa; defined, 23-24; function of 
in trulli-sccking, 20; Gandhian 
conceptual innovations, 24-26, 
111-113; Ghaffar Khan and, 139; 
independent of religion, 112; 
leads to social service, 32; as 
means, 25; in practice, 26; 
success of, 113; in traditional 
Hinduism, 111; truth inseparable 
from, 23 

Ahmedabad labour satyagraha; out¬ 
line of action, 65-71; summary 
analysis, 71-73 
Ameer Ali, Sytxl, 142 note 
anarchism; failure of, 186; and 
Gandhi, 172-188; and non-violence, 
174; and violence, 17:1, 177, 
185-187 

Andrews, G. F., 120, 129 
Antigone, 3 
aparigraha, 12, 106, 154 
arbitration; at Ahmedabad, 69, 70, 
72-73; and satyagraha, 72-73 
aristocracy; agency of reform, 208; 
agency of social virtue, 167; T. S. 
Eliot on, 204 
Arjuna, 116 
asteyay 10 () 

atheism, 152, 193 

authoritarian idealism; described, 
211-213; in de Maistre, 205; and 
means, 211-214; ptxst-Hegelian, 
214 

Bakunin, Mikhail; his anarchism, 
178; contrast to Gandhi, 173; on 
labour non-cooperation, 186; his 
tactical failure, 187 
baniaSy 60 

Banker, Shankarlal, 66 


Bardoli peasant satyagraha; outline 
of action, 53-61; summary analy¬ 
sis, 61-64 

Beer, Samuel, 195 note 

being, 17 and note, 19 

Bentham, Jeremy, 216 

Berkman, Alexander, 177 

Bhagavad Gila, 112, 116-118 

Bhave, Acliarya V^inoba, ^ee Vinoba 

bhoodan yajnay 6-7 

Bible, 121 

de Bonald, Louis G. A., 203 
Bosanquet, Bernard, 163 note 
Bose, N. K., 18, 174 
Bose, Subhas Chandra, 126 
boycf)tt; in the Bardoli campaign, 
56, 58; as non-violent coercion, 
10, 40; in the Salt satyagraha, 101 
Brahma, 16 
brahmacharyoy 12 
Brailsford; II. N., 120 
bread-labour, 156-157 
Broomfield Committee, 60 
Burke, Edmund; conservative po¬ 
sition summarized, 208; on the 
constitution, 203; on constitu¬ 
tional ‘a priorism’, 202; on landed 
arisU)cracy, 167; on law, 163,202; 
on liberty, 201, 211; on natural 
aristocracy, 204; on pn>gress, 
159-160; on reform, 206-208; on 
society, 159; f>n subversion, 
208-211; on truth, 164 

capital, 157-158 

Carlyle, Thomas, 13, 170 

Case, C. M., 10, 11 

caste system; dc^scribed, 160, 168; 

Gandhi on, 168-169 
change; in Burke, 204; in conserva¬ 
tive thought, 206-207; individual 
will and reason to effect, 188; in 
liberal democracy, 215-216, 218- 
219; satyagraha to effect, 32-35, 
144; stability in, 195 note 
charisma, 123-126 
charkay 156. See also spinning 
Chowdhury, Gopabandhu, 89 
Christianity, 124, 129-130 
civil disobedience; forms of, 36; 
and Indian nationalism, 36; need 
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for exprrirncc with, IGG; and 
political obligation, U)2-ll>3; in 
the Rowlatt campaign, 7G, 77, 
79-80, 84, 85; in tlic Salt salya- 
graha, 94; used by satyagrahis, 41 
classes, 158. Str also caste 
coercion, 9-11. Sec also force, vio¬ 
lence 

connnunisin, 147, 229 
compromise; as bargaining, 220; 
distinguished from salyagraha, 
196-197, 220-221; in liberal <le- 
mocracy, 218-219; in satvagraha, 
219-220 

C^ongress Party; and constructive 
programme, 184; as Ciandhi's or¬ 
ganizational base, 125-12<); Motilal 
Nehru's presidential address to, 
78; and tlie Rowlatt Hills satya- 
graha, 89-92 

conscience, 10-11, 29, 165 
consent; a fundarmntal of satya- 
graha, 186; Godwin on, 18(); 
necessary to lilx'ral tlnnocracv, 
216 

conservatism; and absolutism, 200, 
205; delined, 149; on duty, 201; 
and Gandhi, 149-172; Godwin 
on, 202; the individual in, 201; 
and the laws, 202; on liberty, 
201; and means, 200-207, See 
also Burke 

const ituliim; in conservatism, 202- 
20.4, 209-210; in Hegel, 212; de 
Maistre on, 202-203; '1'. S. Eliot, 
on,202 

constitutional rehirms, 99 
constraint; in anarchism, I76-I78; 
in Gandhi, 176-177; in Ciodwin, 
178 

constructive programme; a branch of 
satyagraha, 32, 36; essential 

points of, 180-181; as a means, 
184 

contintrnce, 12 

Cooke, Morris Llewellyn, 221-223 
cooperation, 39 

Coufdand, Reginald, 125 note, 141 
courage, 28-29 
Grooke, William, 132 
custom, 160 

Das Gupta, Arun Chandra, 128 
Das Gupta, Satish Chandra, 89 
death, 29, 32, 228 
decentralization, 182 
decision-making, 221-223 
delilemcnt, 168 

democratic techniques, 217 note 


dtnnonstrations, 15, 40, 43 
De.sai, Mahadev, IKi, 174 
determinism; in autht)ritarian ideal¬ 
ism, 214; in Marx and Hegel, 
190-192, 230 

De\v<*y, John, 195 note, 231 
dliarma^ 165-166 
dhmna, 40, 118, 119 
Dhawan, G. N., 73, 172, 183 
Dhruva, Anandshanker, 69 
dialectic; the criterion of continuity, 
190; Gaiidhian, 190, 192-196, 
198-199; Hegelian, 33, 190, 191, 
192, 198-199; and historicism, 

192, 198-199; Marxian, 190-192, 
19fl, 214; presrriptive and de¬ 

scriptive, 190; the question of 
(ontent, 191-192; as a succession 
of aniinomi(‘s, 19'} 
discipline, 38-40, 84 
di.seussion, 186 
di.sobt‘dienre, 171, 225 
dutagraha: defined, 42; instances 

of, 43-44; in the Rowlatt cam¬ 
paign, 83 

duty; in Burke, 167; in conserva¬ 
tive thought, 167, 201; of diso¬ 
bedience, 171; for Gandhi, 163; 
in Hegel, 212; and right, 167 
Dy<‘r, Cieneral R. K. H., 81 

economic equality, 153, 181 
Kdib, Halidc% 135 note, 140, 143 
education; in constructive programme, 
180: (iandhian basic, 6; of the 
public, 40; of satyagrahis at Bar- 
doli, ()2 

Eliot, \\ S., 202, 204 
empiricism, 194 

eiuls; in autocratic conservatism, 
205; in ccjnservatisin, 201- 
202; convertible w'ilh means, 

229-232; distinguished from 
means, 193; in English conserva¬ 
tive thought, 206-208; Gandhian 
compared with Western, 189; in 
the Hegelian State, 211-212; and 
means in satyagraha, 34-35; 
satyagraha and, 190 
episiemoIogy% 19-25 
equality; Gandhi on, 124-125, 153, 
154, 168-169; in liberal demo¬ 
cratic theory, 215, See also caste 

error; Ganclhi’s errors, 25; and 

satyagraha, 16-17; as ‘untruth*, 
166-167 

Parson, Negley, 96 
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lasrism; glorifies means, 13; re¬ 
flects Restoration tliought, 206; 
violence in, 230 

fasting; distinguished from satya- 
graha, 15, 43; Gandhi’s use at 
Ahmedabad, 68, 70, 71; Gandhi’s 
use of, 68, 72; Gandhi’s view of, 
118; as penance, 80; in the Row- 
lalt campaign, 77; for self-purifi¬ 
cation, 40, 77, 85; traditional 

meaning, 118; as a weapon, 37 
fear; incompatible with non-vio- 
lenc<‘, 28-29; and oppression, 167 
Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas; on 
agreement and truth, 32, 196; his 
‘man the measure*, 21-22, 193 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 211 
force; defined, 9; and liberal demo¬ 
cratic theory, 218; de Maistre on, 
205; in non-violence, 104. See 
also coercion 

freedom; in anarchism, 173, 176-177; 
llurke on, 201, 210-211; es¬ 

sential to society, 30; Gandhi on, 
30, 162, 163, 167; Hegel on, 211- 
212; in liberal deiiKKTacy, 215; 
arul reason, 195 note, subordinate 
to peace in conservatism, 210, 
211 

Fromm, Eric, 29, 211 

Gandhi, Clihaganlal, 66 
Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand; on 
absolute and relative truth, 19; 
and ahimsa^ 20, 24-26, 111 -113; 
on Ahmedabad fast, 71; and an¬ 
archism, 172-188; and beginning 
of satyagraha, 3-4; on breacl- 
labour, 156; on caste, 168-169; 
charismatic qualities of, 123-126; 
on class structure, 167; classifi¬ 
cation of views, 6; coins word 
satyagraha, 8; and Congress 
Party, 125; and constructive 
work, 184; on courage, 28; de¬ 
fines God, 152; on democracy, 
174; and dialectical method, 192- 
196, 198; distinguishes satyagra¬ 
ha from passive resistance, 28; 
on dying, 29; on equitable distri¬ 
bution, 154; on fasting, 37, 68; 
on freedom, 30, 161, 162, 165- 
166; on the Gita, 116, 117; on 
God and truth, 19; on Indian cus¬ 
toms, 160; on individual will and 
the State, 30, 165-166, 175; on 
industrialization, 154-159; Irwin 
letter, 92-93; on karma, 115; on 
khaddar, 181, 182; on labour, 156- 


158, 170; on landowners, 153- 

154; on law, 82, 163; on leatler- 
ship, 170-171; on loyalty, 164; 
on the Mahabharata, 116-117; on 
his mahatrnaship, 124-125; on 
the masses, 123, 171; on means 
to truth, 24-25; on non-violence 
and courage, 28; on non-violence 
opposed to cowardice, 139; not 
bound by scriptures, 121; on 
obedience, 82; on organizing 
power, 181-182; on his t>wn con¬ 
sistency, 34-35; on panchayat, 
182-183; his philosophy of con- 
ilict, 192-198; on political obli¬ 
gation, 162-163; on political 
power, 112, 183; on reason, 152, 
169; on relativity of truth. 16-17; 
on religion, 110, 121, 128, 129- 
130, 151-153; on representation 

in the Congress, 126; on resist¬ 
ance and swaraj, 53-54; on rights 
and duties, 167-168; on Row- 
latt satyagraha leadership, 80; on 
Ruskin, 155; and satyagraha 
against satyagrahis, 95; on satya¬ 
graha as conversion, 51-52; on 
satyagraha and experience, 146; 
on satyagraha volunteers, 82, 86; 
on s('arch for truth, 22; on shas- 
tras and reason, 152; on slavery 
as a state of mind, 30; f)n self- 
sacrifice, 27; on social interdt‘- 
pendence, 160-162; on social 
progress, 175; (’m suxideshi, 106- 
107; on trustei‘shij), 153-156; on 
trutli, 17-18, 163-164; on truth as 
God, 18; on truth and non-vio¬ 
lence, Hi; on truth and social 
ends, 110; on truthfulness, 22; 
on village democracy, 150; on 
voluntary obedience to law, 166; 
on untouchability and the shas- 
122; his writings, 7 
Ganditian constitution, 126 
Gandhian dialectic, 192-196, 198 
Gandhian methods, 5-6 
Gandhian policies, 6-7 
Gandhian revolution, 146-147 
Gandhi-Irwin Agreement, 99 
Ghaffar Khan, Abdul; his achieve¬ 
ments, 143; appeals to Islamic 
sanctions, 142; his character, 143- 
144; contrasted with Gandhi, 
132; and Khudai Khidmatgar, 
135 note; his movement, 132- 
14-1-; on non-violence, 138-140 
Ghoshal, U. N., 151 note 
Gita, see Bhagavad Gita 
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God; as Brahma, IG; Gandhi’s view 
of, 152, 193; in liinduisni, 114; 
as love, 18; and truth, lG-20 
Godwin, William; on agret'rnent, 
32; his anarchic gradualism, 178; 
compared with Gandhi, 179-180; 
on conservatism, 202; on limita¬ 
tion of government, 179, 186; on 
private judgement, 178, 179; on 
value of discussion, 186 
Goldman, Kmma, 177 
Green, 'f. H.; on the individual and 
society, 161, 162, 163-164; his 

organismic view', 216; and social 
wt lfare, 215 
guild so( ialism, 182 

hartal; defined, 36 note; difh'renli- 
ated from strike, 118-119; as a 
form of non-cooperation, 36; b>' 
the Khudai Khidmatgaran, 136; 
in the Rowlatt campaign, 79; in 
the Salt satyagraha, 94 
Hasan and Hussain, 129 
Heg<4; (»n the dialectic, 198-199; 
his dialectical method, 33; effecl 
on later thought, 214; on ends 
and iiu'ans, 213-214; on freedom, 
211-212; his historicism and 
(Jandhi, 193-194; his l(»gic, 192; 
and Marxian dialectic, 191; his 
method contrasted with Gandhian 
formulation, 190; on social or¬ 
ganism, 161; c»n the stat<‘, 165 
hirnsa, see injury 

Hinduism; differences with Islam, 
140-142; influence on Gandhi, 
120-122; mind in, 151 note; and 
satyagraha, 140-141 
histfjricism, 192-194, 198, 212 
H(jljhouse, L. 4’.; his liberalism 
compared with Gandhian thought, 
163; on metaphysics, 165; on 
obligation, 167 not<r; use of bio¬ 
logical analogy, 216 
Hook, Sidney, 190-191 
humanism; Feuerbach and, 21-22, 
193; Ciandhian, 21-22; anti the 
role of the individual, 29. 

Plunter Cotninitlee, 15, 20 

idealism, 211-213 
imperfection, 2<> 

Indian National Congress, see Ctm- 
gress Party 

individual; the centre of Gandhian 
programme, 180-181; in conserva¬ 
tism, 201; in Gandhism, 30, 35, 
102, 164; in Godwin, 178; in 


Hegelian thought, 213; in Marx¬ 
ism, 230; and social progress, 
175; and the state, 175 
industrialization, 154-159, 182 
initiative; at Ahmedabad, 72; in the 
Rowlatt campaign, 83; in th(‘ Salt 
.satyagraha, 101; in satyagraha, 38 
injury, 9, 185. See also violence 
institutions; in conservatism, 203; 
Gandhi’s trust in, 152-153, 164; 
Godwin’s elimination of, 178; 
their relativity, 196 note 
Irwin, Lord; agreem<‘nt with 
(iandhi, 98-99; announces round 
table, 98; receives Gandhi’s let¬ 
ter, 92-93 

Islam; Gandhian differences from, 
140-142; influence' on (iandhi, 
129; interpretation of word Islam, 
142 note 

jail-going, 36-37, 13() 

Jallianawala Bagh massacre, 81 
jews, 226 

jinnah, Mohanum'd Ali, 131 
Judaism, 129 

kaliparaj, 54 
Kant, lamnanuel, 211 
karma; fiandhian views on, 115- 
118; and realization of Ciod, 113; 
traditional cf»nc(‘pt, 115 
khadi; as ‘bread-labour’ 156; in 
constructive' pre»giamine, 180; as an 
organizing prine iple, IJi 1-182; 
and Pre)uelhon’s exchange* bank, 
181; relatie)n to swarnj^ 180; as a 
unifeirm, 55, 91 

Khudai Khielmatgar; activities e>f, 
13,5-138; Islamic character of, 
135; menibe*rship anti influence 
of, 134; membership ple*tlgt‘ of, 
133-134; organi/e-d, 132; training, 
135 

Koran, 121 
Krishna, 116 

Kropotkin, Pielr; his empirical 
communism, 173; mutual aid, 
177; on Russian m/>, 182; on 

social order, 177 
Kshatriya, 113 and note 

law; brt'ach of, 36; in Burke, 163; 
as collective wisdom, 202; Gandhi 
on, 82, 163, 165, 166 
leadership, 123-126, 170-171 
libe'ral democracy; conf'emt*d with 
mechanism, 217; and ends- 
means preiblcm, 216-217, 230; 
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its failures, 217-218; in Circcn 
and Hobhouse, 163; and niajorily 
decision, 223-224; operative 
id(‘als, 215-216; relies on force, 
218; and satyagraha, 224-225; 
and the technique of <‘oinpronuse, 
218-219 

liberty, see freedom 
Lindsay, A. I)., 215 
Lt>cke, John, 216 

love; in ahimsa^ 32; ecanpared ft> 
truth, 18; and God, 18; as means 
to truth, 25 

Ludlow, Robert, 185, 187 

Mahabharata, 116-117. See also 
Uhagavad Gita 

do Maistre, Joseph, 200-203, 205 
majority, 221 not(', 223-224 
Marxism; and the classless society, 
229; the dialectic in, 33, 190- 

192, 198-199, 214; historicism 

and, 194; means in, 12-13, 230; 
sacrifice in, 198; truth in, 193 
mass meetings, 40, 136 
masses, 86, 127, 171 
means; in anarchism, UKi; in auto¬ 
cratic conservatism, 205, 206; in 
authoritarian id(?alism, 212, 213, 
214; in conservative theory, 208- 
211; convertible with ends, 229- 
232; distinguished from ends, 
193; and ends in satyagraha, 34- 
35; in liberal democracy, 216; 
and satyagraha, 190, 198; in the 
totalitarian .state, 225-227 
means-ends concept; Gandhian 
compartxl with Western, 189; 
John Dewey on, 231; in Marx, 
12-13, 230; T. V. Smith on, 229 
metaphysics, 198-199, 212-214 
methodologfy, 216 

Mill,J. S., 215, 216 
Miller, Webb. 97 
Mitchison, Naomi, 228 
Morley, Lord, 218 
Muslim League, 131 
Muslims; and Bardoli satyagraha, 
60, 61; and Hindu cooperation, 
76; in the Salt satyagraha, 90 

nai talim, 6. See also education 
national language, 181 
Nehru, Jawaharlal; on the Bardoli 
campaign, 61; on Gandhi and 
the Gita, 112-113; on Gandhi as 
revivalist, 120; on Gandhian revo¬ 
lution, 146-147; on philosophy, 
107-108; and the Salt satyagraha. 


89, 91, 94, 95; on satyagraha, 4, 
102-103, 127-128 

Nehru, Motilal; becomes leader of 
the Salt satyagraha, 95; belief in 
satyagraha, 78; mentioned, 127; 
satyagraha as new force, 86-87 
Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 13 
non-cooperation; at Bardoli, 57; 
forms of, 36; a tool in satyagraha, 
32 

non-injury, see ahimsa, non-vio¬ 
lence 

non-possi*ssion, 12 
non-resistance, 3<)-37 
non-violence; as ahimsUy 23-25; and 
anarchism, 177-178; as eoeniun, 
9-11; compared with violence, 
9-11; and cowardice, 28; delined, 
9; as a positive staU* of love, 24, 
the transformation of ends, 34; 
and truth, 18 

obedience, 39 
ontology, 19-20 
organismic theory, 159-1()2 
ostracism, 41, 49-50 

pnnehayat raj; delined, 149-150; 
Gandhi on, 150, 182-183; legis¬ 
lation on, 7 

parallel government: as an aspect 
of resistance, 184; established by 
the Khudai Khidmatgar, 137; in 
satyagraha, 41 
Parsis, 60 

passive resistance; Benjamin Tuck¬ 
er and, 185-186; different from 
non-resistance, 3()-37 note; dif¬ 
ference from satyagraha, 27-28 
Patel, Vallabhbhai; and Ahmcda- 
bad satyagraha, 66; commander 
of Bardoli satyagraha, 54, 55, 

57, 58, 64; mentioned, 107; in 
the Salt satyagraha, 89, 91 
Pathans, 54-55, 60, 103, 131-144 

peace, 164 

picketing; by the Khudai Khid- 
matgar, 136, 137; in the Salt 
satyagraha, 96, 101; as tool in 
satyagraha, 40 
planning, 38 
Plato, 164, 167 
power, 33, 175, 184 
Prahlad, 109 

process; in Hegel, 212; in means- 
ends concept, 193 
processions, 40, 136 
propaganda; at Ahmedabad, 72; in 
Bardoli campaign, 55, 56, 64; 
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funrtion in satyagraha, 38, 40; in 
tlic Rowlatt campaign, 83-84; in 
flic Salt satyagraha, 94 
Proudhon, Pierre Joseph; his doc¬ 
trine of mulualite in anarchist 
thought, 173, 175-177; his ex¬ 

change bank, 181; on social re¬ 
lations, 175-17(); on village com¬ 
munity, 182 
public opinion, 171 
Pyarelal, 103-104, 141 

Qijaker method, 221-223 
Qiiran, see Koran 

Radhakrishnan, S.; on dharmn^ l(i5; 

on karma, 115; on sacrifice, 114 
Rajagopalachariar, G., 89 
Rama Raj, lOG, 151 

rationality; assumed in satyagraha 
method, 194; in conservatism, 
201; in Hegelian thought, 211, 
212; and social proct^ss, 164-165 
reason; in anarchism, 179; in con¬ 
servatism, 202; and enquiry, 
195 note; and satyagraha, 166, 
1G7 

religion; atheism accepted by 
Ciandhi, 152; belief is not neces¬ 
sary in satyagraha, 18, 128; 

Gandhi on, 151-153; intcrreli- 
gious character of Congress, 152; 
de Maistre on, 203 
Renou, Louis, 123 

resignation of offices; in Bardoli 
satyagraha, 54, 57-58; in non¬ 

cooperation, 36; in the Salt satya¬ 
graha, 92, 94 
resistance, 207, 

revolution; anarchist, 187; in con- 
serv'atism, 202, 206, 207-208; 
Gandhian, 180, 225 
Reynolds, Reginald, 93 
rights, 167, 171 

Rowlatt Bills satyagraha; outline of 
action, 73-82; summary analysis, 
82-88 

Ruskin, John; book proscribed in 
India, 79; influence on Gandhi, 
106, 148, 154-156, 158; on the 
rule of the wisest, 170 

Sabine, George, 213 and note 
sacrifice; in classical Hinduism, 
113-114; and death, 32, 227; 

Fromm on, 29; Marx on, 198; in 
satyagraha, 29, 198 
sadagraha, 8 

Saklatvala, S., 181 and note 


Salt satyagraha; outline of action, 
88-89; summary analysis, 100- 
102 

Sarabhai, Ambalal, 66-()7 
Sarabhai, Anasuya, 66, 87 
sarvodaya, 6 

satya; defined, 8, 11-12; derivation 
of, 17, 19; (iandhian conceptual 
innovations, 109-111; in tradi¬ 
tional Hinduism, 108-110, 111 
note; as veracity, 109 
satyagraha; and absolute truth, 17; 
Ahmcdabad labour campaign, 65- 
73; anti-Rowlatt Bills campaign, 
73-88; Bardoli campaign, 53-64; 
code of discipline of, 39-40; and 
compromise, 219-221; as conver¬ 
sion, 51-52; in the cultural ma¬ 
trix, 5-6; differen dated from 
Western means, 13-14; distin¬ 
guished from duragraha, 41-45; 
distinguished from passive re¬ 
sistance, 28; as end-creating, 
230-231; essential precepts, 15- 
35; fasting in, 37; forms of, 
36-37; fundamental rules of, 38- 
39; and the ‘good life’, 12; as 
means only, 143; misused, 4-5; 
a new force, 186-187; the ‘non¬ 
violence of the* strong*, 27-28; 
opposed to violence, 15; and the 
outbreak of violence, 86-87; as a 
policy, 103-104; Salt campaign, 
88-102; self-analysis in, 39; stages 
in, 11; steps in a campaign, 40- 
41; as a technique, 3-4; and the 
total situation, 194-196; used 
against satyagrahis, 95; Vykoni 
temple road canipaign, 46-52; word 
coined, 3, 8 
Schweitzer, Albert, 23 
self-reliance, 38, 8!! 
self-sacrifice, 29 

self-suffering, see suffering; also 
tapasya 
shastras, 152 

Sheean, Vincent, 116-117 
Shridharani, Krishnalal, 34, 113 

slogans, 40 

Smith, V., 224-225, 229 
social organism; in conservatism, 
160; Gandhi on, 161; in Hegel, 
161 

social organization, 181-182 
social service, 32, 175-176 
social structure, 167, 212-213. See 
also caste 

socialism, 12-13, 146, 163-164, 

187-188 
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society; desirability of distinguish¬ 
ing from state, Ib2-I63; in con- 
serx'ali.sin, 201; in Hegel, 213 
Socrates, 3 

South Africa, 3, 8, 15 
Spengler, Oswald, 231 
spinning, 47, 51, 55. See also 

chiirka 

state; in cons(Tvatisrri, 201; and 
duty in Hegel, 212; and freedom 
in ’Hegel, 211-212; in Gandhi, 
IGl, 102; in Hegel, 213-214; and 
the individual, 171; and individu¬ 
ality, 175; as an instrument, 215: 
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